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WE ARE SPECIALISTS 


in Packing House, Lard Refinery, 
Oleo and Compound Plants. 





Correspondence solicited and given careful attention. 











Our Patented Twin Cooling Cylinder illustrated here is a great improvement over the old heavy single cast-iron rollers formerly 
used for cooling compound or lard. 

The method of our construction makes these rollers vastly more efficient than any other Cylinder on the market of equal area. 

The knife is adjustable and self-grinding, shaves the material off in sheets, and its position allows the entire surface of the cool- 
ing cylinders to be used. There is no waste area to be cooled. 

Illustration shows picker box, which is an extension to the conveyor trough. The conveyor trough and picker box are jacketed, 
admitting the introduction of hot water, so that the trough can be rapidly cleaned at any time. 

The machine is entirely self-contained, weighs a great deal less than heavy cast iron rollers, and is ready to belt to power and 
connect to brine and steam as soon as unpacked. This roller has many improved features. 

The method of operation is very simple. The hot product is conveyed in the trough between the rollers, the rollers revolving 
in opposite directions pick it up, thoroughly chill it, and bind the oil cells of the different ingredients into one compact mass, and 
discharges same into conveyor trough and picker box. 

A lard Cooling Cylinder is a necessity in the manufacture of Compounds and Lards. In controlling the temperatures the opera- 
tor is enabled to nicely color his product, and compound so treated will have a better texture, and will stand up nicely. 


The product is usually drawn from conveyor trough to picker box by means of a pump and draw-off line, consisting of strainers, 
draw-off cocks and strainer nozzles, which we can furnish in any combination. 


THE BRECHT COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 
(Gus V. Brecht Butchers Supply Co. Inc.) 


Manufacturers of Machinery, Equipment and Tools Pertaining to the Packing House and Meat 
Industry, Cold Storages, Refrigerating Machinery, Refrigerators, Market and Store Fixtures, etc. 


Main Offices and Factories: ST. LOUIS, MO., 12th and Cass Avenue. 


NEW YORK : 174-176 Pearl St. HAMBURG BUENOS AYRES DENVER: 14th and Wazee Sts. 
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OTTONSEED CRUSHERS MEET 


First Convention of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers Association 
Ever Held in the North Proves to be the Greatest. Gath- 
ering in the History of the Trade 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING AT: NEW YORK 


The fifteenth annual convention of the In- 


terstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
was held on Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day of this week, June 7, 8 and 9, in New 
York City. 

Sufficiently remarkable in itself, this migra- 
tion of the representatives of a great South- 
ern industry to the North for the purpose 
of holding their annual business meeting and 
enjoying their yearly social reunion. It was 
the first time in the history of the organiza- 
tion or of the industry that a Northern city, 
entirely outside the bounds of its industrial 
activities, should be chosen as the meeting 
place. The growing importance of New York 


as a commercial center for much of the activi- 


ties of the trade may have been a potent 
factor in selecting the location. 
But though the selection of the meeting 


place may have been remarkable, the results 
of that choice proved even more surprising, 
not only to the hosts, but to the guests as well. 
The 


resort 


attractions of New York as a summer 


are well known, but that there would 
be such a general and widespread response 
to the 


invitation from all sections of the 


South was hardly expected. They came from 


everywhere—Southeast, Valley, Texas and 
what was once the Territories—and they came 
in crowds—literally crowds! 

The attendance was probably the largest 
that has ever featured a convention of the 
Interstate Association. Nearly one thousand 
visitors registered at headquarters during the 
three days of the meeting, and but a very 
small percentage of them were not actively 
identified with the cottonseed products in- 
dustry. The opening session on Wednesday 
was an inspiring sight. The great north ball- 


room of the Hotel Astor, where the conven- 
tion was held, was crowded to all of its four 
walls with Southerners and the boxes in the 
balcony were gay with bevies of Southern 


beauties who had accompanied the men. 


An Event of Wide Importance. 


That the convention was an event of im- 
portance was evidenced by the presence of 
Mayor Gaynor of New York to deliver an 
address of welcome. It was but the second 
time since the accident to the Mayor a year 
ago that he has appeared in person at such a 
gathering, and it was the first time he has de- 
livered such an extended address as that with 
which he favored this convention. 
Even more momentous an indication was 
the presence at the great convention banquet 
of the President of the United States. Presi- 
dent Taft came from Washington to be the 
principal speaker on this occasion and his 
presence and his address will mark this fif- 
teenth annual convention in red ink and large 
letters in the records of the Association. 

Indeed, a marked characteristic of the en- 
tire programme was the high character and 
standing of the speakers and the importance 
and significance of what they had to say. 
Wit and humor and compliment, fine sayings 
and funny sayings, were not lacking, as is 
usual on such occasions. But these were only 
accessory to the words of serious import out- 
lining social and economic ideas of: the most 
vital character, and practical advice to the 
attendants at the convention from authorities 
who knew whereof they spoke. 

The annual address of the President of the 
Association was an illustration in point. 
Probably the longest of its kind in recent 
years, it was chock full of importance and 


meaning, typical of the practical sound sense 
and the boundless energy of its author. 


Southern Flavor to New York Hospitality. 


Another notable feature of the gathering 
was the distinct Southern flavor to the brand 
of Northern hospitality which was handed 
out. -New York hospitality was of a type 
or this occasion that could not be criticised. 
If any ‘visitor, from the time he or she landed 
until the moment they left, suffered anything 
from lack of attention or warmth of welcome, 
it was not mentioned above a whisper. In 
short, New York “did the thing up brown,” 
and then added sugar coating all over the 
package. 

That the Southern visitors appreciated this 
sort of hospitality was manifest. Though the 
meeting was held in the North, far from 
home and in strange surroundings, the dele- 
gates and their ladies appeared perfectly at 
home, and their enjoyment seemed complete. 
The greatest credit is'due Chairman Gash, of 
the Committee of Arrangements, and his inde- 
fatigable aids on the various sub-committees 
for their splendid work and its magnificent 
results. And to Chairman Aspegren, of the 
Committee, who engineered that 
stupendous event to a successful conclusion, is 
due an especially hearty word of praise. 


Janquet 


Absence of Some Veterans Causes Sorrow. 

There were bound to be some clouds in 
the sky of happiness. One of these was the 
absence of some of the notable figures of the 
Association, particularly the veteran secretary 
and treasurer, Major Robert Gibson, of Dal- 
las, Tex., who has been the Association’s 
scribe and recorder ever since its organiza- 
tion, and who was prevented from attending 
by a recent injury. Other notable absentees 
were former Presidents Jo W. Allison and F. 
H. Bailey, of Texas, detained by business 
and by illness. Death, too, had called former 
President Luther A. Ransom, of Georgia, 
during the year and his happy face and 
cheery words were missed. 
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The Federal Government’s appreciation of 
the importance of this organization and this 
meeting was attested not only by the pres- 
ence of the President of the United States, 
but also by the presence and participation of 
the Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry of the 
Department of Agriculture, and several other 
departmental experts. They were eager to 
appear before such a gathering, and what 
they had to say was as eagerly and appre- 
ciatively listened to. 

The world will have learned considerably 
more about cottonseed oil and _ cottonseed 
products through this convention than it may 
have before, and than it might have other- 
wise. The National Provisioner prints in this 
number a full report of the proceedings of 
the convention, together with a record of the 
entertainment features which helped to make 
the meeting delightfully successful, and with 
such pictorial additions to the record as time 
and the exigencies of a very strenuous occa- 
sion permitted. 

The Association enters the new year with a 
splendid staff of officers, headed by one of 
the veterans and one of the most highly re- 
spected and considered men in the industry. 


———+%o 


FIRST DAY 


Wednesday, June 7, 1911. 

Mr. J. G. Gash of New York City, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Arrangements, 
called the meeting to order at 10.30 o’clock 
a. m., and requested the ex-presidents and 
members of the Executive Committee to take 
seats upon the platform. 

CHAIRMAN GASH: Ladies and Gentle- 
men, on behalf of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments of the New York Produce Exchange, 
I call this meeting to order. I will ask the 
Rev. Dr. George F. Nelson, Archdeacon of the 
Episcopal Diocese of New York, to ask the 
Divine blessing, and I will ask you all to 
please rise. 

ARCHDEACON NELSON: Almighty God, 
without whom our labor is lost, but with 
whom Thy little ones go forth as the mighty, 
send down Thy blessings we beseech Thee 
upon the labors of the husbandman and all 
others who work together with them for the 
welfare of Thy children, that seed time and 
harvest may more and more proclaim Thy 
bounty. 

Vouchsafe to the convention here assembled 
the guidance of Thy Holy Spirit, that in Thy 
light they may see light and in Thy strength 
may not stumble. 

Bless our land with honorable industry, 
sound laws and honest dealing. Defend our 
liberties; preserve our unity; save us from 
violence, discord and confusion, from pride 
and arrogance, and from every evil way. 

Bind together as one people the multitude 
brought hither, of many kindred tongues, and 
imbue with a spirit of wisdom those whom 
we entrust in your name with the author- 
ity of governors, to the end that there be 
peace at home, and that we may keep our 
place among the nations of the earth. 

In the time of our prosperity temper our 
self confidence with thankfulness, and in the 
day of trouble suffer not our trust in Thee 
to fail, all of which we ask for Jesus Christ’s 
sake, Amen. 

CHAIRMAN GASH: The New York Pro- 
duce Exchange is particularly pleased to wel- 
come to New York City the Interstate Cot- 
tonseed Crushers’ Association. We are more 
than delighted that so many ladies have seen 
fit to grace our meeting. We are in hopes 
that in your visit to New York City you 
will carry away with you many happy mem- 
ories of what we believe is the greatest city 
in the world. 

I have the honor of introducing to you the 
Mayor of Greater New York, his Honor, Judge 
William J, Gaynor. 
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SPEECH OF WELCOME BY MAYOR 
GAYNOR. 


Ladies and gentlemen: I do not know 
whether I can make myself heard by all of 
you, but [ shall try to do so. I have had 
to cease speaking for about eight months, 
and I am only now trying to recover my 
voice. 

I welcome you here to this city, and while 
you are here I will try to take care of you 
or have the police take care of you (ap- 
plause). You have doubtless read in some of 
our New York newspapers who love to defile 
this city, what a bad lot of criminals we 
are up here, so I ask you specially to look 
around while you are here, and see, after all, 
whether we are very much worse than you 
are in the community that you come from 
(laughter), and I say that well knowing 
what excellent communities you come from. 

We have had recently a crime wave, a wave 
in the head of some editors of newspapers 
here, and as everybody knows, during the 
whole newspaper crime wave, crime was be- 
low the normal, and during the whole time, 
as the whole world now knows. However, 


little things like that should not disturb us: 


I welcome you here, and I am sure you will 
be well taken care of here. 





R. L. HEFLIN, Sherman, Tex. 
President-elect of the Association. 


We have here in this city 100,000 votes 
from the South, men who have settled here 
since the Civil War (applause). Let me tell 
you that that 100,000 votes is the best vote 
that we have here in the city of New York 
(applause). They bring up here the pure polit- 
ical sentiments of the South, and they vote 
here right every time (applause). And on 
local affairs, let me tell you, they don’t al- 
ways vote on the same side either (laughter). 
They know how to vote to put the rascals 
out when necessary, and they know how to 
vote to bring a competent and good govern- 
ment in all the time. 

I am told that this organization of the 
Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
is made up of nearly nine hundred plants 
and business concerns, principally corpora- 
tions. One thing is very manifest, this indus- 
try is not in the control of any trust—if it 
was there would not be any such convention 
as this to talk it over and consider it (ap- 
plause). Instead of that, we would have had 
two or three people coming up here to New 
York and sitting in an office down in Wall 
street somewhere to tell how to do the thing 
(laughter). This is a most healthy sign for 
this part of the country, where so many 
things have been turned into trusts. 


Business Combinations Are Not an Evil. 
Now business combinations are not an 
evil: they never were an evil. Corporations 
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are not an evil, but we all recognize that 
when one man or when one small concern 
gets the absolute control of one great indus- 
try, that they can do just pretty much what 
they like in that industry as to price to the 
producer on the one side, and to the con- 
sumer on the other, so that you represent 
something that is healthy and normal, 
namely, a great business, normally and natur- 
ally divided up among a large number of 
competitors. Competitors, however, that have 
the sense to come together and regulate the 
business, so that you will not entirely eat 
each other up—which is a legitimate con- 
sideration after all, because everybody has 
to look out for himself. 

There is a point at which competition is 
not a benefit to the community—that is now 
an economic principle well known. When it 
gets beyond a certain point, it may do harm 
in place of doing good. But this genera) 
healthy competition is what we want. 

We spend a great deal of time here in New 
York denouncing trusts—I don’t know how 
that is in the South. There is a good deal 
of very ridiculous talk on the subject, I am 
bound to say that. Of course there are some 
trusts that are doing evil, but every com- 
bination of business is not a trust. A trust 
is a combination of all the corporations and 
individuals who control a certain industry 
under one management—that is what a trust 
is. 

Now, it has been decided over and over 
again in this country that corporations can- 
not form co-partnerships together; they can- 
not combine together; that is the common 
law of the land. Individuals can combine 
as partners, but corporations which the State 
creates cannot combine as co-partners; each 
one must stand alone. 

Now, how did they get over that? Why, 
some of the States got over that, New Jersey 
and New York leading, by passing laws 
enabling a corporation to be formed to own 
the stock of any number of other corpora- 
tions, and in that way, that one holding com- 
pany that owns the stock of thirty-three 
other companies—or thirteen, whichever it is 
—manages all these corporations as a unit. 
That makes a trust. 

Now, if we do not want that sort of thing, 
all we can do is to repeal that sort of law; 
that is all. It is just as plain as anything 
can be. But we pass laws like that to allow 
one corporation to own the stock of any num- 
ber of corporations, and thereby you can 
form your Sugar Trust, your Vil Trust, your 
Wire Fence Trust, or any other trust. A 
very simple way to drop that is simply to re- 
peal that law; that is all. 

Strangely enough, in this State, the year 
we passed a law enabling one corporation to 
own any number of corporations, we passed 
a most strongly-worded anti-trust law. Did 
you ever hear of two such inconsistent things, 


showing the humbug really of the whole 


thing? We passed a law denouncing trusts, 
and at the very same session of the legis- 
lature passed a law by which one corporation 
could own the stock in any number of other 
corporations, and thereby legally form a 
trust—and they have done that in several 
of the other Northern States. 

I am not aware of its having been done in 
the States from which you come. I think 
some of you would have shoved your foot 
through such nonsense before this time, be- 
cause you have that way of doing in the 
South. 


Wonderful New Cottonseed Products 


Industry. 
Now, this industry that you represent is 
new in the country. A few years ago this 


cottonseed was not a commercial article at 
all; it was something like the chaff that 
comes out of the fanning mill—it blew away 
in the wind or went to waste. Now it is a 
great commercial article in which I under- 
stand there is maybe one billion of dollars 
of capital invested. 

You make oil out of it for lubricating pur- 
poses, for food substance—quite likely you 
send some of it over to Italy and it comes 
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back Italian olive oil. I guess maybe that is 
partly so, too. At all events, it is just as 
good as Italian olive oil. I know of no rea- 
son why you should not do that with it. By 
and by you will not go to that trouble, and 
we will eat it without sending it over to 
Italy (applause). 

The waste of it is used as food products 
for cattle—even for fuel, and is used in a 
variety of ways. This only shows the marvels 
of commerce. Commerce has always been 
the marvel of the world; it has been the 
great enlightener of the world; it has been 
the leader of the world. 

Letters and science never went anywhere 
except in the wake of commerce since the 
world began. Wherever the caravan moves 
across the desert, you find letters and re- 
ligion and science following in its wake and 
spreading all over the world in that way. 
That is commerce, and this that you are 
doing with this little seed illustrates modern 
commerce. 

Commerce now has to do with many other 
things that a few years ago were waste, 
but which are now utilized for the benefit 
of mankind, and yet we have people who 
are always scolding about the business men 
putting their fingers in politics and having 
laws passed for the protection of business 
and so on. 


Business Men Should Control the Government. 


But I would like to ask here today who, 
except the business men, or more than the 
business men, should control the politics of 
this country (applause). They have every 
reason to have the controlling voice in the 
government and politics of the country, be- 
cause they are the ones who make the coun- 
try great. 

So look to the politics of the communities 
from which you come; send your business 
men up to Congress; put them in the Senate 
if you can—if you can! (Applause.) We 
need some of them there mighty badly, and 
by aid of the selection of Senators by popular 
vote or by a general canvass of the State, 
as you do down South, I dare say you are 
sending competent business men up to that 
body, which has been quite lonesome of the 
right kind of business men for a long time 
(applause). 

Lawyers are all very good in their place, 
but I having been both a lawyer and a judge, 
I am bound to say that the lawyers and the 
judges do not know everything, to say the 
least (laughter). We need to inject some 
good hard business sense into the affairs of 
this nation. 

Not only that. You business men now are 
coming from the colleges all over the country. 
You are bringing your sons out of the col- 


leges. The young generation of the business 
men here in the North and the South are 


largely made up of highly educated men, and 
there is no reason on earth why you should 
not come forward in the councils of the coun- 
try and take the place to which you are en- 
titled. The business interests of a country 
are the predominant thing of a country. Sci- 
entific things go with business things; phil- 
osophy goes with business things; all that 
is good—even religion with business 
affairs, and combining them all in order to 
represent the best that is in all, not only in 
business affairs and in social rights, but in 


roes 
goes 


the government and in the councils of the 
country. 

Now, I say again, I welcome you here, and 
I welcome you here especially because it is 
a good omen and a good sign of the times 


to see so many business men in one line of 
business meet up here in the North to con- 
sult over their affairs, and teach us that 
business can be carried on without being cen- 
tered in a few hands, after all. (Loud ap- 
plause.) 


CHAIRMAN GASH: Ladies and Gentle- 
men, Mr. Mayor: I have the honor to intro- 
duce to you the vice-president of the Inter- 
state Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, Mr. 
R. L. Heflin, of Texas, who will respond to 
the address of the Mayor. 
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Reply to the Address of Welcome. 

Mr. Mayor, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

For the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association, its members and friends, we 
tender grateful thanks for this gracious wel- 
come to the first city of our country by its 
greatest and most honored chief magistrate. 

For though not all of us, Mr. Mayor, may 
claim direct citizenship in your great city, or 
even your Empire State, and though we 
come from lands far distant, we are loyal 
citizens of a common country, and all alike 
committed to those things tending to the 
uplift and purification of civic government, 
and we recognize in you, sir, one who has set 
high the standard of official honor and taught 
a nation that there still lives the grand and 
lofty sentiment that public office is a public 
trust. 

And so, Mr. Mayor, we are proud to meet 
here in New York, and to have your warm 
and eloquent assurance of our welcome. For 
we feel that we may justly claim some share 
in the pride you must feel in this great 
city, and small though it may be, modestly 
urge, through the great and growing indus- 
try we represent, some share in the making 
of that splendid commercial prosperity which 
has made it the wonder and the admiration 
of all the world. 


Indeed, in New York are domiciled the 
largest and most powerful organizations in 
our industry, and from New York must come 
in large part the financial assistance which 
renders possible the existence of many 
others. Let us hope that in rendering this 
same financial assistance, and in the warm 
and hospitable invitation which has brought 
us here today, New York may find no re- 
grets, and may not on some other day be 
compelled to summon us here to explain 
why the obligations incurred in this, finan- 
cial assistance are not more promptly met, 
lest we be constrained-to answer that ‘we, in 
our far-away and limited industrial field, 
have not in a whole twelve months’ been 
able to prodiice a crop of cottonseed oil as 
great as one institution in your great city, 
under the cheerful guidance of the charming 
gentlemen who are our hosts here today, 
presents to the trusting world in a few short 
hours. a 

But, Mr. Mayor, whether measured by the 
cotton that whitens a thousand fields in our 
far-away and well-beloved South, or by the 
transactions so cheerfully chalked upon the 
boards of your great Exchange here in New 
York, our is a great and important industry, 
dealing as it does with a raw material that, 
even within the memory of many of us here, 
once had but little if any value—and no one 
would dare hint that there is an old man 
among us. 

Our industry represents a permanent in- 
vestment of more than eighty millions of 
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dollars, and the employment of more than 
five times that amount in the handling of 
its transactions. It gives employment to 
more than a hundred thousand of our fellow 
citizens, and in addition to an important 
share in the domestic commerce of our 
country, sends its products into every port 
where American trade has found an entrance 
or our glorious flag has kissed the sun. 

Again, I thank you, Mr. Mayor, for the 
welcome you have given us, and presuming 
on the liberal spirit it foreshadows, beg to 
express the hope that in your kindly fore- 
thought for those who have gathered here, 
you have whispered to the stern and Argus- 
eyed guardsmen of your city’s peace, that 
we have traveled long and far; we come 
from lands where trees are tall and prairies 
broad; our feet are unused to the devious 
paths of city life; our ears unattuned to 
the roar of ceaseless traffic; many of us live 
in sections where the voice of the prohi- 
bitionist has been heard in the land. We 
may grow weary, our vision be confused, our 
memories weakened, and we may need a 
helping hand to sustain us. Won‘t you tell 
them to be 

“To our virtues very kind, 
To our faults a little blind.” 


CHAIRMAN GASH: The duties of the 
Chairman of the Committee on Arrangements 
are now almost completed, and to you, Mr. 
President Taylor, I have the honor of turning 
over the gavel. I hope that in your pre- 
siding over this convention we may have 
peace and happiness reigning throughout the 
meeting. 

I want to say to you, Mr. Taylor, and 
ladies and gentlemen, that if there is any- 
thing in the city of New York, from the top 
of the Singer building to the end and bottom 
of the Pennsylvania tunnel, we will try to 
get it for you, and if we cannot get it, we will 
have the Mayor, through the Board of Alder- 
men, pass resolutions giving it to you. 

I want to say to you, ladies and gentlemen, 
that we welcome you to New York City, 
and we hope you will have a good time. If 
there is anything which may go wrong, be- 
lieve it is not our fault, as we are doing 
the best we can. We have a big city, with 
five million people, and it takes time to get 
around. If you get mixed up with a crowd, 
sent to the nearest police station for protec- 
tion, and you will be well taken care of. 
(Applause. ) 


PRESIDENT TAYLOR: We have been 
somewhat delayed in our programme this 
morning, and instead of proceeding with the 
routine business as called for on the pro- 
gramme, we will now have the address on 
“Industrial Management in Organization,” by 
Mr. Henry R. Towne, president of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association of New York City. 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT AND ORGANIZATION 


By Henry R. Towne, President of the Manufacturers’ Association of New York. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: The 
Mayor in his address, to which we have just 
listened with pleasure, referred to the fact 
that you are here representing a great in- 
dustry, divided into many units, and that a 
general, healthy competition is evidenced 
thereby. The story is told of Charles Lamb, 
when out of health at one time, of consult- 
ing his physician and being told by the 
physician to take exercise on an empty stom- 
ach, and he promptly inquired: “On whose 
stomach?” Now, the question of healthful- 
ness in competition depends upon whose 
health is concerned, and it would have been 
very interesting, I think, Mr. President, if 
his Honor the Mayor might have prolonged 
his discussion a little and enlightened us 
on that subject. 

I have been asked to talk to you this morn- 
ing on the subject of “Industrial Manage- 
ment and Organization.” The subject is ont 
which interests every manufacturer, and I 
assume that most of the men included in this 
audience are included in that term. The 
two great achievements of the Nineteenth 
Century, industrially, were the replacement 


of hand labor by the machines, and the re- 
placement of the individual business man by 
the corporation. One, at least, of the great 
opportunities before us in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury is to return to the individual, and to 
lift the efficiency of the individual worker 
on to a higher plane than has ever before 
been achieved, and another problem which 
confronts us is that of adapting the corpora- 
tion with its vast possibilities, both for good 
and for evil, to the conditions of our day, 
in such manner that there shall be a fair 
balance between its good and its unfavorable 
phases. 

All manufacturers in all fields of industry 
are concerned in this subject of increasing 
efficiency. As the manufacturer—as a manu- 
facturer myself it has been the subject of 
study and work with me for more than forty 
years, and that perhaps gave me some quali- 
fications to venture to address you upon the 
subject. 


What Real Scientific Management Is. 


The term “scientific management” has been 
very much in evidence of late in the press, 
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and otherwise, and a word or two may be 
spared to explain what is meant by that 
phrase. It is not a happy phrase, but it is 
the best one which has been found as yet to 
designate the subject. 

Under the old method of industrial man- 
agement, we had a system which was largely 
military—in each plant, large or small, and 
in each division of a plant, of any size, it 
was the military organization which existed, 
with one man in charge, with lieutenants 
under him, and sub-lieutenants, perhaps, un- 
der them, and all centered in a single head, 
and the manager was responsible for the 
efficiency of each and every part of the work 
under his charge. The old method employed, 
as we are learning, high labor costs, although 
partly balanced by low indirect expenses, 
commonly designated as overhead charges. 

The new system, in place of being military, 
is functional. Instead of one man being 
responsible for all the operations and func- 
tions in the department, or the business 
under his charge, one is responsible for a 
certain group of functions throughout the 
establishment, in many rooms in many build- 
ings, possibly, in large organizations, in many 
plants, so that in each division, or shop, or 
room, there is one, two, three, four, some- 
times ten different heads, each responsible 
for certain functional parts of the work, and 
all co-ordinated by a commander in chief, a 
captain. 

Under the new system, in like manner, 
where formerly we had high labor cost, we 
now learn to get low labor cost, but where 
formerly we had quite low overheads, we are 
now getting high overhead charges. The ag- 
gregate cost of production, labor, and all of 
the indirect or overhead charges, the two 
components, have been shifted. The result, 
however, is that the aggregate has been re- 
duced in some cases very largely indeed. 

Under the old system we had to a greater 
or less extent the process which, in its worst 
phases, is designated as “sweating,” the ef- 
fort to obtain the product of labor at the 
lowest cost, and to accomplish that by reduc- 
ing wages, in the hope that the workmen 
would thereby be stimulated to increase effi- 
ciency and productiveness, in order to recover 
the reduction in its rate. ° 


Pay the Workman for What He Does. 


In the new system, on the contrary, we 
start with a scientific and technical study of 
the operations involved, and determine how 
they can be conducted in the best possible 
manner, and almost always find that they 
can be done better than heretofore, by in- 
structing the workmen how to use and main- 
tain and better the system that is developed, 
and then compensate him for his enlarged 
efficiency by giving him a fair share of the 
resulting gain in cost. 

Under the old system we found out a good 
plan, but made poor use of it; under the new 
system we have better plans, as a rule, but 
we are making better use of all the improved 
plans, old and new. Under the old system 
they depended on the workman’s initiative 
for advances being suggested by the work- 
men, and under the new, they depend on the 
owners’ or employers’ initiative. That was 
a pretty good looking system, but the new 
is one of scientific precision. 

I happen to have been engaged in work of 
this kind, as I have said, for a great many 
years, and I happen also to have had the 
pleasure of a personal acquaintance extend- 
ing over most of these years with my friend 
F. W. Taylor, of Philadelphia, who is identi- 
fied with this new system of scientific man- 
agement more prominently than any other 
man, and principally because he more than 
any other man is responsible for its in- 
ception and development, so I am speaking 
from considerable personal knowledge and ex- 
perience. 


A Serious Undertaking and Not Easy. 


I want to say, in the first place, as I have 
had occasion to say to many who have con- 
sulted me in regard to the matter of scien- 
tifie management, that it is a serious under- 
taking, not to be entered into lightly, or 
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without a clear understanding’ of what it 
implies and involves. 

1 can best emphasize and illustrate what I 
mean by stating that in the case of my own 
industry, the Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, it cost us nearly three years of 
preparatory work and upwards of $25,000 of 
outlay, before we were ready to put the new 
system effectively into operation in the one 
department of our plant in which we had 
decided to experiment with its introduction. 
We were convinced, at the outset, however, 
that the experiment was worth while, we 
were not discouraged by the expense of time, 
we persevered, and we have had our reward. 

The results accomplished have more than 
justified all the time and expense involved, 
and have repaid themselves many time over, 
and are giving us a continuous and continu- 
ing return which is worth many times an- 
nually the cost of installing it. and we are 
extending it now into other departments of 
the plant. 
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And so if you ask me whether a system 
of scientific management is profitable, I say 
“Yes,” but it must be introduced under ex- 
pert management and direction until it is 
thoroughly established. My friend, ex-Con- 
troller Metz, in this city a few years ago in 
a meeting similar to this made a very happy 
distinction of an expert, and it is pertinent 
here. He said the scientific man knows why, 
the practical man knows how, but the expert 
knows why and how, and in this particular 
matter that I am discussing the expert is 
essential to success. 


Management of Labor and Material. 

The application of the new method of in- 
dustrial management may be divided into 
two heads, labor and material. As to labor 
costs again, there are two elements, the men 
themselves and the machines which they use. 
It is presupposed in introducing the system 
that the machine equipment is good, or if 
not, it will be made reasonably good and 
modern. But, even so, our experience has 
shown that the average workman and the 
average owner, neither of them, are making 
the best use even of their best machinery 
under average conditions, that in general ex- 
pert study applied to each individual prob- 
lem almost invariably discloses the opportu- 
nity for a better and more efficient way of 
operating machines than has heretofore been 
made. 

it is the same principle as in the case of 
human labor—the application of trained, ex- 
pert intelligence to the study of the problem. 
The work to be done in order to make an 
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effective commencement in scientific manage- 
ment divides itself into a number of groups 
or subdivisions, and particularly amongst 
these are time study, which is the analysis 
of the movements necessary for accomplish- 
ing the work, whether by hand or in a ma- 
chine, the routine of the work, which implies 
following through the mill or factory or plant 
from the time the raw material is started 
until the finished product reaches the store- 
house, so that each movement shall be done 
with the utmost economy and speed and co- 
ordinated with all other parts of the work; 
the instruction cards whereby each operative, 
especially those running machines, has a clear 
set of instructions as to how he is to do 
his work, and is not left to chance or hap- 
hazard or individual opinion, but is guided 
by the results of the study of the experts 
who have plotted the work. 


The Handling of Stock and Men. 


Then comes what is called the plans of 
stores, which means the management of stock, 
so that the right materials will be on hand 
at the right time; the gang boss, or foreman 
under the old sense of the word, who as- 
signs the work to the different men, and sees 
that everything is moving properly as to ma- 
chinery; the inspector who sees that the re- 
sults of the work are up to the determined 
standard; the repair loss to take charge of 
all repairs, and will leave the individual 
workman the care of the machinery; and 
finally the disciplinarian, who sees that the 
work of all the others is co-ordinated and 
moves smoothly. 

In the provision and control of material, 
the essential in any industrial plant, may be 
epitomized in this way—that it implies hav- 
ing the right material in the right place in 
the right quantity and at the right time. 
If you have accomplished that, you have done 
all that is possible in the way of controlling 
your material, and it is a very large factor in 
the management of most industries. The 
subject of material also involves the determ- 
ination of the relative quantities of each kind 
of material entering into the final product, 
the determination of maximum and minimum 
quantities of each which should be kept on 
hand, and the maintenance of the stock 
within these limits, and finally with suffi- 
cient flexibility whereby, without disturbance 
or shock to the work, the rate of accumula- 
tion of stock may be modified from time to 
time by the general management of the busi- 
ness to conform to changing market condi- 
tions. In brief, these are the essential fea- 
tures of the new features of industrial man- 
agement. 


What Has Been Accomplished. 


Now, you will be more interested, perhaps, 
in having a few tangible examples of what 
may be accomplished by the scientific man- 
agement. Mr. Taylor, in one of his most 
rudimentary examples, showed that by the 
application of brain work and study in some 
of the most simple operations you can in- 
crease the efficiency of the roughest kind of 
unskilled labor. 

For example, in handling pig iron, taking 
it from the furnace to the shifting cars, and 
from the shifting cars to the storage fields 
or elsewhere, in one of the great steel plants, 
it was possible to reduce the number of 
operations, and increase the labor of the men 
three and one-half times, without overtaxing 
the workmen—on the contrary, by providing 
rational and properly modulated periods of 
rest, they enabled the workman to work at 
a much more satisfactory rate, and with less 
fatigue at the end of the day’s work. 

In like manner Mr. Gilbert, a prominent 
building contractor in this city, has applied 
this new system to the art of bricklaying, 
and has reduced the number of movements 
necessary in laying bricks on an ordinary 
wall from 18 to 4.5, increasing the output 
of the individual workman proportionately, 
and likewise, of course, securing a greater 
volume of work at the same expenditure of 
wages. 

Coming to my own plant, where I can give 
you more detailed figures, I will cite a few 
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instances selected at random, typical of what 
the system can accomplish. 

Each of these four items which I shall 
state, relates to some one operation on some 
one part of the metalic product. In item A, 
the labor cost was reduced fifty per cent., the 
earnings per day of the workmen were in- 
creased eighty-one per cent., the output per 
day was increased 275 per cent. Case B, the 
labor cost was reduced 45 per cent., work- 
men’s wages were increased 15 per cent., in- 
creased output 110 per cent. Case C, the 
labor was reduced 76 per cent.—and in this 
ease the earnngs per day were also reduced 
about 14 per cent.—but the explanation is 
that an analysis of the operation developed 
that it could be transferred to a different 
class of machines and operated by a much 
less skilled character of labor, and that the 
new rate of wages gave a higher compensa- 
tion to this low grade of labor than it had 
enjoyed before, and in this case the output 
was increased 350 per cent. In Case D, the 
labor cost was reduced 50 per cent., earnings 
increased 91 per cent., and the output in- 
creased 400 per cent. 

A few other cases of quantities of produc- 
tion per day, per man or machine, may be 
of interest. One rose from 810 pieces to 
2,900; another from 2,500 to 6,000; another 
from 3,500 to 7,000; another from 1,550 to 
7,000. All of these increments of output and 
of earnings, and decrease in cost, were due 
to the combining and the sum of several 
different causes, the kind of machine em- 
ployed, which was frequently shifted or 
changed from what had been previously used 
to one better adapted to the work—the kind 
of tool used in the machine—speed at which 
the machine was operated, and the more in- 
telligent and efficient use of human labor. 
All of these factors entered into the result. 
No one of them is or could be responsible 
alone for the great changes which were ef- 
fected. 


Functional Feature of Industrial Manage- 
ment. 


Now, I have referred previously to one of 
the main features of the new system of in- 
dustrial management as being “functional” as 
distinguished from the old military basis. 
Perhaps I should take a minute or two to 
define what we mean by functional manage- 
ment. Even under the old system there 
have always been a few functional divisions. 
In any plant of any size, it has been cus- 
tomary to have a paymaster, who had charge 
of the computations of the wages and dis- 
bursing of the money earned by the em- 
ployees in all parts of the plant. There has 
usually been a purchasing agent who made 
all purchases in common for all parts of the 
business, and in engineering and some other 
industries, there has been a drawing or de- 
signing office. 

Now under the new system, the object is 
to functionalize wherever it can be reason- 
ably and efficiently done, by segregating in 
each department the things that are common 
to a certain function, or whose function is 
common, and aggregating them under the 
charge of one man or bureau. These fune- 
tional divisions are indicated in the list that 
I have give already of the subdivisions under 
the Taylor or modern system of industrial 
management and others will suggest them- 
selves. 

Othere are such as these—an employment 
bureau, where one man is in charge of the 
employing of labor of all kinds needed for a 
large plant—the rate bureau, which governs 
the rate of day wages, or hourly wages, and 
all piece -work rates for all departments; 
another the mechanical bureau, which has 
charge of the special tool equipment for all 
rooms, or departments or divisions. Another 
is what is commonly called the power or 
plant bureau, which has charge of the build- 
ings and machinery, shafting, ete., and as 
another illustration, which I shall give in 
greater detail, because I think it will inter- 
est you, the care of belting bureau or division. 

Now, it may at first glance seem to be 
carrying a plan to an extreme, to segregate 
in any plant where power is employed, the 
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care of leather belting from other things, and 
to make that the business of some man, with 
such assistance as the size of the plant may 
require, to take care of that belting and to 
take its care out of the hands of those who 
heretofore have looked after it, namely, the 
individual workman running this or that ma- 
chine, or possibly a millwright, looking after 
the main belts that are common to the whole 
plant. 
Some Points About Belting. 


Among the other good things which Mr. 
Taylor has done in this field, many years 
ago, was to take up the study of the trans- 
mission of power by belt, and the result of 
the work done at that time by him and many 
other investigators, in the same field, has been 
to develop a well-defined science and knowl- 
edge of this subject—applying that knowl- 
edge through experts, in the sense previously 
defined, and they found that there is a great 
economy, direct and indirect, in segregating 
the care of beltings, and putting it into the 
hands of men trained for that special work. 

In the case of my own plant, where about 
6,000 belts are in use, we found that under 
the old system of leaving the care of belting 
to ‘the individual men in the different build- 
ings and shops, in 1906, the average,cost per 
annum was 96 cents per belt. We started 
this new system, which determines the speed 
at which the belt shall be run, tension at 
which it shall be laced, kind of lacing em- 
ployed, dressing used, and the frequency with 
which the dressing should be applied, and 
all these functions are attended to and main- 
tained by a const&nt inspection on the part 
of:the man employed in the belt room, and 
the individual users of belts are prohibited 
from interfering in any way with them. 

As the result of this change we have had 
the following experience: The old cost was 
96 cents per belt per annum in 1906; in 1907 
it was reduced to 73 cents; in 1908 to 45 
cents; in 1909 to 42 cents, and 1910 to 40 
cents. Now, in addition to this saving of 
more than one-half of what it formerly cost 
for the upkeeping of belting, we have got 
an indirect benefit, which probably is many 
times greater, resulting from the operation 
of each machine at its best and most efficient 
speed, the maintenance of that speed at all 
times, no speed fluctuation, because of vary- 
ing conditions of the belting, and thereby an 
increase in production, a decided increase in 
the uniformity and quality of the product, 
and the application of the whole time of the 
men running these machines to their proper 
work, keeping them and the machines both 
usefully employed instead of, as formerly, 
having one or both of them idle while the 
belts were being overhauled and mended. 

This is a typical example of what is im- 
plied by functional management. The same 
thing has been done in the plant I referred 
to, and in many others in regard to the care 
of cutting tools in a metal industry. Form- 
erly the upkeep of these was left to each in- 
dividual workman, and each one had _ his 
opinions as to how a cutting tool should be 
tempered and ground, ete., whereas we now 
know as the result of investigations by many 
experts all over the world, that there is a 
well-defined practice in this matter, and that 
for a particular purpose in a particular ma- 
chine a tool requires to have a certain angle, 
a certain temperature, and the cutting speed 
should be a certain number of feet per 
minute. By concentrating that work into a 
bureau, and putting in charge of that work 
a man trained in the work, a specialist in 
that trade, we get equal or greater results 
than those in the case of the care of belting 
which I have already illustrated in detail. 


Aggregate Influence of These Reforms. 


- In conclusion, gentlemen, the aggregate in- 
fluences of these great changes which are be- 
ing made in industrial management, the ag- 
gregate effect is going to be immensely to 
increase the efficiency and the output of me- 
chanical and other plants of all kinds. 
Now, I know nothing about the technical 
part of this business in which you are en- 
gaged, the processes employed in crushing 
seed, but I feel absolutely confident in stat- 
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ing that the principles which I have illus- 
trated, and with which I am familiar in their 
application chiefly to the metal industry, can 
apply to other industries, that the applica- 
tion of these principles to your industry will 
yield results proportionately as great as those 
I have referred to in other directions. 

We are just beginning to appreciate the 
possibilities of increasing the efficiency of 
the units of labor, the man, by intelligent 
study of what he is intended to accomptish, 
by individualizing the means necessary for 
doing that in the simplest and easiest way, 
and then teaching him how to do that, and 
teaching all who are doing that same kind of 
work to do it in the same way, instead of 
leaving it. as heretofore to the individual 
initiative of each, with results which we are 
now finding out are a mere fractional part of 
the results which would be represented by 
one hundred per cent. efficiency. 

Duty and self interest appeal to all manu- 
facturers to take up this subject and to 
apply it as far as they find opportunity in 
their respective fields of industry. The 
United States has a great market in foreign 
countries for the export of its surplus pro- 
duction. We are seeing year by year, I 
might almost say day by day, a steady in- 
crease in the capacity of our productive 
plants, to say nothing of our raw materials, 
and we all know that in many lines of in- 
dustry that capacity exists because of our 
domestic consumption. As we continue to 
develop in one industry after unother, then 
the need for foreign markets, for the dispo- 
sition of our surplus products, will become 
greater and greater. 

Nothing will help each and all of us, and 
the country, in this direction more than to 
increase the efficiency of our producing opera- 
tions. If we maintain our pace equal with 
the other great manufacturing and exporting 
countries, especially Germany «and Great 
Britain, and still better, if we can outrun 
them in this race for efficiency, the time 
is not far distant when we shall have in our 
control the purchasing markets of the world. 


Move for a Permanent Tariff Commission. 


In that connection I want to say just one 
word to you. In connection with a matter 
directly germane to this question of our ex- 
port markets, and I understand that the 
product in which you are interested is largely 
exported, and that is the question of the 
manner in which our peridiical revisions of 
the tariff shall take place. We are all manu- 
facturers and familiar with the evils of the 
old system. 

Many of us have been interested in the 
movement now on foot for correcting the old 
method by the creation of a permanent Tariff 
Commission or Board. We have a Tariff 
Board existing at present by Executive order, 
and at Executive pleasure, which is doing 
admirable work in the period of its beginning, 
and which board, if continued, as it should 
be and we hope it will be, will be of im- 
mense and lasting value to the industries in 
this country. 

I hope that all of you gentlemen who have 
not already had occasion to look into this 
matter will do so, and I assure you that with 
knowledge of the subject will come a con- 
viction that the Tariff Board should be main- 
tained as a permanent feature of our govern- 
mental machinery. 

The chairman suggested in writing to me 
that I should touch, in closing, upon one 
other phase of this subject, industrial organ- 
ization. His Honor, the Mayor, has antici- 
pated me in that particular feature, and has 
referred to some phases of modern industrial 
organization. Whether the present trend of 
public sentiment in this matter is right or 
wrong, remains to be seen. The transition 
today from nineteenth century to twentieth 
century methods is one of the most interest- 
ing phases of industrial science to the evolu- 
tion or development of the world’s progress. 
and that is now going on under our eyes. 

We have learned by experience the effi- 
ciency of large units, and yet in all indus- 
tries we should desire a conservation of the 
small unit, and in some industries, your own, 
as I understand, conditions are such, for the 
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present, if not permanently, that the small 
unit dominates, and is the only condition 
under which the business can be carried on, 
at any rate for the present, but under a 
condition which may be the final solution of 
this industrial problem, it must and should 
be one which will insure fair play for all con- 
cerned, for the small units as well as for 
the large, provided the small unit does its 
fair share in industrial progress, by keeping 
abreast of the times in its methods and 
equipment, and not lying down and relying 
on obsolete processes, and antiquated equip- 
ment, and asking to be helped to make the 
same money as others more progressive in 
their methods. 


Advantage in Business Consolidation. 


Notwithstanding that, the fact remains 
that in many industries, and perhaps ulti- 
mately we shall find in all, experience is prov- 
ing conclusively the advantage to be gained 
by consolidation in large industrial units. 
The recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
have certainly somewhat clarified the situa- 
tion in this respect. Previously all of us 
were in doubt as to exactly what the law 
would permit and what the law forbids in 
this direction. The recent decisions imply 
that the question hereafter is to be answered 
by the rule of reason, and if so, we can face 
the outcome with confidence. All of us, of 
course, must respect the law, but in the long 
run the laws of any self-governing com- 
munity, as we are, must reflect the usages 
of the people, and if the present law govern- 
ing this matter shall be found ultimately to 
be incompatible with what the sound con- 
servative, honest good sense of our business 
world finds to be necessary, or even to be 
highly expedient in the conduct of business 
affairs, the law will be changed, and as his 
Honor the Mayor pointed out, the way to 
avoid the evils of bad laws is to repeal them. 

There is no evidence yet that the law I am 
referring to, that of 1890, needs to be re- 
pealed. It looks now as though the inter- 
pretation of the law by the courts is in- 
creasingly going to confitm it in its applica- 
tion to the reasonable needs and conditions 
of modern business, and if so, we can be 
patient for a while longer and believe the 
law will be worked out through test cases 
in the courts, and a solution which all can 
accept and live under be reached. 

There is danger both ways in this matter. 
and there is added reason for our making 
haste slowly. Some of us have learned by 
experience the truth of what Mayor Gaynor 
referred to, that unrestricted competition is 
not advantageous to the community, and that 
it sometimes spells “ruin” to the individual 
manufacturer. But, on the other hand, we 
have seen the possible evils and the great 
danger to overgrown and overbalanced ag- 
gregations of capital to industry. Now, 
somewhere between these two extremes lies a 
happy mean which we must find, and which 
recent events indicate we are going to find 
without great difficulty, and we hope without 
very great delay. 


Effect of These Industrial Movements. 


The ultimate effect, gentlemen, of these 
various industrial movements which we are 
considering, and some of which I have tried 
to indicate in detail to you, the aggregate 
effect of them, may be summed up in this 
way—they imply intensive production. Now, 
you men from the farming and cotton grow- 
ing States know what intensive farming is— 
the term can be applied, and the fact can be 
made as real in industry of other kinds as 
in farming, and the purpose and tendency of 
modern scientific management is towards in- 
tensive production. 

Another object is the reclamation of waste 
and losses—in any busines where the new 
system is intelligently applied, there will be 
found a surprising opportunity for reclama- 
tion of this kind, and the other factor may 
be called that of conservation of our national 
industrial resources, power. We are wasting 
today in our industrial methods a _ vast 
amount of material which might be concerted 
into products, and there is a still greater 
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amount of human energy, labor and time, 
which is lost, simply because it is misapplied! 
If we apply it properly, we conserve it, and 
we thereby increase our industrial resources, 
and in that way we shall put ourselves in 
better position to compete in the markets of 
the world. 

The final result will be, if we extend our 
studies into this question of industrial effi- 
ciency and power, that we may be able to 
excel other industrial nations, will get the 
command of the world markets for all prod- 
ucts that we can spare, and which we can 
export. (Applause.) 


Former President Allen Invited to Preside. 

PRESIDENT TAYLOR: Mr. Allen, I be- 
lieve, sir, you are the only president the 
association has ever had who has been so 
unfortunate as not to preside over a meeting 
of the association, Last year, when our asso- 
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It becomes my duty as President of the 
Association to present a brief view of pres- 
ent conditions in our business, and to make 
such recommendations as may appear to us 
advisable for the consideration of the con- 
vention. Of course, you will readily under- 


stand that many of the suggestions that I 
shall make are simply my personal opinions, 
and it is expected that each member will be 
equally free in expressing his views on any 
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of the subjects mentioned. It is only by a 
free and fair discussion that we can arrive 
at equitable and proper methods for reform- 
ing abuses, or an expression of the views of 
our members. The officials of your Associa- 
tion are simply instruments for carrying out 
the wishes of the majority of the members. 
Present Conditions. 

The season just ending has been one of 
the most difficult ones to handle in the his- 
tory of the business. Our products opened 
at the highest prices that we have known 
in years, and have steadily declined until 
about the middle of April. It is always 
difficult to make money on a declining mar- 
ket in our business, as the circumstances 
surrounding it are such that it is almost im- 
possible to sell our products against pur- 
chases of cottonseed on the day the trades 
are effected. 

Then again, we have so many buyers lo- 
cated out in the country who are from time 
to time committing us to thousands upon 
thousands of tons of seed, of which we are 
not advised until the shipments of the car- 
loads are made. It is, therefore, impossible 
for us at all times to know just what our 
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ciation met, you were called to perform a 
mournful duty, and it became my pleasure, 
as vice-president of the association, to pre- 
side in your stead, and I hope, now, sir, that 
you will take the chair and preside. 

Mr. Allen expresesd his pleasure at the in- 
vitation, but stated that he hardly thought 
the condition of his health would permit him 
to accept the offer and preside at the meeting. 

THE PRESIDENT: I am sure we all re- 
gret that Mr. Allen does not feel well enough 
to preside at this meeting. 

MR. HEFLIN: I move a rising vote of 
thanks be tendered to Mr. Towne for the in- 
teresting and instructive address which he 
has delivered. 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Towne, it gives 
me pleasure to extend a vote of the associa- 
tion to you for your interesting address. 

MR TOWNE: I thank you. 


OF THE PRESIDENT 


purchases have been. These matters are, of 
course, familiar to all the members of the 
Association, and it is not necessary to go 
further into detail. 

When this Association was organized in 
1897 practically the same conditions existed. 
The expression was made at that time that 
a curtailment of the production of our prod- 
ucts would probably put us in better condi- 
tion, but the late Mr. L. A. Ransom, in 
answer to this suggestion, said: “It is better 
to increase consumption than to curtail pro- 
duction, and to justify this plan the home 
demand for our products must be increased.” 
We are all well aware that the prophetic 
statement of Mr. Ransom has been fully 
realized in a greater consumption of cotton- 
seed oil and other products throughout the 
country. And yet we are facing at this 
time practically the same condition, notwith- 
standing the fact that the values of cotton- 
seed products have increased from in the 
neighborhood of $16 per ton to $37. 

It would be well for us to look carefully 
into the reasons why it is that with this 
tremendous increase in the value of our prod- 
ucts since 1897 we are not today on a better 
profit-making basis. We all know that there 
has been a tremendous increase in the num- 
ber of cottonseed oil mills that have been 
erected in the South. Each one of these 
mills is bound to have a sufficient quantity 
of seed to operate it for a reasonable length 
of time; and this, taken in connection with 
the increased competition by having more 
persons in the market, has certainly been one 
reason why the cost of our raw material has 
increased at a greater pace than the advance 
in the values of our products. 

Another serious difficulty that confronts us 
is the fact that there are two classes of 
mills—one composed of mills with six or 
more presses, located at railroad centers, per- 
mitting these mills to reach practically 
every point in the territory in which they 
operate; the other class consists of small 
mills containing from one to four presses, 
usually located at points where the receipts 
of cottonseed are large, and seldom at points 
that have more than one or two railroads. 
These mills are confined, therefore, in the 
territory from which they are to draw seed. 

It is, of course, a fact that the large mills 
can operate very much more economically as 
to working cost than the small ones. And it 
is also true that the cost of employing com- 
petent experts in the manufacturing part 
of the business is very much less in the 
case of the large mills than it is in the case 
of these local enterprises. 

With the increase in the number of mills 
and the comparative limitation of the 
amount of cottonseed produced, a very seri- 
ous economic condition confronts us, and in 
the last three or four years the competition 
between these two classes of mills has become 
more and more severe, and has finally re- 
sulted in a competition for the raw material 
and in the sale of products which at the pres- 
ent time seems to be one of “the survival 
of the fittest.’ This competition, however 
friendly it may be from the personal stand- 
point, must in the end result in the abso- 
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lute control of the business by one or the 
other kind of these classes of mills. 

Speaking, therefore, for both classes, it 
appears to your officers that reforms are 
necessary in all the departments of manu- 
facture and of purchase and sale. For in- 
stance, what one of you, whether in charge 
of a large mill or a small one, is able to 
tell what proportion of the expense of 
manufacture is borne by your cottonseed 
meal, or what proportion of the cost of your 
raw material should be definitely assigned to 
this particular product? 

If you cannot tell what your cottonseed 
meal has cost you, how is it possible for you 
to know the price at which you should sell 
it? It would, therefore, seem necessary to 
apply some scientific investigations to the 
manufacture of cottonseed products, and to 
arrive at some accurate method of knowing 
the cost of our respective products. 

So late as 1902 the mills practically worked 
by rule of thumb, and very few could tell 
you the percentage of oil that they were 
leaving in the cake, and practically none 
could tell what the yield of products was 
going to be from a ton of seed. But in that 
year was commenced the general applica- 
tion of analytic chemistry to the control of 
our factory processes, and the result has 
been marvelous when compared with our 
previous results. We have increased the 
yield of oil from a ton of seed at least 
three gallons, and the yield of cottonseed 
meal at least 100 pounds, and all because 
the report of the chemist showed us con- 
clusively where we have been deficient in 
the various steps of manufacture. 

The purchase of our raw material differs 
very materially from that of any other in- 
dustry of similar volume. In the first place, 
it is impossible to purchase cottonseed on the 
same basis as that in vogue in the case of 
wheat and corn. It also differs from the 
nearest similar substance that we now know, 
namely, flaxseed, in that it is impossible to 
store cottonseed in very large bulk for a 
great length of time, due to the fact that 
cour seed*will almost be sure to heat. 

It is, therefore, impossible for the mills to 
contract ahead through reputable concerns 
for their supply of cottonseed, and there is 
no probability of our ever having any ex- 
change on which we can buy cottonseed in 
sufficient quantities to run our mills. We 
must, therefore, be dependent upon the con- 
nections made by the various mills, either 
directly with planters or with seed buyers 
for our supplies. The tendency on the part 
of both the planter and seed buyer to specu- 
late on cottonseed has caused in many in- 
stances great loss by reason of the heating 
of the cottonseed and the consequent pro- 
duction of off-grade products. 

The anxiety of the less conservative manu- 
facturers to procure a satisfactory amount 
of cottonseed to run the mills, as the years 
have passed, has brought into the business 
all sorts of abuses that tend to increase the 
cost of the raw material as delivered in our 
mills. without giving to the producer of the 
cottonseed any of the advantages which 
would acerve to him if more conservative 
methods were used. These abuses have also 
resulted in many unbusinesslike practices, to 
which every mill is opposed, but which so far 
it has seemed impossible to eliminate. 

The questions to which I refer in a gen- 
eral way have nothing to do with the gen- 
eral competition between the mills for the 
supply of seed. There will be just as much 
competition, and far more cash in the 
pockets of the farmers if some of these evils 
could be eradicated. These evils do not exist 
in cotton, corn, wheat or flax seed, and there 
is no reason why they should exist in the 
cottonseed business. 

There is no question as to competition 
being very apparent in all of the products 
above mentioned, and I do think that 
there is any less competition in these arti- 
eles than there is in cottonseed. We need 
a more intimate relation with the producers 
of cottonseed and a better understanding of 
the conditions on their part. 

I would, therefore, recommend that two 
committees be appointed, one to investigate 
our manufacturing, with a view of introduc- 
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ing more scientific methods; and another for 
the purpose of investigating thoroughly our 
methods of purchasing raw material and our 
methods of selling our products; and that 
the reports of these committees be published 
by the Association. 


Legislation. 

When Mr. L. W. Haskell moved the ap- 
pointment of a committee on the permanent 
organization of this Association at the meet- 
in in Nashville, Tenn., in 1897, he said in 
part: “If we had a committee, and if we 
had the necessary money to pay for a delega- 
tion to stay in Washington one or more 
months, if necessary, we could accomplish 
something that would be worth a thousand 
times what it would cost us, and if you are 
going into an organization that is to do any 
good we must be prepared to spend some 
money. We cannot sit down here and write 
our Congressmen to do so and so. We have 
got to send a delegation there who under- 
stand the subject thoroughly, and we have 
got to have them there at the elbows of 
these Congressmen all the time. I think if 
we go into this organization it must be with 
the distinct understanding that we who are 
here will pledge ourselves to raise the neces- 
sary funds.” 

Again I call to your attention the pro- 
phetic words which were uttered when this 
Association was yet unborn, and no one 
realizes more than the officers of this Asso- 
ciation the difficulties that have been thrown 
in our way by lack of funds, and by the lack 
of representatives on the ground thoroughly 
conversant with all of the points connected 
with our business, who can advise with our 
Congressmen and appear before the commit- 
tees in Washington, and who can also take 
charge of State legislation. 

Tariff questions are constantly arising, 
even at this session of Congress there 
quite a number of quéstions seriously 
fecting our business that ought to be 
tended to regularly. 

In the nature of things your officers have 
obligations to their employers, and whatever 
work they do for the general good must 
either be snatched away from the time be- 
longing to others, or must be taken from the 
leisure time that every man should enjoy. 

The revenue of the Association has by no 
means kept pace with the importance of the 
questions that it becomes necessary for it 
to handle. At the present time numerous 
products competing with our cottonseed oil 
are admitted into this country free of duty, 
and our cottonseed oil itself is not protected 
from the entry of British and other foreign 
cottonseed oils, or even from our own oil 
that has been exported to Europe, and which 
is frequently sent back here to break our 
markets which have advanced above the price 
at which the Europeans have bought our 
product. 

Most of the legislation has been along the 
other line. For instance, in the manufac- 
ture of compound lard our present laws do 
not allow the importation of oleo stearine 
which is to be used for home consumption. 
As you all know, oleo stearine and cotton- 
seed oil are the component parts in com- 
pound lard, and under the present law pack- 
ers in this country have absolute control of 


and 
are 
af- 
at- 


the oleo stearine market, and there is no 
danger of foreign oleo stearine being in- 
troduced into this country for home 
consumption 

We should see to it that proper pressure 
is brought to bear to allow the importation 
of such articles as are used in our products 


free of duty, and that if a protective tariff 
is to prevail that our own products obtain 
the same degree of protection that those of 
the other parts of the country enjoy. Most of 
the members of this Association are com- 
mitted to the free trade policy as a matter 
of principle, but to my mind that is no rea- 
son why we should not take care of our 
industry in case the majority desires protec- 
tion. Our government is one in which the 
majority must rule. 

This industry is especially interested in 
free raw materia]. All of us desire to oper- 
ate our mills for a longer period than is 
possible at present, but we cannot do so 
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upon cottonseed alone, and we must make 
some arrangement for working other oil- 
bearing seeds with our present machinery. 
The oils obtained from such substances as 
the soya bean are admitted into this coun- 
try free of duty, but they come in direct 
competition with our cottonseed oil. The 
same thing applies to copra, from which the 
cocoanut oil is made. Yet there is a heavy 
tax upon the importation of the soya bean. 
This is certainly not fair to our industry, 
and the present condition of affairs can only 
be explained on the assumption that nobody 
has been looking after our interests in 
Washington. 

At the time of the revision of the tariff 
the cottonseed oil people seem to have been 
unable to regulate any part of the business, 
and the compound lard manufacturers were 
about the only ones who made any particu- 
lar fight or accomplished anything in the 
revision. They did manage to allow the im- 
portation of oleo stearine, provided it was 
to be used in filling orders in foreign coun- 
tries, on account of the pure food regula- 
tions which prevented this product from 
coming in and being used for consumption in 
this country unless it bore the stamp of 
United States inspection at the shipping 
point, or unless the other governments of 
the world would themselves guarantee the 
purity of their product. 

In this instance alone the result has been 
that some of our own manufacturers in this 
country have established plants for the 
manufacture of compound lard in England, 
with a view of controlling the export trade. 
This could just as well have been done in 
this country if our laws had been made in 
the interest of our business and in the up- 
building of the industries of this country. 
It appears to me that if our legislators 
would devote more time and attention to our 
own industries that the question of foreign 
business would solve itself. 

We are continually complaining of what 
foreign governments are doing touching the 
importation of our products, but we are not 
making the proper effort to have our own gov- 
ernment take off of us the unjust taxes that 
we are obliged in the end to pay on the oils 
that go into oleomargarine. Oleomargarine 
is the poor man’s butter, and any increase in 
the sales of oleomargarine would directly af- 
fect the market for cottonseed oil, and while 
the volume of oil that now goes into oleo- 
margarine may appear very small as com- 
pared with the total production, if the tax 
were removed from this product the increase 
in the sales of oleomargarine would be at 
least fourfold. 

When the oleomargarine people undertook 
the repeal of the present laws they sub- 
scribed an ample fund for carrying on this 
work, and have kept representatives in Wash- 
ington to look after legislation there and to 
keep the Congressmen and Senators advised 
on every question that has arisen. They 
had no idea when doing this that the money 
would come back to them immediately, but 
notwithstanding the fact that the oleo- 
margarine law has not yet been repealed, 
the increase in the sales of oleomargarine 
have been enormous, and the mere publicity 
given through the public press and through 
resolutions sent to various labor unions and 
organizations throughout the country have 
been such an advertisement that the business 
has increased from about 50,200,000 pounds 
in 1904 to about 140,000,000 pounds in 1910. 

You can see, therefore, that the money 
provided for legislation in this particular in- 
stance, while not having accomplished yet 
the purpose for which it was appropriated, 
has, as a matter of fact, been the best money 
that has ever been spent by these people. 
The lesson contained in this illustration can- 
not be overlooked. 

It appears to us that our principal efforts 
should be directed toward the free admission 
to this country of all raw materials which 
affect our business, and we believe that if 


this policy is adopted and followed that we 
would stand a better chance of accomplish- 
ing the necessary legislation than we would 
by trying to work for free duty on manu- 
factured products. 

It is necessary that the government have 
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some revenue, and while free trade may ap- 
pear to be a good theory, it is an absolute 
impossibility under present conditions. If 
anything is to be taxed it ought to be. the 
manufactured products and luxuries, and raw 
material ought never to be taxed, except on 
the ground of urgent need of funds to run 
the government. 

Connected with the tariff questions af- 
fecting our business, of course, is the condi- 
tion of competing plants in foreign countries. 
In Germany, France, Italy and Austria the 
oil industries are protected. At Hamburg, 
in Germany, for instance, there is perhaps 
the largest cottonseed oil mill in the world, 
and the other departments of this same com- 
pany can produce oil. from other vegetable 
seed and substances. The raw material is, of 
course, admitted free and tax is placed upon 
the manufactured product. 

A member of this Association writes me 
that this particular mill has an advantage 
over any cottonseed oil mill in America of 
about 15 marks per ton in duties alone, after 
paying excessive freights on cottonseed from 
South America and from Egypt, practically 
all of this advantage being due to the duty 
on cottonseed oil. 

In a recent consular report—that is, for 
April 28, 1911, there is an admirable article 
by Mr. John M. Carson, now commercial 
agent for the Bureau of Manufactures, and 
an honorary member of this association, in 
which he advises that during the calendar 
year 1910, Marseilles imported 665,679 metric 
tons of oil seeds. Of this, 11,655 tons con- 
sisted of cottonseed. There are more than 
fifty mills in Marseilles engaged in the manu- 
facture of oil seed products. 

You are all well aware of the fact that 
France imposes a comparatively heavy duty 
on cottonseed oil, namely, $2.316 per 220 
pounds. By admitting the oil seeds free of 
duty they necessarily protect the oil manu- 
factured from them when a duty is placed 
on American cottonseed oil. We cannot 
blame these nations for trying to build up 
an important business within their own bor- 
ders, so as not to be dependent on any other 
country for théir supply of oil and cake; 
but it is all the more necessary that this 
government should take some action to pro- 
tect its own industries and to build up simi- 
lar kinds of mills within our own territory. 

There is imported into the United States 
an average of over $3,000,000 worth of cocoa- 
nut oil, and of other nut cils for year end- 
ing June 30, 1910, $2,440,000 worth. Most of 
the copra, from which the cocoanut oil is 
made, comes from the Philippine Islands, 
and we are in just as good position to im- 
port peanuts and other oil seeds as any of 
the European countries. Our industry needs 
a supply of some other seed than cottonseed, 
and we should devote our energies to mak- 
ing it possible for us to work these other 
seeds in connection with our present business. 
To do legislation in neces- 
sary, as well as a careful investigation of 
the methods of manufacture and conditions 


so, Congress is 


surrounding the markets for these other 
products. 
When our present tariff, known as_ the 


Payne-Aldrich bill, was adopted, a maximum 
and minimum clause was inserted in the bill 
so as to permit the President to apply maxi- 
mum rates to such countries as discriminated 
against our products. When the time came 
for making new treaties with other countries 
the Department of State had already taken 
up the question of the discriminatory tariff 
on cottonseed oil existing in Austria-Hun- 
gary, and we have understood that our Min- 
ister in making the new treaty with Austria- 
Hungary was led to understand that this 
government would introduce a bill into its 
Parliament doing away with the discrimina- 
tion against our oil, and in view of this 
understanding our minimum tariff was ap- 
plied in the case of Austria-Hungary. 

It is almost a year now since the duty 
became effective, and yet no legislation has 
been completed to carry out this understand- 
ing. We have had considerable correspond- 
ence with the Department of State with re- 
spect to this matter, and we believe that 
our officials are doing all that they can to 
bring about the desired end, but the Parlia- 
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ment of Austria-Hungary has adjourned 
without enacting the promised legislation. 
Mr. Carson says that in some of the 
countries our oil is not placed on a parity 
with other edible oils; this is especially the 
case in olive-producing countries, discrimina- 
tion proceeding from the apprehension that 
cottonseed oil will materially interfere with 
the sale of olive oil, to which in every par- 
ticular it bears greater similitude than any 
other comestible oil. This feeling obtains in 
Italy, Spain, Greece and Austria, and while 
these statutory discriminations present an 
obstacle to the sale and consumption of our 
oil, they are a recognition of its merits as a 
dietary commodity, a fact which is coming 
to be appreciated by the people and must 
ultimately result in placing our oil in the 
category to which its merits entitle it. 
Protest as we may against tariffs on the 
importation of cottonseed oil into these for- 
eign countries, it must be admitted that un- 
less they discriminate against our oil as com- 
pared with some other oil from some other 
foreign country, these governments are doing 
no more than we would desire for ourselves. 
Our Legislative Committee has been doing 
all that it could with respect to legislation 
in Washington and to tariff matters relating 
to foreign governments. But necessarily 
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New York. 


most of this work has to be done bv corre- 
spondence, owing to the fact that this Asso- 


ciation has no regular representative and no 


money with which to pay one, to give this 
matter the constant and careful attention 
that is necessary. 

It would, therefore, appear to us advisable 
to appoint a committee to consider the mat- 


ter of general revenue of this Association, 


with a view of providing some ample steady 
income from which expenses 
these important matters may be cared for. 

I would also recommend that a_ special 


committee be appointed to investigate the 


rapidly increasing competition in oils from 
foreign countries, with a view of recommend- 


ing such legislation as may be necessary to 


build up similar enterprises in this country 
and to protect our present business. 
State Legislation. 
The bills constantly proposed in the vari- 
ous Legislatures of the States of this coun- 


try respecting oleomargarine, cottonseed oil, 
cottonseed meal and hulls are multiplying 


with each year, and it is becoming more 
difficult to handle the situation in the vari- 
ous parts of the country. There has not 
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been a single year in five years in which 
bills affecting cottonseed meal have not been 
introduced in the legislature of South Caro- 
lina. I speak of this because I am more fa- 
miliar with this State than with any other; 
but I believe practically the same condition 
exists in all the States, both North and 
South. 

The National Association of Feed Control 
officials have been endeavoring for about two 
years to prepare a uniform feed law to be 
presented to the various Legislatures for 
adoption. Our Southern States have not 
taken sufficient interest in this matter to 
have their representatives present at the 
meetings so as to present our side of the 
ease. Along with this bill is to go a set 
of definitions applying to all classes of 
feedstuffs. 

This association was represented at the 
last meeting by Mr. W. A. Reynolds, who 
found that the proposed uniform feed law 
was nearly ready for presentation and adop- 
tion, and that it absolutely excluded cotton- 
seed hulls as a product which ought to be sold. 
Further than this, their definition of cotton- 
seed meal would practically make it impos- 
sible for us to offer any of our product as 
cottonseed meal. 

The proposition was to define cottonseed 
meal as the product from the kernels only 
of the cottonseed. As you all know, it is 
impossible to manufacture cottonseed meal 
without having some of the hulls go into 
the product, and this would have excluded 
our meal from classification as cottonseed 
meal. 

During the last two or three years the 
absolute necessity for some definition of cot- 
tonseed meal that will be acceptable to all 
parts of the country was made most vio- 
lently apparent by a statute passed by the 
Legislature of Mississippi, providing that 
anyone guilty of adulterating cottonseed 
meal with hulls, or selling the same without 
marking on the sack “Adulterated with Cot- 
tonseed Hulls,’ committed a misdemeanor. 
The statute places no limitations on this, 
but any hulls at all in cottonseed meal is 
held to be an adulteration, and no evidence 
as to the impossibility of making cotton- 
seed meal without hulls was allowed to be 
admitted in the case brought against one of 
the Mississippi mills. The penalty is any- 
where from $100 to $1,000 for each offense. 

Of course, the mills in Mississippi do not 
know what to do. If they submit to the 
law about branding their product it would 
not be very long before the Mississippi prod- 
uct would be barred from all other States 
and foreign countries. If they do not sub- 
mit to the law they are unable to sell any 
of their product in the State of Mississippi. 

I have been asked by the Department of 
Agriculture to give a definition for cotton- 
seed meal. There was no definition given in 
cur rules, and I deem it highly expedient 
that such a definition be adopted by this 
Association at this meeting, so as to fix once 
and for all the meaning of the phrase “Cot- 
tonseed Meal.” 

The tendency of this National Association 
of Feed Control Officials, referred to above, 
seems to be in its definitions to fix standards, 
and they seem to forget the difference be- 
tween a definition and a standard. 
latures cannot define the meaning of words 
that are commonly accepted by those speak- 
ing the English language, but they can adopt 
standards. If the uniform feed law is satis- 
factorily amended there will be no objection 
to our using it in our own Legislatures so 
as to make uniform laws on this subject, and 
it would aid us very materially in having a 
fair settlement of our difficulties made by 
our Tegislatures. 

I, therefore, strongly recommend that at 


Legis- 


the next meeting of this Association the 
strongest possible delegation be sent from 


this Association as representing our industry. 
Press Cloth. 

This Association has been committed, since 
the meeting in New Orleans, to the advocacy 
of free camels’ hair and woolen press cloth. 
As indicated in the statements above with 
respect to free raw materials, I think that 
this Association can work to better advan- 
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tage and with more hopes for success by 
advocating the admission of free raw ma- 
terials rather than by attempting to have 
the manufactured article admitted free of 
duty. 

Press cloth is a manufactured article, and 
it is almost impossible for us to argue suc- 
cessfully for the free admission of manufac- 
tured press cloth as long as there remains 
a heavy duty on the importation of the raw 
material from which it is made. If we ex- 
pect to get free press cloth we can only 
hope to be successful by having free camels’ 
hair and free wool. I estimate that the cost 
of press cloth would be reduced at least 
15 cents per pound if the raw material’ were 
introduced into this country free of duty. 


The imports of camels’ hair during the 
year ending June 30, 1910, show that with a 


duty of 4 cents per pound on this material 
the revenue to the government amounted to 
$83,514. The unit value of the camels’ hair 
was 11.7 cents. Therefore. the ad valorem 
duty on camel’s hair was 34.24 per cent. Dur- 
ing the same year the duty on manufactured 
woolen or camels’ hair cloth, which I take 
it would under the lowest duty as- 
sessed by the government, was 33 cents and 
50 per cent. The revenue to the government 
amounted to $3,040; the unit value was 35.1 
cents, and from this we find the ad valorem 
to have been 144.05 per cent. 

It will very readily be seen. therefore, that 
to remove the duty on the manufactured 
article would put the American manufacturer 
at a disadvantage of 34.24 per cent. on the 
cost of his raw material. 

All of these questions now resolve them- 
selves into a proper consideration of the 
making of a tariff. It would be manifestly 
unjust to consider the claims and wishes of 
this Association without giving due consid- 
eration to the claims of the consuming public, 
and of other manufacturers who 
are connected with our business to a greater 
or less extent. 

For instance, the question of free jute bag- 
ging and free burlap for making bags, of 
press cloth, of oleo stearine and numerous 
other articles that to our minds ought to 
come in free, because it would be of ad- 
vantage to us, might, when considered on the 
whole, do vastly more injury to other indus- 
tries than good to ourselves. It goes with- 
out argument that all of us are interested 
in the general welfare of this country, and 
that there is not a member of this Associa- 
tion who would not be willing to sacrifice 
something himself for the general good. 

It is perfectly right and proper that we 
should present our side of the case so that 
a fair understanding of these matters may 
be had by those charged with the making of 
our laws. But unfortunately all of our tar- 
iffs have been made in a few months, whereas 
the magnitude of the questions should have 
required years of study and investigation. 
For this reason this Association is commit- 
ted to the establishment of a National Tariff 
Commission, and while we have endorsed the 
establishment of such a commission at our 
meeting in Little Rock, we should reiterate 
such endorsement and bring more pressure to 
bear upon our representatives in Congress for 
the establishment of this commission. 

Your President and Mr. J. J. Culbertson 
represented this Association at the meeting 
of the National Tariff Commission Associa- 
tion in Washington in February, and on the 
sub-committee appointed by the General Com- 
mittee for the purpose of drawing up resolu- 
tions and preparing a bill for the establish- 
ment of such a commission, two out of the 
five members were the above-mentioned 
gentlemen. 

Our Southern Congressmen seem to have 
the idea that the establishment of a National 
Tariff Commission is a scheme “how not to 
do it,” as one of them expressed it to me, but 
I can state without hesitation that the Na- 
tional Tariff Commission Association is just 
as anxious as any Democrat to revise the tar- 
iff properly, and their whole idea is patriotic 
and just to all parties. 

The press reports now indicate that the 
majority in Congress have decided to admit 
all hair and wool into this country at one- 
half the present duty. It 


classes of 


this is done your 
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press cloth troubles will be solved, and it is 
what in my opinion should have been con- 
tended for all along, instead of the admission 
of a manufactured product free of duty, with 
a heavy duty on the raw material. 


Extension of Consumption of Cottonseed 
Products. 


As has been indicated previously in this 
address, the extension of the consumption of 
cottonseed products has been and still is ab- 
solutely necessary if our business is to be 
prosperous. There has not been a time in 
many years when our products could not be 
sold at some kind of prices any day in the 
year, and Europe is always ready to take 
our oil, meal and linters at prices in line 
with those ruling for competing products. 
However, we have seen cottonseed oil prog- 
ress from a substitute for nearly all other 
greases to a place of importance second only 
to butter and lard, and it now occupies just 
the reverse in position to what it did in 
former days; that is, other oils are now used 
as substitutes for cottonseed oil. 

Until cottonseed oil reaches a parity with 
both butter and lard we cannot say that it 
has reached its maximum; nor would I con- 
sider that it occupied its proper place until 
it brought as much money in the markets of 
the world as olive oil now does. We can 
and must reach this point, and it can only be 
done by extending the uses and consumption 
of this particular product. 

The same thing applies to our cottonseed 
meal in its relation to other grain crops, ex- 
cept that cottonseed meal is of higher grade 
than any other product used as a food for 
animals, therefore it must and ought to bring 
a higher price than any other product. At 
present large quantities of cottonseed meal 
are used in competition with fertilizer ma- 
terial, which places it in competition with 
the cheapest substances that can be gotten 
and products that are useless for any other 
purpose. We must place our cottonseed meal 
on a plane above fertilizers, and to do this 
we must extend its use as a food for cattle, 
and to some extent also as a food for man. 

It is useless for me to talk to you of the 
comparative values of cottonseed meal. This 
subject has been harped on at every conven- 
tion. There is no question but that adver- 
tisement is the quickest and best means of 
attaining the ends sought in this instance. 
There are many kinds of advertisement, none 
of them bad, but some better than others. 

In 1901 Mr. Jo W. Allison suggested a sys- 
tematic campaign of advertisement, which 
was to some extent adopted in Texas, and 
which resulted in 1903 in the establishment 
of a Bureau of Publicity by this Association, 
the purpose of which was to advertise our 
products. 

In his speech at New Orleans Mr. Allison 
said that “The bureau was a plain business 
proposition, involving the future prosperity 
of our entire business,” that “It ought to be 
the chief aim and end of this Association, 
and that if we would spend a sum equal to 
ten cents per ton on the seed crushed, the 
result would be felt by every mill in the 
trade almost immediately.” At the same 
meeting Mr. L. W. Haskell said that he only 
hoped that this Association would prepare 
some effective means of gathering $10,000 
at least for advertising, and that the South- 
ern Cotton Oil Company would contribute 
its quota in whatever form the collection was 
made. 

The Bureau of Publicity since its organi- 
zation has operated on about one-half of the 
smallest amount that Mr. Haskell hoped to 
obtain, and in 1907 it reported to the Asso- 
ciation that in their opinion it should be 
provided with means for carrying on the 
work more extensively and more efficiently 
than was possible under the appropriation at 
that time. 

The niggardly appropriation obtained from 
the dues to the Bureau of Publicity has 
caused some of its best friends to become 
disgusted with the proposition. They still 
adhere to the principle of advertising and of 
the good that can be accomplished through a 
Bureau of Publicity, but they feel that the 
small amount appropriated is almost like 
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money thrown to the winds. I cannot agree 
with them fully on this matter, and I believe 
that to a very great extent the increase 
in the prices and demand for our products is 
due to the work done by our Bureau of Pub- 
licity and by the advertising done by the 
State associations. 

I can say without hesitation that the 
money spent by the associations in Texas, 
Georgia and South Carolina has been amply 
repaid in the higher prices obtained for their 
products, and in the increased demand in 
those immediate sections. There is a vast 
territory extending from the northern half of 
the Mississippi River westward to the Pacific 
which can be and must be exploited for the 
sale of cottonseed meal. 

I estimate that about 40 per cent. of the 
cottonseed meal sold in South Carolina is 
used as a feedstuff, and that the balance is 
used directly as a fertilizer. During the past 
season about $28 net f. o. b. the mills has 
been the price at which cottonseed meal sold 
in South Carolina, and this meal averaged a 
little over 7 per cent. of ammonia. The ef- 
fect of the use of cottonseed meal as a feed- 
stuff is clearly shown in the price at which 
this meal was sold. If it can be done in 
South Carolina there is no reason why every 
State that produces cotton should not have 
it brought to the same point of consumption. 

There was a committee appointed at the 
last meeting for the purpose of devising a 
plan for raising more cotton in the South, 
and this committee, realizing the importance 
of a more intimate relation between the oil 
mills and the planters, has, with the ap- 
proval of your officers, solicited subscriptions 
and has distributed a great number of 
pamphlets on cotton raising, which have in- 
cidentally called attention to the great value 
of cottonseed meal as a fertilizer. Person- 
ally I have thought that this should have 
been the work of the Bureau of Publicity, 
but I have had no objection to this committee 
doing all that they could, as I believe that 
every member of the Association, in what- 
ever capacity he may be working, ought to 
be an advertiser for our products. 

The United States Government has indi- 
cated its desire to extend the uses and con- 
sumption of cottonseed products in foreign 
countries, and it has been of very great 
value to the members of the Association 
and to the trade at large in this capacity. 
We have often heard the statement that our 
exports make the market for our products. 
This is true as long as we are producing 
more of our products than can be consumed 
in our own country, but as soon as we 
reach the point where all of our products 
will be consumed in the United States, we 
shall be no longer dependent upon the for- 
eign markets, and our domestic prices will 
be such that they can only be affected by 
substitutes shipped in to us from other 
countries. This is the point to which I hope 
we will attain. 

As already stated, our Bureau of Publicity, 
or Advertising Department, is at a standstill, 
and unless we progress, or unless individuals 
take up the campaign of advertising, we can- 
not hope for an early consummation of our 
wishes. I, therefore, most earnestly recom- 
mend that serious consideration be given to 
the proposition of increasing the appropria- 
tion or dues to the Bureau of Publicity. 


I will give as an illustration of a line 
along which we could work the fact that 


the importers of Norwegian sardines in the 
United States have represented to the can- 
ners that the American trade does not want 
sardines packed in cottonseed oil, and an at- 
tempt has been made by the West Norwegian 
Canners’ Association to confine the packing 
of sardines to olive oil. 

Through the Bureau of Publicity and Mr. 
Julian L. Brode, former Special Agent of the 
United States Government, we have gone far 
enough to know that the representations 
made by our importers are not correct, and 
that sardines packed in cottonseed oil are 
just as good in every respect as_ those 
packed in olive oil. We have distributed a 
large number of cans of sardines packed in 
cottonseed oil, both of the French manufac- 
ture and of the Norwegian manufacture, 


and everyone who has eaten the sardines has 
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stated without hesitation that they are just 
as good as those packed in olive oil. 


New Orleans Weighing and 


Bureau. 


Inspection 


Two years ago the Association established 
a Weighing and Inspection Bureau at New 
Orleans, and for the first year the loss occa- 
sioned amounted to in the neighborhood of 
$1,500. This was due to the fact of a mis- 
understanding on the part of the exporters 
at New Orleans. Immediately upon assum- 
ing the office of President, with the assist- 
ance of the Executive Committee and the 
personal labors and thought of Mr. E. M. 
Durham, we endeavored to harmonize the dif- 
ferences existing at New Orleans, and I am 
glad to report that for the past season the 
Weighing and Inspection Bureau at New 
Orleans has worked most admirably, and 
shows a very nice balance for the current 
year. A report, of course, will be submitted 
by the officers in charge of the Bureau. 

The Executive Committee has under con- 
sideration plans for improving this bureau 
and making it still more successful, which 
we hope will materialize. 


Membership. 

We have approximately 250 oil mills mem- 
bers of our Association. As there are some 
800 oil mills and refineries in the United 
States, it would appear that we have not 
given sufficient attention to the increase in 
membership. If all of these 800 mills were 
members of our Association, our dues to the 
Bureau of Publicity alone would amount to 
nearly $10,000, and our revenue from regular 
memberships would be _ proportionately 
increased. 

We should adopt some method of advertis- 
ing for getting more memberships. I believe 
that if proper methods were adopted it 
would not be long before every mill and re- 
finery would be members of this Association. 
The fact that so many of the independent 
mills do not become members of the Associa- 
tion, in our opinion, has prevented the larger 
companies from increasing their member- 
ships. It is but natural that the mills in 
the Association should feel that they ought 
to do no more than their share in supporting 
the organization, and when a corporation 
holding a large number of plants enters all 
of these mills separately as members of the 
Association, it 1s a very considerable tax on 
them. Under our Constitution and By-Laws 
the membership of one officer in such a cor- 
poration would entitle them to all of the 
benefits of arbitration, and when such a cor- 
poration does enter a number of its mills it 
can only be on the theory that they are 
willing to do more than is required of them 
under our Constitution and By-Laws for the 
good of the business at large. 

Under our present assessment of dues a 
man with a one-press mill pays dues to the 
Association on the same basis as a six-press 
mill. It would appear that a more equitable 
method would be to assess on the number 
of tons of cottonseed worked by the respec- 
tive mills. The problem is intricate, and I 
am unable to say how far we should go in 
levying dues. It is a matter for considera- 
tion, and under the recommendations made 
above as to revenue for legislative purposes 
and for advertising purposes, I assume that 
if you give consideration to the matter that 
it will be done after careful investigation to 
obtain the views of all parties interested. 


Statistics. 

Our Association is in position with some 
effort to obtain a valuable line of statistics 
from time to time during each season as to 
prices and supplies of products. This in- 
formation, if given at regular and stated 
periods to the members of the Association 
would be of great advantage to them in 
forming opinions as to the probable trend of 
prices, both for our raw material and for 
our products. 

For instance, in one of the States, the 
State association undertook to compile ac- 
curate data as to the number of tons of cot- 
tonseed hulls that were actually consumed 
within that particular State, and at the same 
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time to ascertain how many tons were pro- 
duced, and the average price at which the 
hulls had sold the previous season. The 
tabulation of these data showed that in that 
State they consumed every hull that was 
made the previous season at a price aver- 
aging $7.25. 

As soon as the information reached the 
mills in August, they immediately decided 
that if they sold their hulls at $7.25 the 
previous season there was no reason why 
they should not receive at least that price 
for the production of the present season. 
The result was that they opened their price 
at $7.25, and finding that the hulls were 
being taken without trouble and in larger 
quantities than they expected, the price ad- 
vanced from time to time, and the average 
for the past season in that particular State 
was about $8.50 per ton for hulls. If this 
is possible in this one product in one State, 





J. G. GASH, 
Chairman Committee of Arrangements. 


New York City. 


how much more valuable would be a similar 
system if adopted for the whole section? 

I would, therefore, recommend that a com- 
mittee be appointed to consider the advisa- 
bility of establishing a Bureau of Statistics. 


Constitution and By-Laws. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that 
under the head of “Committees” in the Con- 
stitution, a governing committee consisting 
of two members from each State—except 
Texas, which shall be entitled to four mem- 
bers—is to be elected at each annual meeting 
in the same manner as the officers. But so 
far as I have been able to find out, this com- 
mittee has no duties except to secure appli- 
cations for memberships; to attend to mat- 
ters of detail pertaining to dues; to advise 
with the President when he desires a vote 
upon all matters upon which he desires their 
opinion. 

As far as I know, with the exception of 
signing the application blanks, the Govern- 
ing Committees in the respective States ap- 
pear to have no fixed duty; and as the Ex- 
ecutive Committee has all the powers of the 
Association except when it is actually in 
convention, this committee renders the Gov- 
erning Committee practically unnecessary. 

I would suggest that some other duties be 
assigned to the Governing Committee, and 
that they be given something more definite 
to attend to, and consequently render them 
more influential in the affairs of the 
Association. 

Article 2, Section 2 of the By-Laws pro- 
vides that the Executive Committee shall 
meet or confer by mail whenever called on 
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by the President to decide upon matters pre- 
sented for their consideration and determina- 
tion. In the event of the death, resignation 
or inability of any officer of the Association 
other than the President, or any member of 
the Governing Committee, the Executive 
Committee is authorized to fill such vacancy 
by appointment for the unexpired term. 

This appears to be somewhat in conflict 
with the Constitution, which provides that 
the President, Vice-president and three mem- 
bers appointed by the President, one from 
the Atlantic States, one from the Gulf States 
and one from Texas, shall constitute an 
Executive Committee. If the President is 
authorized to appoint an Executive Commit- 
tee by the Constitution, it would seem to me 
that the enactment of a by-law giving the 
Executive Committee the power to elect is 
in conflict with same, unless members of the 
Executive Committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent are not considered as officers of the 
Association. 

I also wish to call attention to Rule 33, 
Section 6, which requires that in case of 
an appeal the Secretary shall call the Ex- 
ecutive Committee together, and a majority 
of them shall constitute a quorum. The 
Constitution provides that the Executive 
Committee shall confer by mail, or meet 
when called upon by the President to decide 
upon matters presented to them. This rule 
provides that the Secretary shall call them 
together, and clearly indicates that it is 
necessary for them to meet, and makes no 
provision for correspondence by mail in case 
of an arbitration. 

I also call attention to the fact that no 
provision is made in the Constitution, By- 
Laws or Rules for the temporary appoint- 
ment of members of the Association to act 
on the Executive Committee in case of the 
absence during its sessions of a regular 
member.* Nor is anything said as to the 
duty of the committeemen as to service. I 
think that the By-Laws should be amended 
in such way as to make it clear as to 
whether or not temporary appointments can 
be made, and as to whether or not a mem- 
ber can be excused from service on the 
committee. 

For at least two sessions of the Associa- 
tion it has not been advisable, on account 
of the condition of the treasury of the Asso- 
ciation, for the Rules Committee to meet a 
sufficient time in advance of the annual 
meeting of the Association to furnish the 
members with the printed report of the 
committee ten days before the meeting of 
the convention. I would, therefore, recom- 
mend that Section 3 of Article 2 of the By- 
Laws be so amended as to leave it discre- 
tionary with the Vice-president as to when 
and where the Rules Committee shall meet, 
and also as to whether a printed report shall 
be submitted in advance of the meeting of 
the Association. 

I wish to call attention to the earnest and 
faithful work done by your Secretary and 
Treasurer, the Committee on Rules, the Bu- 
reau of Publicity, the Legislative Commit- 
tee, the Committee on Arbitration, the 
Chemists’ Committee and the Committee on 
Methods for Improving the Cotton Crop and 
the Executive Committee. All of these gen- 
tlemen have given much of their time and 
thought to the work of the Association, and 
without them we would have nothing to re- 
port as having been accomplished for the 
season. Your President is wholly indebted 
to them for anything that has been accom- 
plished during his administration, and I take 
this occasion to thank them personally for 
their assistance to the President and offici- 
ally for the splendid work that they have 
done for the Association. 

It is my sorrowful duty to call the atten- 
tion of the Association to the irreparable 
losses sustained by the death of Mr. F. 
Streuby, of New Orleans, one of our hon- 
orary members, and one of the oldest, if not 
the oldest, men in the cottonseed oil business 
at the time of his death; to the death of 
Mr. L. A. Ransom, an ex-president of this 
Association, and a member whose influence 
in its deliberations and policy has been sec- 
ond to none; also to the death of Mr. W. J. 
Booker, of Memphis, Tenn. 








Telegram from Secretary Gibson. 

THE PRESIDENT: It is with deep re- 
gret that I have to advise you that on ac- 
count of an acident which happened to our 
secretary, Mr. Robert Gibson, he is not able 
to be with us today, and I want to read 
this telegram which we have received: 


Dallas, Texas, June 6, 1911. 
To the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ As- 
sociation: 

Though the seat which through your love 
and loyalty I have so long filled is vacant 
today, my heart is with you as always, and 
I send earnest wishes for every success in the 
great convention so magnificently and so lav- 
ishly planned for the unclouded happiness of 
each and every one in attendance, and for 
all safe and happy returns to the loved ones 
who wait at home. ROBERT GIBSON. 
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THE PRESIDENT: I am sure we all 
deeply regret Mr. Gibson’s absence, and [| 
will ask Mr. A. C. Perkins and Mr. Ernest 
E. Dallis to act as assistant secretaries. 

The next order of business is the roll-call. 
As usual, I suppose we will dispense with 
that, and simply use the regular register that 
is being made. I wish to say that those who 
desire to become members of the association 
will please come forward and give their 
names to Mr. Dallis, so that he can recotd 
them as members of the association. The 
dues will not be payable tntil some time dur- 
ing the year. 

I will now ask Dr. H. W. Wiley, of Wash- 
ington, head of the Bureau of Chemistry of 
the Department of Agriculture, to make a 
few remarks. Dr. Wiley is down on the pro- 
gramme for an address on “Cottonseed Oil 
as a Food for Man.” 


COTTONSEED OIL AS A FOOD FOR MAN 


By Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Mr. President and members of the Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association, ladies and gentle- 
men: The theme which was assigned to me 
on the programme is a somewhat restricted 
one, and as I prepared an address in my mind 
on a little broader theme than that, I shall 
ask your indulgence to preface what I may 
have to say on the subject of cottonseed oil 
as a human food with some preliminary 
statements. We can the 
portance of any theme unless we know some- 
thing of its relations, and at the risk of call- 
ing attention to things which the members 
know, I would like to say a few, words to 
those who, like myself, are not engaged ac- 
tively in this industry, in regard to what it 
is and what it means. 


never realize im- 


There are planted to cotton every year in 
this country more than 30,000,000 acres of 
land, almost as much as is seeded to wheat. 
Now, we who live in the North do not realize 
the magnitude of its extent. It is necessary 
to travel through the South, either during 
the cotton growing season or after the stubble 
the 
miles of extent of these cotton fields. It can 
only be compared with traveling through the 
West at the 
Tilinois, Iowa and Missouri, and see the con- 


is stripped, in order to miles and 


see 


present time, especially in 
tinuous extent of the fields planted to Indian 
corn. 

Again, taking the average yield for a num- 
ber of that 
produces one bale of cotton, weighing 500 


years, we may say three acres 
pounds, so that will give vou an idea of the 
average vield, more than 10,000,000 bales at 
the present time, taking it vear after year. 
That means that every three acres produces 


500 pounds of cotton, each acre producing 


about 170 pounds of cotton, that is, more 
than the average weight of a human being, 
although some of us, I guess, go a little be- 
yond that, but not as a whole. Each acre 


planted produces about 170 pounds of cotton, 
man, 
woman and child living in the United States. 


almost 60 pounds of cotton for every 


Again, if you will remember, 112 years ago 
the total consumption of cotton in the United 
States was less than 10,000 bales for all pur- 
poses, and now almost half, but not quite 
half, of the total amount produced is con- 
sumed in the United You 
what we did for clothing before this wonder- 
ful growth of cotton in this country. In 
fact, cotton clothing was comparatively un- 
known. The people depended on wool largely 
for the clothing which they wore. So it is 
that the cotton industry has to a certain 


States. wonder 


extent displaced in this and other countries 
the woolen industry. 


Price of Cotton and Value Per Acre. 

Then there are some other points under 
consideration—the average price of a bale of 
cotton, you may say, is more than $55. This 
is only a part of the value that is produced 
by the acre. I have looked over the sta- 
tistics, and I find that the by-products of the 
cotton industry are worth at least one- 
seventh of the fiber itself, and those are the 
products in which this association is chiefly 
interested, so that in addition to the $55 for 
the cotton itself, you have got to add another 
considerable portion to account for the by- 
product of each three acres of land. 

I should’ say, if you would place it at 
$65, it would not be any too great, which is 
more than $20 an acre, for the total value 
of the cotton produced. Now, compare that 
with the ordinary crops which you get in 
this country. For instance, the average yield 
of wheat is about 14 bushels per acre, and the 
average price of wheat for the last few years 
has been less than $1 a bushel, so that cot- 
ton yields a very considerably larger amount 
per acre than wheat. Again, the average 
yield of Indian corn per acre is about 28 
bushels, and its average price is probably 
less than 60 cents a bushel, so that again 
each acre of cotton yields a much larger re- 
turn than each acre of Indian corn in this 
country, and so you may take all the staple 
«crops which are produced, I mean all those 
produced over large areas, and you will find 
that in actual money yielding power, cotton 
is easily in the lead. 

Of course, there are some special crops pro- 
duced by intensive culture where the yield 
per acre is much larger than that of cotton, 
for instance, alfalfa, which is produced in 
considerable quantities in this country, and 
white potatoes, and what we call truck 
farming, intensive farming for the city, or 
it may now be what we call extensive farm- 
ing. 

If you look again into the prices of land, 
you will see this peculiar thing, that the 
average price of land on which cotton is 
grown is considerably less than the price of 
land upon which wheat is grown and corn is 
grown. That is a most curious condition of 
alfairs, that if you base the yield upon a 
fixed capital, you will find the cotton is 
yielding a larger per cent. upon the fixed 
charges in the main than other staple crops. 
Then I find that the amount of cotton fiber 
which is yielded by upland cotton is about 
thirty-five per cent. of the total weight gath- 
ered, and the rest, sixty-five per cent., is 
the seed. Of the Sea Island cotton the aver- 
aye amount of fiber is about twenty-five per 
cent. of the cotton gathered, and seventy-five 
per cent. is seed. 

We see that the actual weight of the by- 
products in which the members of this asso- 
ciation are interested is greater than that of 
the fiber itself, in the proportion of thirty- 
five per cent. to sixty-five per cent. for the 
upland, and in the proportion of twenty-five 
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per cent. to seventy-five per cent. of the Sea 
Island cotton, so that this association is ac- 
tually handling the great bulk by weight of 
the output of the cotton field. 


Great Value of the By-Products. 


Another point of interest is the manifold 
values of the by-products of the cotton in- 
dustry. The cotton fiber is chiefly used for 
the manufacture of cloth, while the by-prod- 
ucts are used for many different purposes. 
For instance, as a portion of the cotton fiber 
remains on the seed, the lint, as it is called, 
that is taken off in the manufactures inci- 
dent to the use of the seed, and that cotton 
is used for a variety of purposes, it is sold 
at much lower rate than the other, and used 
for stuffing pillows, horse collars and cush- 
ions, and it is used, stranger to say, for 
adulterating shoddy. The idea of shoddy be- 
ing adulterated is somewhat amusing, but 
that is a fact. It is also used for making 
fine writing paper, and for the manufacture 
of gun cotton, and a number of other pur- 
poses. 

You are all familiar with the uses of the 
seed itself, the manufacture of the oil, and 
the value of the hulls and cakes for feeding 
and other purposes. So that we have here an 
industry which represents in its total value 
more than $800,000,000 in this country, and 
the members of this association handle a 
portion of it worth considerably over $100,- 
000,000, as the by-products of that industry. 

You heard this morning about the econ- 
omies in manufacture, and one of those econ- 
omies, and one of the necessities of manu- 
facturing today, is the use of the by-products 
of the factory, and if you were to take out 
of the manufacturing industries of this coun- 
try today that part of the profit which comes 
from the utilization of the by-product, you 
would strike a very serious blow, an almost 
fatal biow, to all industries in this country. 
So that if you take out of the cotton in- 
dustry the value of its by-products, its secd, 
it would strike a very serious blow to that 
industry as a whole. 

The questions which you consider, of course, 
are those which relate to the prosperity of 
your business—that is true of every organ- 
ization of this kind. We have heard in tiie 
eloquent address presented by your president 
some of the arguments in favor of conserv- 
ing the rights and interests of this organ- 
ization, and you were all interested in these 
rights and privileges. And I was pleased to 
hear him say also that in doing this you 
must not forget that there are other indus- 
tries which must be considered, they all must 
be considered together. And among the in- 
dustries which must be considered, and one 
of the principal ones, is one which he did 
not mention, and those are the industries 
which consume the product of your industry, 
not those that compete with you so mutch. 
Competition will take care of itself, but the 
industries which are consuming the products 
of your industry are some of those which 
ought to be considered in this general con- 
sideration of the welfare of the people. 


Speaks in Behalf of the Consumers. 

So I speak largely for the consuming in- 
terest rather than the manufacturing and 
producing interests. Who are the people wlio 
consume your products? I have already in- 
dicated some of them by stating the uses 
to which your products are put. The peo- 
ple who consume them principally are those 
who use them for food, human food, and 
those that use them for food for domesti- 
eated animals, and those industries which 
use your products for fertilizing purposes. 

Those are the three great industries. The 
others mentioned are of minor importance. It 
is these three industries on which you de- 
pend chiefly for your market. Now, in 
Europe when a farmer brings a load of sugar 
beets to the factory, he does not think of 
taking his wagon home empty. He back up 
to the factory and has it filled with ex- 


hausted chips from which the sugar has been 
taken, and carries them back to his farm for 
feeding purposes. 

I think I may say the day will come when 
you will not be looking out of the fields 
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which produce your cotton for the return of 
its chief products to the soil, that when the 
farmer brings his load of cotton seed or his 
load of cotton to the market he will take 
back home some of the products of your in- 
dustries, equivalent at least in volume and 
magnitude to those which he has brought to 
you. If he does not do something of that 
kind, he is robbing his own field for the 
benefit of other people. 

If that process goes on very long these 
fields will soon be so impoverished it will 
take many acres of land to make a bale of 
cotton, instead of three acres to a bale, 
whereas if he pursues the other method and 
not only returns to his fields that which he 
takes from them, but also adds something 
else, as other good farmers are doing today 
-—that is, to improve his land—the day is not 
far distant when two acres of soil will pro- 
duce a bale of cotton on the average. I thihk 
I can state here, as one who has studied the 
scientific side of this problem, that the in- 
crease in the amount of the refuse which is 
fed to animals is one of the most important 
things of the industry. 

You heard this morning an estimate of the 
percentage of the cottonseed meal which is 
fed, as compared with the percentage which 
is used directly for fertilizing purposes. With 
your best machinery, it still leaves a large 
quantity of oil in the cottonseed meal, 
usually from eight to ten per cent., which 
cannot be extracted by pressure, and if you 
use an extractive material which will take 
out the larger percentage, if it is taken out 
in this way, the oil is apt to be contam- 
inated with the menstrum which is used in 
extracting it, so that it is difficult to purify 
it for ordinary edible purposes. It seems 
probable that the method of pressure will 
prevail, because that is the method which 
insures a purer and better product of oil in 
the extracting process. 

Now, if you have ten per cent.—that is 
the easiest thing to calculate—of oil left in 
the cake, that means 200 pounds of oil to 
every ton of meal, and that oil is absolutely 
worthless for fertilizing purposes. You might 
as well put nothing in the land. It protects 
the protein largely from the action of the 
nitrogenic germs. It is rather injurious than 
otherwise. Therefore, every time you put a 
ton of cottonseed meal as fertilizer on your 
fields you waste 200 pounds of oil, and at 
8 pounds per ‘gallon that is a considerable 
quantity per ton. 

I would say from the statistics that the 
average production of oil is about 41 gal- 
lons per ton, and therefore almost one-third 
of the oil remains in the meal. 

On the other hand, if you feed the cattle 
such meal you have all of the oil practically 
utilized. It is a food which is easily digested, 
and a very large percentage, 90 or more, is 
digested by the animals which eat it. and 
that is a food product of the highest value. 
It is what we call a heat former, it affords 
the heat which is necessary to continue animal 
life, and therefore is a most valuable food. 
It is worth, for food purposes, two and one- 
quarter times as much as starch or sugar to- 
gether, it has two and one-quarter times as 
much heat as starch or sugar will afford, and 
yet every time a ton of cottonseed meal is 
used as a fertilizer some 12 to 16 gallons 
of cottonseed oil is wasted, which might be 
utilized to better advantage. 

Again, if you feed the cattle cottonseed 
oil, a large portion of the protein which it 
contains 18 


recovered in the manure, and is 
sold again for fertilizing purposes. It is not 
all consumed and destroyed by the animal 
by any means, but a large portion of the 
protein and phosphoric acid it contains, a 


large portion of the potash, practically all of 


the potash it contains, is recovered in the 
manure, and this is returned to the fields, 
and, at the same time, it nourishes the 


domestic animal, the pig or cow or horse, and 
thus adds to the farmer’s wealth. 

I think it is far 
the cottonseed meal 
fertilizer, directly, 
would confer a 


greater 


than it 


economy to feed 
is to use it as a 
and I believe that you 
benefit on the farmers of the 
South, as well as of the North, through your 
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Publicity Committee, by constantly calling 
attention tq that part of your industry. 


Cottonseed Meal May Be Fed with Safety. 


I am familiar with the objections urged 
against the use of cottonseed meal as a food 
for domestic animals. We know it contains 
injurious substances, especially to young 
animals, and sometimes for larger ones, when 
fed too continuously and in too large quanti- 
ties, which makes many farmers in the South, 
as well as in the North, suspicious in regard 
to its I may call your attention, how- 
ever, to the elaborate experiments which have 
been conducted in the various experimental 
stations of the country, to show how cotton- 
seed meal may be fed with perfect safety, 
and’ secure the value which it offers to the 
farmer in that way. 

Some writers have considered that the 
cottonseed meal is injurious because it con- 
tains too much protein. We know the in- 
jurious effects upon the animal organism of 
a diet too strongly nitrogenous in character. 
There is no doubt of its being of an in- 
jurious nature. Others suppose there are 
certain alkaloidal principles in the cotton- 
seed meal which have been discovered, such 
as choline and betain, which are the causes 
of those poisonous or injurious effects, and 
it has been discovered that cottonseed meal 
varies greatly in its proportion of these two 
substances; choline being the more injurious 
one of the two. The seed contains a large 
amount of choline in itself. 

Then the seeds which have been kept a 
long while are apt to become musty, and are 
much more poisonous in their effect than 
those which are fresher, and some ascribe 
the poisonous effect to the development of a 
condition of mould, as the result of the heat- 
ing of the seed, which produces mustiness in 
the meal. It is found that the injurious 
effects are due to pyro-phosphorie acid, which 
exists in greater or less quantities in this 
meal, especially after it is heated, as it is 
in the process of extraction, is the 


use, 


and it is 
effect of this pyro-phosphoric acid which pro- 
duces the injurious results. 

I am not here to decide between the con- 
tending schools. They may all be more or 
less right. The point is that you must teach 
the people of this country to feed cotton- 
seed meal discreetly—you must point out the 
dangers they may expect and the methods 
of avoiding them. There is no advantage to 
your industry in trying to conceal these 
things—on the contrary, there is a_ great 
disadvantage in trying to conceal the pos- 
sibly injurious effects of cottonseed meal 
if fed too continuously, or if not fed in the 
proper way. 

What you want to do is to take the con- 
suming public into your confidence and tell 


them these things, and let them understand 
that they exist, and how they may 
be avoided, and then you can increase the 


consumption of this material as a 
animals. 


food for 


Says It Is Injurious as Human Food. 


I am not much struck with the idea that 
has been advanced here today, that it will 
be to any extent consumed as a human food. 
I am aware of the experiments that have 
been made, and of the fact that it has 
been prepared and eaten as a human food, 
with apparently no injurious results. But 
the human animal is just as worthy of at- 
tention as the domesticated animal—he 
does not get it, to be sure, but he is just as 
worthy of it—and it is just as important 
that we and our wives and children should 
not be poisoned by eating cottonseed meal, 
es it is for our pigs and steers to be saved 
from in{urious effects. 

So I would not like to ‘recommend cotton- 
seed meal very extensively as a human food. 
There may ke some conditions of health, as, 
for ins ance. in diabetes or other 
of that kind, where a cottonseed 
might be benrcficial. But we 
ber that this country is full of 
make excellent bread, and that 
as a tule, do not any 
cottonseed meal, and, in fact, 


disorders 
meal diet 
must remem- 
cereals that 
the cereals, 
more than the 
not so much. 


cost 
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Indian corn does not cost much over one 
cent a pound, while cottonseed meal costs 
considerably over one cent a pound, so that 
we can procure it in abundance and cheaply, 
against which no objections can be made, 
and we might reserve the cottonseed meal 
for other purposes, for which it is more 
properly fitted. 

A MEMBER: How about the relative 
food values of the two? 

DR. WILEY: Cottonseed meal is not a 
cereal at all. The value of cottonseed meal 
in food consists almost exclusively in the 
protein and oil. It does not have prac- 
tically any starch, and not a great deal of 
sugar; on the other hand, the value of a 
cereal food is largely in its starch, wheat 
and Indian corn and rye being composed 
very largely of starch, some 60 per cent. 
altogether of the dry matter, and only 
about 12 per cent. of protein, while cotton- 
seed meal has from 35 to 40 per cent. of 
protein, and about 10 per cent. of oil. Wheat 
has 12 per cent. of protein and 1.5 per cent. 
of oil, and the rest is starch. 

It is entirely a different proposition. Cot- 
tonseed meal could not possibly be used as 
a substitute for bread. It might be used as a 
substitute for meat. It more nearly resembles 
the composition of meat than it does of bread. 


Cottonseed Oil Is an Ideal Food. 


Now, just a few minutes for the lecture. 


(Laughter. ) I have given you the pre- 
liminaries, and having been two or three 


hours in getting up these data. I do not pro- 
pose to let it spoil, in order to confine myself 
particularly to the question assigned to me. 

I have been always an advocate of the 
use of cottonseed oil as a human food. There 
is one product against which nobody has 
any objection. There are none of the in- 
jurious substances which are found in cot- 
tonseed meal which pass into a properly puri- 
fied cottonseed oil, and, of course, we under- 
stand, like all edible products, it must be 
properly purified and prepared for human 
consumption. 

It is not so important, as one might think, 
that the cottonseed oil should be absolutely 
free of acid, just as it is not important that 
any oil be free of a free acid. In other 
words, the idea which most people enter- 
tain that the rancidity of the oil is due to 
its containing a lot of free oleic acid is a 
mistake. The rancidity is due to other 
causes entirely, ferments which actually de- 
compose the glycerates that produce the 
oil in rancid bodies. But still, in the pro- 
cesses of purification, as in other oils, the 
greater part of the free acid is removed, 
and we have a saturated, pleasant, palatable, 
nutritious product. 

I have already spoken’ to you of the food 
value of the oil or fat. They are all about 
the same. Take oleomargarine and butter 
and lard, and olive oil and peanut oil, and 
cottonseed oil—any typical fats or oils— 
and they have practically all the same value. 
They are heat formers; they are burned in 
the body. They are the fuel which drives 
the animal engine largely. 

The fat more than any other form of food 
is completely burned in the body. It is pos- 
sible, I suppose, that fats may be incorpora- 
ted into the fats of an animal organism 
without being decomposed, but I doubt it, 
because in every animal the fat which it 
produces is a_ particular composition by 
which you can recognize it as belonging to 
that animal. Cottonseed oil has a particular 


composition, so that the chemist can dis- 
tinguish that from any other oil. So has 
peanut oil and olive oil, and the chemist 
ean distinguish lard from tallow, or other 


animal fats, so that in the decomposition of 
fats it is not exactly a transfer of the fat 
you eat in the food to the fat in the body, 
but it is an actual decomposing of the fat, 
and the fat in the body probably 
from the starch and sugar, more than 
the fat that you eat. 

That is the general view 
chemists teday, although 


comes 
from 


of physiological 
experiments have 


shown that when animals are fed exclusively 
they 


with fat or oil do increase’ their 
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own fat contents to a certain extent, but not 
in proportion to the amout of fat consumed. 
In other words, we may assume for our 
purpose that all the fat and oil taken into 
the body are burned in producing the heat 
necessary for the animal. The average man 
of 150 pounds employed in ordinary voca- 
tions, not in hard labor, but just ordinary, 
gentle exercise, requires what is known as 
3,000 calories of heat per day to supply his 
needs, the fat is one of the food products 
which supplies that in -the greatest abun- 
dance. 


Amount of Heat Supplied by the Fat. 


As to the amount of heat supplied by fat, 
for instance, if we assume that the heat 
supplied by fat is 9.3, the amount supplied 
by starch or sugar is 4 only, the amount 
supplied by protein is 5. But one part of 
that is not used, so that the actual heat 
value of protein is about 4. So you see the 
oil is more than double the value of the 
other, principal fats which we use. 


Persons who are engaged in’ active exer- 
cise need a great deal: more of the heat 
forming elements of food than those who are 
not. A man at hard labor needs a lot of fat 
and starch and sugar, more than a man who 
rests and sits still part of the day. 


All animals need protein to build the fibers 
of the muscles, they need phosphorus to build 
bones and tissues, but most of all, for daily 
consumption, they must have something to 
burn, something to keep up the bodily heat. 
The animal organism is most remarkable—it 
is what we call a thermostat; the healthy 
animal organism will maintain the same 
temperature through all the chances of the 
season, through all kinds of clothing, through 
all temperatures of the room, and through 
all kinds of food eaten from day to day. 


In a state of health a man will maintain a 
constant temperature, and one of the first 
marks of disease is departure from the nor- 
mal temperature of any animal. If our 
temperature is 98.2 F., which is normal, 
and we run it up to 100, something is wrong, 
and if it should fall a degree, something more 
serious is wrong, because a drop of tempera- 
ture is a more serious indication than a rise 
of temperature, which latter so often is due 
to colds, fever, or something of that kind day 
after day. 

But in a state of health, a man maintains 
an even temperature, and thus that part of 
the food which affords this constant fuel is 
the most important part, for that reason. 
We could lose some of our muscular tissue, 
and we could lose some of the bone tissue, 
and yet we might be able to get along fairly 
well, but if we have not enough fat to keep 
up the temperature, we are in a precarious 
state. Therefore, the fats and oils are in 
that respect our most valuable food con- 
stituents. ~ : 

I want.to say just a’ word as to why, in 
my opinion, cottonseed oil is not more gen- 
erally usédathban it is. I read in a consular 
report the other day about the efforts which 
had been made to induce the French packers 
of sardines to use cottonseéd oil to prepare 
the fish for packing, and previously boiling 


in’ that oil, instead of peanut oil, which 
they. generally employ. You will under 
stand that ‘sardines, which are packed in 


olive oil, are previously prepared in another 
oil before the packing, usually peanut oil, 
before they go into the boxes, and that is a 
very common practice. 

Some packers who pack the most expen- 
sive sardines, make this previous boiling in 
olive oil, but olive oil, after it is used for one 
or two boilings, becomes dark and injures 
the color of the fish, while peanut oil and 
cotton oil can be boiled a number of times 
and still not turn dark or injure the color 
of the fish. And it is held, under the Food 
Law, that when some other oil than olive 
oil is used, and more than 5 per cent. of it 
remains in the fish, that it is necessary to 
state upon the label that it contains this 
foreign oil. 

Personally, I do not think that it is a good 
regulation, but that is what it is, so that 
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they can use this amount of oil, which per- 
meates the fish to a certain extent. Attempts 
have been made, and with some success, some 
of the packers in Nantes have tried cotton- 
seed oil and found it satisfacory, and I be- 
lieve that a good business could be done by 
your Association in calling attention to that 
use of cottonseed oil, as a preliminary to 
the packing in olive oil. 


Olive Oil and Cottonseed Oil. 


Now, in regard to olive oil packing, you 
must remember that the consumer has his 
right, and if he supposes that a fish is 
packed in olive oil, and it is not, he is de- 
prived of that right, and as from time im- 
memorial in France olive oil has been used 
as a packing for sardines, the consumers of 
all nations have come to believe, when they 
open a can of sardines, that it is packed in 
olive oil. And hence he holds, if it is not 
packed in olive oil, that the oil in which it is 
packed should be stated on the label. 

That, I believe, is not done uniformly. 
Why not? Olive oil is much more expensive 
than cottonseed oil. I doubt if anybody but 
a connoisseur would be able to distinguish 
between a sardine packed in olive oil and a 
fish of equal value and purity packed in 
cottonseed oil, but still we must admit that 
those who are skilled as connnoisseurs could 
distinguish the difference, and, therefore, 
would recognize it at once. But the ordinary 
consumer who eats sardines maybe once a 
month, or less often, would not know it, and 
hence would not care, only he wants to be 
protected in his rights in the case. 


I would like to see a much larger use of 
cottonseed oil as a preservative. or a vehicle 
in which other goods are packed, and I be- 
lieve that a judicious campaign of publicity 
would enlarge the market in that way, but 
that is not much of a market—the use of 
cottonseed oil in connection with sardines. 


If you are going to have your cottonseed 
oil consumed, it must be upon the table as a 
salad oil. That is where you want to make 
your campaign, and you want to make it 
publicly and openly, with a direct appeal to 
the people of this country and other countries, 
to at least make a trial of it. Just as I 
have seen people who have taken cottonseed 
oil and used it for cooking purposes, who had 
a prejudice against it beforehand, but on 
trial of it that prejudice was removed, and 
then they continued to use it for cooking 
purposes, just so I believe that the people of 
this country who are, as a rule, not very 
great eaters of oil at the table—not as great 
as they should be—could be taught to con- 
sume large quantities of this wholesome 
product, and thus enlarge very considerably 
the scope of your market. 

Now, you want to go right into the families 
who do not use oil in salad dressings; go to 
the places where they dress the lettuce with 
vinegar and sugar, that is the kind of dress- 
ing they put on. It may be good for the 
people who like it, but let us go to the farmer 
who uses very little oil upon his table,-as a 
rule, and let us teach the farmer’s wife. how 
to make a salad dressing—they do not know 
how, and it is the easiest thing in the world— 
why I can make a good salad dressing myself, 
an excellent one, and a great deal better than 
they make at big hotels. (Laughter.) 


Teach the Table Uses of Cottonseed Oil. 


Teach the people of this country to make 
a salad dressing out of cottonseed oil; show 
them how to do it, it is the simplest thing in 
the world when you know how, and let them 
once try it on lettuce out of the garden, and 
they will think it a great deal better than 
vinegar and sugar as a dressing. They will 
eat more lettuce, that is a wholesome food 
product, and more cottonseed oil, which is a 
wholesome food product. 

The health of the people will be better in 
this country if they eat more oil, and you 


will get a wide market for your product, and 
you will be a benefactor of the public, as 
well as ministering to their needs, by teach- 
Do you see any of the 


ing them to do this. 
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people going through this country giving 
demonstrations at the Farmers’ Institutes to 
the farmers’ wives how to use cottonseed oil 
as a dressing? I have not seen it. I have 
seen them show farmers’ wives how to bake 
cake, and, in my opinion, the less cake they 
eat the better it is for them. I have not 
seen one demonstrator at a Farmers’ Insti- 
tute show a farmer’s wife how to make a 
dressing out of cottonseed oil. 

Send your men and women to the Farmers’ 
Institutes and let them make these demon- 
strations. Leave the cities alone, let them 
eat olive oil in the cities. Go where you 
will get a market and meet people who have 
not used oil at all and cannot afford to buy 
olive oil. Teach the farmers of this country 
to use cottonseed oil on their tables. 

The people of this country have never had 
their attention called in a proper manner to 
the merits of cottonseed oil. As I told you 
at Jamestown, four years ago—you were at 
that time trying to sell your cottonseed oil 
for something else—and, as I told you then, I 
repeat, the way to sell cottonseed oil is to sell 
it as cottonseed oil, and that is the only way 
in which I think you will get a market for 
it. Go out in this country today, send out 
your cook books and demonstrators, and 
teach the farmers of this country to use 
cottonseed oil on their tables, and you will 
get a great market for it, and you will confer 
a great and lasting benefit on the farmer 
community of this country. 

I think if you went down into the South, 
and went into the homes of the farmers who 
grew their cotton, I doubt if you will find them 
using cottonseed oil to dress their salads— 
they use vinegar and sugar. You want to 
start a campaign of publicity, but you don’t 
want to go around selling salad oil. You 
must come right out and sell cottonseed oil; 
that is what you want to sell, and that is 
what you have got to sell. Do not try to 
pass it off on the market as “salad oil,” or an 
oil under any fancy name, but get the people 
to recognize it by its own name, and teach 
them to have confidence in it and know it by 
its virtues and values, and use it, and you 
will then stand on a rock. 

Advertising is important, but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is something far more important 
than advertising in this country, and that is 
to tell the truth in the advertisements; and 
then there is something as important as tell- 
ing the truth, and that is to have merit in 
what you advertise. You can sell a worth- 
less article for a day or a year by advertising, 
but not for long. 

You have a meritorious article, you have 
learned how to purify it and make it palat- 
able and attractive, and you have everything 
now but the confidence of the public and the 
knowledge on the part of the consumer how 
to use your product. Put a little effort in 
that line, and you will see what wonderful 
returns you will have. 

I do not believe there is a man, woman or 
child in this country, if the consumption of 
cottonseed oil was common today throughout 
this broad land, but what would have better 
health, and be a better judge of what is 
good to eat, and be happier, by reason of his 
better health, than he is today. So I am 
pleading for the benefit of the public, I am 
pleading for a wider publicity of your product, 
for cottonseed oil as a human food. But I 
urge you to present it to the public under its 
proper name, and teach the public how to 
use it, and if you do that, your market is 
established beyond peradventure. 


Vote of Thanks to Dr. Wiley. 


MR. JAMES SLOAN: Mr. President, I 
move that a rising vote of thanks, in apprecia- 
tion of our gratitude to Dr. Wiley, be ex- 
tended to Dr. Wiley for his most interesting. 
and instructive address. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: It gives me pleasure 
to extend the thanks of the Association to 
you, Dr. Wiley, for your able and instructive 
address. 
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E. M. DURHAM: I move that suitable 
recognition be taken of the telegram received 
from our Secretary, Mr. Robert Gibson, and 
that a committee be appointed to send Mr. 
Gibson a telegram, expressing our regret at 
his inability to be present at the meeting, con- 
veying our greetings to him, and expressing 
the hope that he will speedily recover. 
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The motion was seconded and carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: I will appoint as such 
committee, Messrs. E. M. Durham, H. F. H. 
Eberts and E. T. George. 

THE PRESIDENT: The next business in 
order is the annual report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer. I will present this report in 
abstract. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY AND 
TREASURER 


Mt. President and Members: 

i take great pleasure in presenting this, my 
fifteenth annual statement as secretary and 
treasurer of our Association, Although our 
membership of mills shows some decrease, 
this is accounted for by the withdrawal of 
quite a number of the mills of the larger 
companies, and others who have withdrawn 
on account of unfavorable conditions the past 
year. But financially we are in better con-, 
lition than at the close of last year, our 
treasury showing a balance to its credit and 
no outstanding obligations whatever. 

Our New Orleans offiee of weigher and 
inspector this year has been self-sustaining, 
and promises to continue to be so. We have 


an efficient man, Mr. E. G. Prager, in charge, . 


and his work has been satisfactory, and adds 
one other valuable feature to the work of 


Accompanying my statement I beg to hand 
you the auditor’s report for the year 1910 
and 1911 showing in detail the receipts and 
‘disbursements -in every ,department, all of 
which I trust will: be found to your satis- 
faction. I thank you;and solicit a renewal 
of your confidence by a re-election. 

Statement of Secretary and Treasurer. 

Annual report for the fiscal year May l, 
1940, to May 1, 1911, showing membership 
by States, together with receipts, as follows: 

On the first of May we had 532 members 
in good standing; that is, those who had paid 
their dues. Besides these we had 24 ex- 
empt; that is, those who paid their dues at 
the close of last year, which exempted them. 

We have received since the first of May in 
payment for membership of 1910 and 1911 
five members, which would make a total of 











Annual 
State. Mill. Firms. Total Dues. 

BENOEERE .cccccucs 25 14 39 $390.00 
ee 22 5 27 270.00 
ee a ee 45 20 65 650.00 
ee TS eee 20 26 46 460.00 
Mississippi ........ 44 5 49 490.00 
North Carolina ... 18 3 21 210.00 
South Carolina .... 23 11 34 340.00 
Tennessee ....-... 18 22 35 350.00 
TE gnéc<osanees 66 31 97 970.00 
Oklahoma ......... 9 2 11 110.00 
NUON. boss tnge tan 1 18 19 190.00 
oo eee 1 12 13 130.00 
rer 2 2 20.00 
Dist. of Columbia. 1 1 10.00 
New Jersey ....... 2 2 20.00 
ge. ee 25 25 250.00 
EE o.0/6\6-s- veces 1 1 10.00 
Kentucky 7 7 70.00 
Pennsylvania 7 70.00 
Nebraska 4 2 2 20.00 
Michigan 1 1 10.00 
Maryland piace 1 1 10.00 
Washington, D. C.. 1 1 10.00 
WEE civcccesss 2 2 4 40.00 
ee Eee 10 10 100.00 
Massachusetts 3 3 380.00 
ee eee eee 1 1 10.00 
rere 1 1 10.00 
oy 1 1 10.00 
Canada 1 1 10.00 
OO ee 1 1 20.00 
Germany ......... 3 3 30.00 
DN cxwewaraeees 1 1 10.00 
293 239 532 $5,330.00 


our Association in the protection shown our 
members on their shipments by having the 


weighing and inspections done under the 
supervision of our Association, for all of 


which we are under obligations to Mr. E. M. 
Durham of the Executive Committee, who 
has given his personal supervision to the or- 
ganization and working of the office. 


B. of P. Total -~-Exempt.-— -—-Unpaid.— 
Dues. Dues. Mills. Firms. Mills. Firms. 
$246.00 $636.00 1 1 2 
144.50 414.50 3 1 
322.00 972.00 1 
206.00 666.00 2 7 1 
336.00 826.0 3 
98.00. 308.00 
126.00 466.00 3 5 
159.00 509.00 1 3 
599.50 1,569.50 1 
70,50 180.00 9 | 
27.00 217.00 2 
20.00 150.00 1 
12.00 32.00 
10.00 
20.00 
250.00 1 
10.00 1 
57.00 127.00 
70.00 
20.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
20.50 
37.50 1 
10.00 
10.00 
1.50 11.50 
20.00 
80.00 
10.00 
$2,482.50 $7,812.50 13 11 20 8 


8 


561 members in good standing for 1910 and 
1911. We have received four new members 
since the first of May; that is, for 1911 and 
1912. 

Recapitulation: Members May 1, 532; mem- 
bers paid since May 1, 5; members exempt, 
24; members unpaid, 28. Total membership, 
589. 





, Greetings from the Expeller Crushers. 

MR. EDWARD A. EVE: Mr. President, 
I have a telegram from the National Expeller 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, in conven- 
tion at Kansas City, Missouri, asking me to 
extend to the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association their greetings. 


THE PRESIDENT: We are very glad in- 
deed to receive the greetings from the National 
Expeller Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, 
and this Association heartily reciprocates the 
fraternal feeling of that Association. 

MR. E. E. DALLIS then read the 


report 
of the Bureau of Publicity, as follows: 


REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF PUBLICITY 


Mr. President and Members of the Interstate 

Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association: 

In view of the generally unsatisfactory 
results in the cottonseed oil business during 
the past season, I am sure you will be glad 
to note that the Bureau of Publicity can 
make its annual report without showing a 


deficit for the past year. The bureau has 
endeavored to its utmost to conduct a cam- 
paign of advertising during the past ten 


months to secure the greatest amount of 
good at the least possible expense, in order 
to turn over to our successors a nucleus on 
which to begin a publicity campaign com- 





mensurate with the dignity of the associa- 
tion. 

To recapitulate the financial statement of 
the bureau which has been audited in detail, 
briefly: The total collections for 1910-1911 
up to May Ist, 1911, including the amount 
on hand from the previous administration, 
was $2,901.97. The amount charged against 
the bureau up to May Ist, 1911, was 
$1,234.74, leaving on hand to the credit of 
the bureau on that date, $1,667.23. Out 
of this sum there must be paid certain 
ebligations contracted during the administra- 
tion of your committee, but not due up to 
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May 1, 1911, and which, after being paid, 
will leave considerably over $1,000 to the 
credit of the bureau, which will be on hand 
for our successors to expend in the best 
manner they see fit. 

We do not wish you to think that this 
sum being left over to the credit of the 
bureau is due to the fact that we were 
flushed with funds, but rather we would 
have you know that, like the athlete, we 
have husbanded our strength for the final 
dash, which we believe will be made by the 
next Bureau of Publicity, whose funds will 
be. strengthened with the’ amount carried 
over to their credit by the committee. 

Our honored presidént, who is also a mem- 
ber of this Bureau of Publicity, has repeat- 
edly urged its chairman to go slow with the 
expenditures this year in order that the 
bureau might acquire a larger sum and one 
commensurate with the demands upon the 
committee for 1911-12. 

Having money on‘thand. to be spent nezt 
year and nothing for today reminds me of 
the condemned criminal who was told that 
he could go into the library to read. He 
looked around for a while and then started 


out. “What’s the matter?” asked the 
librarian. “Matter enough,” he _ replied. 
“Nothing in the library but continued 


stories, and I’m to be hung on Tuesday!” 
A brief review of our work follows: 


Publicity Through the Daily Press. 


Your bureau contracted with the Jacobs 
list of papers to print as reading matter a 
publicity article on some form of cottonseed 
by-product, in fifteen of its weekly papers 
published throughout the country with a 
combined circulation of approximately a 
quarter of a million readers, a new article 
to appear each week and each article to be 
six inches in length, and not to be marked 
as advertisements. 

These articles were prepared by your 
chairman from articles written by Dr. An- 
drew M. Soule, president of the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Athens, Ga., and recog- 
nized as an authority on the by-products of 
the ‘cottonseed. These articles have ap- 
peared, a new one each week, and we feel 
sure they have given widespread publicity to 
cottonseed products and especially to the 
feeding value of cottonseed meal and hulls, 
and the value of the meal as a fertilizer. 
Your chairman has prepared several pub- 
licity articles dealing with the industry 
which have been generally printed by the 
papers throughout the South, and has suc- 
ceeded in having the Associated Press handle 
several of these. 

The bureau has issued two circular letters. 
The first of these, 1,500 in number, was sent 
out under date of November 22, following a 
conference between the chairman and Mr. 
Julien L. Brode, former commercial agent of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
in reference to the better sacking of meal 
for export and the better handling by the 


steamship companies of cottonseed meal 
when consigned to them for export. Mr. 


Brode stated that this question was one of 
paramount importance and was being widely 
discussed and eagerly asked for by the im- 
porters of Europe. 


Mr. Brode drafted a letter on this sub- 
ject, copies of which the bureau sent to 
every member of the association, and also 


to the railroads throughout the Southeast, 
and to all of the steamship lines on the 
Atlantic and Gulf seaboards. Scores of re- 
plies were received, and it is believed that 
much good has resulted from this circular 
letter. 

Your bureau has taken up with Major 
John M. Carson, former chief of the Bureau 
of Manufactures, of the Department of Com- 
meree and Labor, who is now traveling 
abroad as United States commercial agent, 
the matter of having him follow up the good 
work begun on the other side by Mr. Brode. 
In his reply he advised the bureau: “I am 
familiar with the work done by Mr. Brode 
and the good results accomplished, and shall 
endeavor to follow up along his lines.” 
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THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL C0°S 
Cmpire Salad Oi 


FOR COOKING AND EATING 


is of superior quality, and adds the 
proper tone and delicious flavor to 
French and Mayonnaise dressings. 


EMPIRE SALAD OIL is used 
exclusively by householders, restaura- 
teurs and hotelmen for its superior 
quality, reasonable cost, and because 
it gives the best results at the table or 
in the kitchen. 


EMPIRE SALAD OIL is pure 
winter pressed Cotton Seed Oil. Thoroughly deodorized 
and manufactured by the most sanitary methods known . 
to modern science. 





Sold in Sanitary Cans containing 
2 Ibs. net t1gal.net 5 gals. net 








Empire Salad Oil Booklet of Recipes for making salads, bread, pastry, cakes, etc., 
mailed free upon request to 


The American Cotton Oil Company 


27 Beaver Street, New York City 


REFINERIES AT 
New York Chicago Cincinnati st. Louis 
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Booming Sardines Packed in Cottonseed Oil. 


The second letter was sent out under date 
of April 20 to all of the members of the 
Interstate Association, urging their co- 
operation in introducing American, French 
and Norwegian sardines packed in cotton- 
seed oil in their respective territories. The 
generous responses to this circular letter, 
1,000 of which were mailed out, indicate that 
the crushers intend to patronize those who 
use our oil. The members were urged to 
demand sardines packed in cottonseed oil 
and refuse all others. 

Your chairman has been instrumental in 
having a number of Southern papers write 
editorials commending the different steps 
taken by the association to increase the con- 
sumption of cottonseed products. 

Through the bureau, three hundred mono- 
graphs of Special Agent Brode’s report were 
distributed among the members of the asso- 
ciation. Your chairman has also carried on 
an extensive correspondence in reference to 
all matters pertaining to the industry, and 
gave all the information within his power 
which tended to increase the popularity of 
our products. 

Probably the greatest feature of the bu- 
reau’s work during the administration just 
closing was the issuance and distribution of 
approximately 15,000 copies of Bulletin No. 
13, which was, as you know, made up of 
articles contributed by authorities on lard 
substitutes or compounds; butterine or 
oleomargarine, its origin, history and laws; 
beef fats, and statistics on the demand for 
oleomargarine, 

It is right and proper that the bureau 
should, again, publicly express its thanks 
to Dr. David Wesson, of New York City, 
who furnished the article on lard substitutes; 
to Mr. H. C. Pirrung, of Columbus, Ohio, 
who wrote the article on butterine; to Mr. 
W. B. Allbright, of Chicago, for permission 
to reproduce his article on beef fats; and 
to The National Provisioner for the courtesy 
of the cuts to illustrate Mr. Allbright’s ad- 
dress and for permission to reproduce its 
statistical figures on the demand for oleo- 
margarine. 

Your bureau mailed out to a select list 
of over 11,000 of the leading bakers of the 
county copies of this bulletin, to every 
member of the Interstate Association, to 
the various state associations, to all of the 
food commissioners of the country, college 


libraries, public libraries and experiment 
stations and various government officials. 


In addition copies were sent to the various 
trade papers that cater to the bakers, ca- 
terers, etc. 


Credit Given to The National Provisioner. 


The National Provisioner, one of the offi- 
cial organs of the Interstate Association, 
under date of January 21, carried a leading 
editorial on the subject of “Cotton Oil Men 
Active,” in which there was a two-column 
review of a highly complimentary nature on 
the bulletin. Later on this paper reproduced 
one of the articles in full—that of Dr. Wes- 
son—giving credit to the bulletin. Your 
chairman has received a number of requests 
from throughout the country for copies of 
this bulletin from chemists, libraries, ete., 
and has filed with the papers he is turning 
over to his successor a number of compli- 
mentary letters of congratulation. 

It would seem that the time is now ripe 
for us to make a decided campaign to create 
a stronger demand for the refined products 
of the cottonseed, and your bureau believes 
that this bulletin will be an entering wedge 
in this direction. We all agree that it is 
the ultimate consumer who controls the 
market, and we must create the demand by 
whetting his appetite for our products. 

The only way to do this is to advertise. 


Abe Martin says, “The man who does not 
advertise may know his own business, but 


nobody else does.” Advertising is the 
motive power of business today—without it 
a business will stagnate and go backward; 


this is the day of speed—advertising is 
speed. There are hundreds of consumers 


waiting to know the merits of our products, 
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and advertising is the speediest way to reach 
them. 

The members of the association must re- 
member that the publicity to be bought is 
in proportion to the funds provided for this 
purpose. The small amount raised annually 
by the association, which has such a glorious 
opportunity for advertising, and with such 
assured results ahead, and which expects so 
much on so little, reminds me of the con- 
valescent who was told by the doctor who 
had been keeping him fasting for some time, 
“Now, I am going to give you something to 
eat, you must get ready to enjoy it and I 
want you to eat this food and do everything 
in proportion.” The patient whetted up his 
appetite for a magnificent meal and pictured 
all sorts of delicacies, rich foods and the 
like which the doctor would send him. When 
the nurse came in with his food it was only 
one spoonful of tapioca pudding; that was 
all. Recalling the doctor’s admonition, he 
alled to the nurse: “Please bring me a post- 
age stamp; I feel like reading!” 





ERNEST E. DALLIS, Atlanta, Ga, 
Bureau of Publicity. 


Chairman 


Must Have Money for This Work. 


If we want big results from a_ publicity 
campaign we must provide a big fund. 
Every big industry in the country now has 
a publicity department. Our railroads, in- 
surance companies, hotels, street car cor- 
porations, public utilities and the like are 
constantly sending out reading matter to 
their patrons, furnishing the press with read- 
ing notices and photographs, and spending 
thousands upon thousands of dollars, show- 
ing the advantage of their particular propo- 
sition. Do you believe that if this expendi- 
ture had not been profitable, they would 
have continued it and enlarged it each year? 
We have the unqualified endorsement of the 
various food commissioners throughout the 
country, government officials, the live stock 
associations, ete., and are perhaps the best 
endorsed and least advertised industry in 
the business. 

Gentlemen of the convention, the spending 
of hundreds now will mean the reaping of 
thousands in returns later, and it looks to 
vour retiring bureau that now is the time 
to create a fund commensurate with the 
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dignity of the association, and remember 
the old slogan which spells success: 
“Early to bed, 
Early to rise, 
Work like hell— 
And advertise!” 
ERNEST E. DALLIS, 
Georgia (Chairman), 
B. F. TAYLOR, 
South Carolina, 
F. W. BRODE, 
Tennessee, 
Committee. 


Telegram to Major Gibson. 


In accordance with the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to send a telegram to Secre- 
tary Gibson, the following telegram was pre- 
pared and transmitted: 


New York, June 7, 1911. 
Major Robert Gibson, Dallas, Texas. 
Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
convention directs me to acknowledge your 
appreciated telegram, and assure you that, 
though absent in person, you are ever present 
in the heart of each member. We wish you 
a speedy recovery from your accident and a 
quick restoration to health. 
2. E. DALLIS, Acting Secretary. 


THE PRESIDENT: We have with us Dr. 
Bradford Knapp, Special Agent in charge of 
the Farmers’ Co-operative Demonstration 


Work, Bureau of Plant Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, and we 


would be glad to have Dr. Knapp address us 
on the subject of the work of the bureau. 


ADDRESS OF DR. BRADFORD KNAPP. 


DR. KNAPP: Mr. President, and Members 
of the Association—I want to explain a little 
bit of the work of our department. We feel 
in our work that we are accomplishing a 
great deal, and I doubt not that any man 
whi is familiar with recent history of agri- 
culture in the Southern States is familiar 
with the Farmers’ Co-operative Demonstra- 
tion work. 

This work was started in 1904 in East 
Texas by Dr. S. A. Knapp, now deceased, 
and has enlarged until it now has in its 
employ 580 field agents. It has taken such 
a hold of the agricultural interests of the 
South, that it has not only received the sup- 
port of the farmers, but the. people of the 
South are themselves going down into their 
own pockets and supplying the means which 
enables the department to do twice the amount 
of work it could otherwise accomplish. 

Dr. Wiley has outlined to you the fact that 
from an acre of cotton on the average today 
there is a larger return than from an acre 
of any other of the well-known crops. The 
question naturally arises to any inquiring 
mind—why, then, are not the cotton farmers 
of the South better off than their northern 
brothers, who engage in diversified farming? 

The answer is very easy indeed. The 
cotton farmer of the South throughout the 
history of the cotton industry, at least since 
the war, has been engaged in raising its 
cotton on the “advance” system generally, 
and using the amount that is recovered from 
the soil through the sale of the cotton for the 
payment of the support of himself and his 
family, and the cost of carrying on all his 
farm operations. Under such circumstances 
as these, naturally the system resulted in 
the raising of cotton year in and year out 
from the same land, taking from it its fertil- 
ity as the years go by, which he has en- 
deavored in the best way he could to restore 
by the use of commercial fertilizers, but he 
has not been permitted to carry on a sys- 
tem of farming that would build up an in- 
creased fertility of his soil. 

In what I shall have to say, I do not want 
to minimize for a moment the great work 
that has been done by the Commissioners of 
Agriculture, by the Agricultural Colleges, or 
by the Experiment Stations in the South, by 
the Farmers’ Institutes, and by all of the 
other great forces that are working for the 
upbuilding of Southern agriculture. Each 
one of these great forces has its work to do, 
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and is doing splendid work, but the agricul- 
tural colleges of the South cannot educate 
all of the farmers of the South, neither does 
the railroad agricultural train reach every 
farmer in the South, nor does the Bulletin 
issued by the department reach every farmer 
in the South, and if it does reach him the 
trouble is to get him to follow the instruc- 
tions given in the Bulletin. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Demonstration 
work is a system by which the simple, prac- 
tical method of modern agriculture are taken 
direct to the farmer on his own farm. The 
local agent describes these methods to the 
farmer and persuades him to agree to culti- 
vate a part of his farm according to the direc- 
tions of the department. He will naturally 
require from 30 to 150 demonstrators in one 
county, and these demonstrators the local 
agent must visit once in every thirty days. 
These demonstrators receive the printed 
definite instructions from the department, 
which the local agents adapt to the local 
conditions. 


Experience Encourages the Farmer. 


We find by experience that the man the 
first year will be a doubter, but as the result 
of this experience in working on his own farm, 
with his own teams, his own tools, his own 
hands, is able to produce so much more than 
he has done heretofore by his own method of 
farming, that the next year he is willing to 
adopt the better system upon the rest of 
his farm. This principle that I have spoken 
of has been carried on for so many years 
that we have now gotten down to a practical 
certainty as to the result to be obtained, de- 
pending to some extent, I might say, upon 
the personal equation of the farmer with 
whom we have to be dealing. During the 
past season of the year 1910 we had approxi- 
mately 20,000 demonstrators, and I should 
say there, as I recall, were 60,000, or up- 
wards of 50,000 co-operators, who were re- 
ceiving the instructions, but not personally 
visited as often as the demonstrators. 

From a great many of these men were 
received definite and carefully prepared re- 


ports of results. ‘They have endeavored to 
talk to them, with lessons concerning the 
upbuilding of the fertility of the soil by 


the use of the many leguminous crops with 
which the South is so bountifully supplied. 
We have endeavored to teach them the 
raising of the supplies, so that they will not 
be spending the money they are getting from 
cotton in order to live. We have been teach- 
ing them the necessity of putting humus into 
soil, and the advantages of the careful and 
principal use of commercial fertilizers; the 
proper preparation of the soil by deep plough- 
ing in the fall of the year, the taking care of 
erosion, and leaching of soil, by the use of 
winter covers, and the careful selection of 
seed for the planting of the crop, and the 
intensive cultivation by which moisture is 
retained in the soil for the use of the crop 
in its growing period. 

We have a right to be proud of our agri- 
cultural advancement during the past few 
years. It is true the average production 
in cotton per acre has not increased, but 
there are reasons which I have not time to 
discuss with you, that it seems led to the re- 
sults which we find in the statistics regard- 


ing cotton: but I say to you that I believe 
that the next few years in the history of 
southern agriculture will show as marked 


change in that direction, and just as great a 
change as has been shown in the production 
of corn. 

I have a few interesting statistics which I 
gleaned the other day from some advance 
report of the census; it is apparent that the 
increase in the value of farm crops in the 
Southern States has advanced more rapidly 
than that of any other part of the United 
States. While the State of North Carolina 
has increased in population by only 16.5 
per cent., the total value of her farm crops 
has increased in the last ten years 139 per 
cent. The population of the State of South 
Carolina has increased but 13.1 in the last 
ten years, while the value of her farm crops 
has increased 177.1 per cent. In Texas the 
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increase in farm crops is 172 per cent., while 
the population has increased only 27 per 
cent. Alabama increased 137 per cent. in 
crops against 15.9 in population. You must 
remember that the census of 1910 is going to 
show that the urban population, i. e., the 
population of your cities, has increased more 
rapidly than the population of the rural dis- 
tricts. These figures are a commentary on 
the industry of the southern farmer. 


Results of the Department Work. 


Now for a few results of what the depart- 
ment has been able to do by a direct attack 
with these 580 agents scattered all over the 
South from Virginia to Texas, on the farmers 
with regard to the modern methods of agricul- 
ture, directly to the farmer on his own farm, 
I want to give a few statistics from our last 
year’s report which have not been incorpora- 
ted in any publication of the Department of 
Agriculture: In the State of North Carolina 
we had accurate reports from 862 farmers 
who raised cotton under the instructions of 
the department. The acreage reported on 
was 2,793, and the average production per 
acre 1,332.7 lbs. of seed cotton per acre, the 
average production of the entire State by 
the bureau’s figures last year would be 240 
lbs. of lint per acre, on the average, and 
multiplying that by three, would make 720 
Ibs. ‘of seed cotton, showing the proportion 
in seed cotton for the purposes of comparison. 

In some counties in that State the produc- 
tion was equivalent to a bale of cotton per 
acre on the average. For example, in one 
county in North Carolina 33 farmers pro- 
duced an average of 1,576 lbs. of seed cotton 
per acre—that was in Hering County—again, 
in Cumberland County, we had 22 farmers 
who produced an average of 1,504 lbs. of 
cotton per acre. In South Carolina we had 
accurate reports from 1,048 farmers, who 
produced cotton under the instructions of the 
department, or under the supervision of some 
forty odd agents. These farmers averaged 
1,249.3 lbs. of seed cotton per acre, scattered 
over 32 counties, so it practically represents 
all forces of the State. The State last year 
averaged 212 lbs., of lint, or 636 Ibs. of seed 
cotton. 

In the State of Georgia we had 1,327 re- 
ports from 1,327 different farmers on 4,903 
acres, and the average is 1,299 lbs. of seed 
cotton, against an average in the State of 
522 lbs. In Alabama we had accurate re- 
ports from 934 demonstrators in 33 counties, 
with an average of 1,220 lbs. of seed cotton 
‘per acre, against an average of 474 for the 
entire State. In Mississippi, with 603 demon- 
strators, an average of 933.5 Ibs. of seed 
cotton per acre, against an average of 519 
for the entire State. In Arkansas, with 1,182 
farmers reporting, the average was 915 Ibs. 
of seed cotton against 525 for the State, 
according to the Bureau of Statistics. 

Ine Louisiana, from the reports of 1,492 
demonstrators, we have an average of 785 
Ibs. of seed cotton per acre, against an aver- 


age of 390 for the State last year. In 
Oklahoma we _ received reports from 745 


farmers on 10,914 acres, on which they aver- 
aged 708.1 lbs. of seed cotton, against an aver- 
age of 585 for the State. In Texas we had 
a very large number of demonstrators report- 
ing, upward of 5.000. on an acreage of prac- 
tically 35,000, and the average was 710 Ibs. 
of seed cotton per acre. against an average 
of 447, taking the figures of the Bureau of 
Statistics. 


What the Department Is Doing. 

The reason I give you: these figures is to 
show you what the department is doing on 
a large scale for the problem of increasing 
the production of cotton per acre. It does 
not necessarily mean that each one of these 
farmers is going to double the amount of 
cotton he is putting out. because you must 
concede that a man is not going to raise his 
production per acre and keep up his entire 
acreage, without in the future carrying on 
his farm operations, adding to his farm 
operations, something which is going to main- 
tain the fertility of the soil; in other words, 
you must let him use a reasonable, sensible 
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rotation, raise his cotton on less acreage, but ' 
raising more per acreage, and using the land 
he is not using for cotton to raise his corn 
for his family use and the use of his stock, 
in order that they may plant the cow peas, 
or rather legumens, for the purpose of restor- 
ing the nitrogen to the soil. 

So that the entire system is going to be 
gradually changed until.the time will come 
when the southern cotton planter will not 
only ‘be a cotton planter, but he will be rais- 
ing his own supplies, and he is largely raising 
his own corn today. He will be raising the 
average crops that are necessary for him, 
and as he is accustomed to having a larger 
number of livestock on the farm, we will go 
into raising the supplies necessary for this 
stock, and therefore he will become a diver- 
sified farmer, who will be able to produce his 
crop, and produce it constantly, and also to. 
produce the feed for his cattle. -% 

That would be of advantage to the mem- 
bers of your association, for the reason that, 
by having these fertilized acres to produce 
these average crops, he will be able to go into 
the animal industry, and thereby consume 
the cottonseed meal for the feeding of his 
stock, and use the manure produced by the 
stock in his farm/ thus preventing the break- 
ing down of the fertility of his soil. The 
Southern States are appropriating very large 
sums of money for the carrying on of this 
work. 

These forces will bring great results. 
They are going to come graduallv. They are 
going to be of immense value to the southern 
farmer. Each of these operations is in 
charge of a man who is versed in the work 
and supervised by graduates of agricultural 
colleges. We attempt to give the farmers 
to understand that what we offer them is not 
an experiment, but a proven fact, and that if 
he will follow the directions 999 times out 
of a thousand he will be not only pleased, but 
highly gratified with the result. 

One of the most important features of the 
work is the cottonseed selected for planting. 
I ask you, gentlemen, to use your influence 
to provide means, so that the farmer, after 
he has selected his seed in the field, may have 
a means of thinning that seed, so that he ac- 
complishes his purpose, and is certain to have 
that seed in his possession so that he may 
sow it for his next year’s planting. 

By putting your shoulder to the wheel and 
helping the department you can be of great 
assistance in building up an increased produc- 
tion of cotton in the Southern States. It is 
our plan, in mapping out another year’s 
work, to some extent to see what we can do 
to interest the boys in our schemes, to see 
what we can accomplish with them. 


Thanks to Mr. Knapp and the Government. 

MR. J. M. MACDONALD: I am the chair- 
man of a committee which has for its object 
the increasing of the production of cotton per 
acre in the South. I have been very much 
interested in the remarks made by Dr. Knapp, 
and I know of the great value of the work 
which has been done under the direction of 
the department with which he is connected. I 
suggest at this time a vote of thanks from the 
association for the great help given us by Dr. 
Knapp, and for the work accomplished by 
his department. This is a new subject to us, 
and without the assistance of the gentlemen 
connected with that department we would not 
have accomplished anything at all. 

The motion was put to vote and carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: I Mr. Mac- 
donald will take occasion to express in writ- 
ing to the department the thanks of the asso- 
ciation, as expressed in the vote of thanks 
just extended to Dr. Knapp this morning. 

If there is no further business we will ad- 
journ for luncheon at the other end of the 
hall. I call your attention to the fact that 
you must have your tickets for the automobile 


ride to Coney island and the dinner at 
Brighton Beach. 


hope 
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TO THE MEMBERS OF THE INTER-STATE 
COTTON SEED CRUSHERS ASSOCIATION: 


We manufacture as one of our specialties, 
a line of machinery and equipment for cotton oil 
refineries. Eventually, the majority of oil mills, on 
account of the economic conditions, and in order to 
increase their profits, will add refineries for the 
refining of crude oil, and will also bleach and deodorize 
the refined oil by a process now established, but not 
universally known. 


We not only supply you the mechanical details 
and machinery, but also impart all of the technical 
knowledge for producing refined oil, bleached and 
deodorized oil, cooking oil, etc. This product can be 
sold locally or shipped upon the market. 


We also manufacture machinery and equipment 
and install the same for complete compound lard plants. 


If you are interested in this proposition, 
kindly communicate with us. We have representatives in 
all sections of the country, and we can at any time arrange 
to have one of our representatives visit you. 


Yours truly’, 


THE BRECHT COMPANY. 
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SECOND DAY 


Thursday, June 8, 1911. 

President Taylor called the meeting to 
order at 10.45 o’clock a. m. 

THE PRESIDENT: The first - business 
this morning will be the report by J. M. 
Macdonald of Cincinnati, for the Committee 
cn Increase in the Yield of Cotton per Acre. 


TO INCREASE YIELD OF COTTON. 


At our last convention, the undersigned 
were appointed a committee to find some 
means by which the association could help 
increase the yield of cotton per acre. The 
committee had its first meeting and came to 
the conclusion that if it could raise money 
to carry out some sort of a preliminary plan, 
that this would be the best demonstration 
possible to present to the convention this 
June as to the possibilities of work in this 
line. 

A guarantee was at first secured from the 
American Cotton Oil Company, Southern 
Cotton Oil Company and the Proctor, & 
Gamble of $250 each, and of $50 from our 
good vice-president, R. L. Heflin. With this 
much money promised, we started to devise 
some plans for doing the work. We sought 
the kind offices of Dr. S. C. Knapp, head of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry of the Agri- 
cultural Department, Washington, D. C., 
since deceased, and found through him that 
the government would prepare circulars for 
us on “Improved Farming Methods.” 

The committee desires to acknowledge its 
indebtedness to Dr. Knapp, and since his 
decease to his son, Mr. Bradford Knapp. 
They have both assisted us in our work in 
every way possible. 

The interest in the work increased, and the 
committee found they could secure $5 per mill 
for the circular service. They finally ob- 


tained in addition to the subscriptions of 
$250, from the Southern Cotton Oi] Com- 


pany, $5 for each mill of the American Cot- 
ton Oil Company, the same from eleven mills 
of the Buckeye Cotton Oil Company, and $5 
per mill for each of sixty independent mills. 


Circulars on Improved Farming Methods. 


With the promise from the government to 
furnish this information for our circulars 
free, the plan was adopted of sending out, at 
given periods, during the cultivating and 
planting season, a series of circulars on im- 
proved farming methods. Five in all were 
issued; two of these were sent out in the 
original print of the government, and three 
were composed in Dr. Knapp’s office, but 
printed at the expense of our committee. 
They were sent in bulk to the oil mills, with 
instructions for the manager of the mill to 
distribute them through their seed agents and 
country shippers to the planters all over the 
sectigns surrounding their mills. 

The committee wishes to state that these 
circulars have not been withheld from any 
member of the association who has asked for 
them, whether they paid for them or not, and 
in the case of the boll-weevil circular, the 
circulars were sent freely to all the mills in 
the boll-weevil district of southern Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana whether the members 
subscribed to our plan or not. 

The subjects treated in these circulars were 
as follows: (1) Fall breaking and prepara- 
tion of the seed bed. (2) Selection of cot- 
tonseed. (3) Planting and fertilization. (4) 
Cultivation. (5) Mexican boll-weevil and 
how to control it and produce a cotton crop 
under boll-weevil conditions. 

The greatest difficulty the committee has 
had to solve, is in securing replies to letters 
to give us data in regard to the work we are 
trying to accomplish. We received during 
the time of sending out these circulars so 
little information as to what they were ac- 
complishing that, in order to get some in- 
formation to put before this convention, we 
finally issued a circular to our subscribers 
enclosing a postal card with eight questions 
on it. 


Questions Asked and Answers Received. 


We give these questions and the answers 
received : 
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Question No. 1—To how many corre- 
spondents have you sent your circulars? 


Answer.—The mills reporting answers to 
this question show about 7,172 correspond- 


ents. Some mills did not give any figures at 
all. This must have been a small proportion 
of the distribution which we secured, as we 
have received from the government and sent 
out 30,000.of each of their circulars and 
printed ourselves and sent to our subscribers 
40,000.0f the boll-weevil circulars, and 50,000 
of the other two circulars. . 

Question “Noy 2.—Have you had any an- 
swers or inquiries from any of your corre- 
spondents indicating an interest in the cir- 
culars? 

Answer.—Received 36 affirmative, 33 nega- 
tive. In most cases reports state “only a 
few.” It is the chairman’s opinion that this 
is the result of the planter being a poor 
letter-writer more than anything else. 

Question No. 3.—Have you actual knowl- 
edge of any planters who have changed their 
farming methods in accordance with the in- 
formation the committee’s circulars have 








Fr. W. 
Dean of the Cottonseed Products Brokers. 


BRODE, Memphis, Tenn. 


changed their farming methods in accordance 
given? If so, approximately how many? 

Answer.—The majority of reports state 
“no.” Ten answers received, totaling 171, 
have changed their methods. 

Question No. 4.—If you are in the boll- 
weevil infected section, do you find planters 
putting more or less land into cotton this 
season ? 

Answer.—Answers received from only three 
States report being in boll-weevil district. 
Texas, 4 to 5 per cent. more land being culti- 
vated; Mississippi, Rosedale, 5 per cent. 
more land being cultivated; Natchez, 25 per 
cent. more land being cultivated. 

Question No. 5.—Have you adopted any 
means of your own to encourage better farm- 
ing methods, and to encourage the use of the 
committee’s information? 

Answer.—44 affirmative, 13 negative. Most 
responses indicate that our correspondents, 
i. e., the oil mills, are endeavoring to encour- 
age better farming. 

Question No. 6.—Has the use of fertilizer 
in your section increased this year? Do you 
attribute any of this increase to our cir- 
culars? If so, how much? 

Answer.—North Carolina reports increased 
use of fertilizer. South Carolina reports in- 
creased use of fertilizer. Georgia reports 10 
per cent. increase in fertilizer used. Ala- 
bama reports 20 per cent. increase in fer- 
tilizer used. Mississippi reports increased 
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use of fertilizer, Arkansas reports large in- 
crease in fertilizer used. Louisiana reports 
increased use of fertilizer. Tennessee re- 
ports increased use of fertilizer. Oklahoma, 
very little fertilizer used. Texas, very little 
fertilizer used. 

Answers show in many instances the in-’ 
creased use of fertilizers, believed not to be 
due to our circulars, but from general causes. 
Some answers received indicate that our cir- 
culars were read with interest by many: 
farmers. Quite a few correspondents sug- 
gest that if the plan is continued, circulars 
be sent out earlier next year. 

Question No. 7.—Do you favor the Inter- 
state Crushers’ Association adopting a similar 
plan for the-coming year? 

Answer.—With the exception of answers 
received from Texas correspondents, our cor- 
respondents are a unit in favoring the adop- 
tion of a similar plan the coming year. All 
the reports from Texas (and these, by the 
way, are all from the Industrial Cotton Oil 
Company) are against the continuation of 
the plan. 

Question No. 8.—If they adopted a similar 
plan for the coming year, would you again 
become a subscriber at the same rate of $5 
per mill? 

Answer.—From the answers received the 
committee believes they are safe in assuming 
that we would have as many if not more 
subscribers the next year than we have the 
present year. 

The committee has collected from the sub- 
scribers a total of $858.95. They have ex- 
pended on this plan $414.70. They have a 
balance in cash on hand of $444.25. It is 
quite possible that we will have some addi- 
tional expense which might total up $50 or 
$75, to close up this work. 


What Should Be Done in Future. 


The committee assumes that the conven- 
tion will want some recommendation from it 
as to what should be done in the future. We 
strongly favor continuing the work, though 
we do not know that we can outline in its 
entirety at the present time a plan for so 
doing. It is quite evident that the informa- 
tion for these circulars can be obtained each 
year from the government and distributed to 
the oil mills at a cost which is so nominal 
that the work certainly should be done. 

We believe if the association continued this 
work next year, and had a committee to look 
after it, that they could send out from time 
to time circulars to the subscribers which 
would keep up the interest of the oil mill 
manager in increasing the yield of cotton per 
acre. This, in connection with the distribu- 
tion of the government circulars, should keep 
this matter constantly before each oil mill 
and its seed shippers. 

The committee has never contended in dis- 
tributing these circulars that ‘they were put- 
ting out new information or giving the plant- 
ers any information which they could not 
have easily obtained themselves, if they had 
asked for it. Our theory has been that we 
would excite the interest of a new class of 
people—seed shippers and their connections, 
many of whom had not been interested be- 
fore. In other words, if the oi! mill manager 
took up with his seed shipper, at the same 
time he was talking about his regular busi- 
ness, the question of improved farming meth- 
ods, he could get the information home to 
some planters that the government had not 
reached. 

The government has now a field agent in 
pretty nearly every county in the South, so 
that their printed matter on improved farm- 
ing methods is not only available, but the 
service of a local field agent is available to 
every planter who looks for it. 


Make the Oil Mill Manager a Missionary. 


The work of our association, if continued, 
should be along the line of keeping up the 
interest of the oil mill manager, so he will 
at the right season of the year constantly 
talk to his seed shippers about improved 
farming methods .so as to encourage just as 
many of them as possible to adopt same. 

The committee favors in the continuation 
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of this work, leaving the method a good deal 
to the discretion of the committee. .We have 
found during the past year that it is impos- 
sible to plan ahead or know ahead just what 
will best serve our purpose. The scheme as 
it has been worked, has been self-sustaining, 
and has not called for any funds from the 
general treasury of the association, and we 
recommend that the plan which is adopted 
for the coming year be self sustaining. 

In closing, we wish to give a few statistics 
in regard to the yield of cotton per acre. 
Statistics are dry, but we think that no one 
in the business of crushing cottonseed can 
fail to be interested in what follows. 

In 1904-05 to 1910-11, the acreage of cot- 
ton increased from 29,000,000 to 33,500,000 
acres. The yield of this per acre was as 
follows: This is a seven year period, and I 
start from 1904-05 and read the years in their 
order: 


1904-05 


211 pounds 
1905-06 7 


198 





1906-07 206 “ 
1907-08 174 " 
1908-09 202 ay 
1909-10 158 a 
1910-11 ~~ ** 


The average for seven years was 190 pounds 


per acre. The bad yields for the past two 
years have been caused by unfavorable 
weather conditions. 

Speaking generally, the work of the gov- 


ernment on improved farming methods taken 
up about 1900 is showing a gradual increase 
in the yield per acre. 


What Statistics Show as to Cultivation. 


During the past three 
eastern States, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida, have gone in most ex- 
tensively for better farming methods, result- 
ing in freer use of fertilizer and better culti- 
vation which has acted as insurance for 
better results. The wonderful success of the 
Southeastern planters along this line has at- 
tracted the entire South, and the past year 
has an awakening on the part of the 
planters in Alabama and States West in 
many localities where little attention has 
been paid to this subject in the past. 

The average cotton crop for five-year peri- 
has been: 1896-1900, 10,210,527 bales: 
1901-1905, bales ; 1906-1910, 
12,250,285 bales. Statistics are dry and the 
committee is not going to bore you with many 
more, 

In closing, we want to say that it is noth- 
ing unusual to raise one bale of cotton per 
acre. The average yield last year was 170 
pounds per acre or 3-10 of a bale. If we 
should even be able to get the yield per acre 


years the South- 


seen 


ods 





back to 2380 pounds, which was the highest 
that was ever reached since the statistics 


have been kept, this would mean instead of 
raising 11,500,000 bales last year, we would 
have raised 15,000,000 bales, and then the 
230 pounds would have meant an average of 
only four-tenths of a bale per acre. 

It is hardly necessary for us to carry 
these statistics into what they would mean in 
the increased garnering of cottonseed. If 
the amount of cottonseed we could garner for 
erushing in the different States was in- 
creased from 15 per cent. to 25 per cent., we 
all know what it would mean to the present 
crushing industry. 


J. M. MACDONALD, Chairman. 
H. J. PARRISH. 
H. F. H. EBERTS. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have 
heard the reading of the report of this com- 
mittee. What is your pleasure? 

MR. DAWSON: I move that the report 
received and the committee continued in 
office for another year. 


be 


(The motion was seconded, put to vote 
and carried.) 
THE PRESIDENT: I. would suggest to 


Mr. Macdonald that he request the incoming 
president of the association to select some- 
body conveniently situated to audit the ac- 
counts, if he so desires. 

Gentlemen, we have with us today Judge 
Henry C. Hammond, of Augusta, Georgia. 
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We all remember the able and instructive 
address which Judge Hammond gave us at 
Louisville, Kentucky, and I am sure that 
while his subject on this occasion may ap- 
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pear a little dry, you will all find it of deep 
interest, and he will present it to you with 
such eloquence as to make it pleasing to 
everyone, 


THE COTTON OIL INDUSTRY 


In Its Relation to American Commerce 
By Judge Henry C. Hammond, Atlanta, Ga. 


In the history of manufactures, in the his- 
tory of commercial development, there was 
perhaps never an instance of such remark- 
able, I might say dramatic, development as 
that of the oil mill industry of the South. 
If we were seeking for some typical illustra- 
tion of the American faculty for doing things, 
I believe your industry would be chosen to 
serve as the illustration. 

This great business of yours has not been 
developed 


by your ancestors, your grand- 


fathers or your fathers, but by you your- 


JUDGE HENRY C. HAMMOND, Augusta, Ga. 
Who spoke on ‘‘The Cotton Oil Industry in Its Rela- 
tion to American Commerce."’ 


selves, the very men who sit here in this 
hall today. Within your knowledge and ex- 
perience and in response to the work of your 
head and hand these wonderful products of 
your manufacture have been offered to the 
world. The extraction from a piece of black 
pitch of light—of unquenchable light—in the 
form of radium, set the whole world agog. 

But you have made not a mere laboratory 
discovery of circumscribed practical value, 
but out of a waste product—a product re 
garded as poisonous, you have made a food 
for man pure and as wholesome 
known to the culinary art; an animal food 
which for concentrated richness has never 
been equaled. You have even larded the lean 
earth with a fertilizer unexcelled by the sea 
gull deposits of the South Sea Islands. You 
have put these rare products upon the mar- 
ket at a price in most instances ridiculously 
low by comparison with kindred articles. 

For the raw material you have paid to 
the Southern farmer a price which in many 
instances has been recklessly and ruinously 
high. If a modest and gentle oil mill man, 
and most of them are such, was required to 
tell what part he had taken in the day’s 
work of his generation, of the contribution 
he had madg to the comfort and happiness 
ef mankind, what a truly marvelous account 
he could give of himself. 


as as is 





What You Have Done and May Do. 


This somewhat sentimental view of the 
industry and of your part in its building 
may not compensate you wholly for the lack 
of profits and dividends, but however prac- 
tical a man may be, however much his life 
may be consecrated to fulfilling the “instant 
need of things,” it must always be a very 
consoling and cheering feeling to a man to 
know that he has taken part in a clean, high- 
minded work. In the face of many discour- 
agements, some of them very serious, at this 
moment, I would ask vou good hard fighters 
tc pause for a moment and take stock of 
what you have done, and what, by permission 
of law and the will of God, you propose 
to do in the future. 

Your industry, as such things go, is a very 
young one. It is crude, and by no means 


as yet fully adjusted to its environment. 
Also it presents many anomalies—many diffi- 
culties perculiar to itself. The entire raw 


material is not sufficient to meet your de- 
mands. There is no open market in which 
you can buy your raw material. This has led 
to a most unusual course of business bet ween 
yourselves and the farmer. Indeed, it is 
rather straining to call it business at all. 

In my opinion the only easy mark the 
farmer has is the oil mill man. If the banker, 
the cotton factor and the produce merchant 
treated him as you do, he would be a lord 
of creation. The truth is, you have ruined 
his business manners. To illustrate: You 
never get a good title to your cottonseed, 
pay for it as you will, until it is actually 
in your seed house and frequently even 
then the farmer will come back at the end 
of the crush and insist on your paying him 
the highest market price of the season and 
regard you as very cruel if you try to make 
him see why you cannot do it. 

I feel very hopeful and confident that your 
business will become better and better regu- 
lated from year to year, that it will gradu- 
ally lose its speculative, I might say wild- 
eat characteristics. The lawless and rampant 
competition, the guerrilla warfare which goes 
on between the oil mill men must be stopped 
by some means. It is not good business. Of 
course my word will not be taken by you as 
final. 

Only after consultation with your legal ad- 
visors will you act in any particular matter, 
but I venture to believe that your business 
may be even now controlled and regulated 
by perfectly lawful understandings among 
yourselves as to how it should be conducted. 
Along the line of the recent ruling of the 
Supreme Court, and this ruling will largely 
determine the rulings in State courts, you 
will be permitted to go very far in the matter 
of reaching reasonable and timely business 
arrangements among yourselves. These will 
be protected by the law if they can be shown 
to be reasonable and just. 

It must be borne in mind always that the 
oil mill business: has no independent source 
of wealth. You must make your money out 
of the business, and it isa very short-sighted 
policy not only for you yourselves, but for 
all those with whom you deal, the farmer 
especially, to attempt to pay more than the 
true value for your raw material or to sell 
your manufactured product at less than cost. 
This is the A B C of your business. Still 
many oil mills the past season througl> too 
highly stimulated activity, heated rivalry 
and speculation, have been guilty of these 
hopelessly wrong business methods—methods 
which not only injure the man who follows 
them, but tend to disorganize and demoral- 
ize the entire industry. 

Advising you to tread only on perfectly 
safe ground, I would advise more intimate 
relations between all oil mill men; that by 
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means of this and similar associations you 
come together often and tell each other all 
you know about the business; that your 
conferences be always frank and candid. 
Working in the dark one against the other 
will bring you no lasting benefit. Your con- 
cern in all future legislation affecting com- 
merce will be very great. Your duty to your- 
selves and to the industry you represent in 
shaping such legislation is equally apparent. 
The Supreme Court and the “Rule of Reason.” 

The business world has not caught its 
breath since Chief Justice White in the oil 
and tobacco cases thundered forth the “rule 
of reason.” In these last few weeks every 
one of you have read, talked and thought a 
great deal on this subject. No doubt each 
one of you has a plan by which the com- 
mercial situation, State, national and inter- 
national, could be cleared up before break- 
fast. 

A great philosopher has observed that men 
try every wrong way before they hit upon 
the right one. In the Sherman law it seems 
we are about to eliminate at least one wrong 
way. There is some comfort in that. Suce- 
cessful legislation in commercial affairs is a 
very difficult, many jeading economists be- 
lieve an impossible, performance. The his- 
tory of what might be called English-Amer- 
ican legislation which has sought to limit 
freedom of contract has, to put it mildly, 
not been brilliant. 

Old English laws against monopoly and 
restraint of trade which have descended to 
us from our forefathers are utterly obsolete 
with us, have been specifically repealed in 
the country where they originated, and the 
arguments on which they rested have been 
denied and refuted. Fear, dread, apprehen- 
sion, anticipation of evil and all such distress- 
ing mental states, based on no _ sufficient 


cause, form an _ interesting psychological 
study. 
All that may be said of the individual 


in this respect may likewise be affirmed of 
legislatures. The most learned students of 
political economy ever since that study was 
raised to the dignity of a science, have been 
wonderfully agreed that restrictive legisla- 
tion could be of very little help to commerce. 
All such legislation seems to have been un- 
dertaken in a spirit of antagonism to com- 
merce. 

Why? For many reasons! “Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures upon earth where 
moth and rust doth corrupt and where thieves 
break through and steal.” The laying up of 
earthly treasures was from the earliest times 
under the ban of the church as a vain and 
wicked pursuit. Trading and money making 
were held in contempt by the nobility and 
by the ruling classes. Even today certain 
effete nations of Europe and Asia, for in- 
stance Spain and China depict us, with bound- 
less contempt, as “Money Hogs.” 


The Wonderful Growth of Commerce. 

Religion, ethics, philosophy, even science 
are venerable by comparison with commerce, 
as we find it today. Not only is its magni- 
tude and variety something hitherto un- 
dreamed of, but within the last century con- 


ceptions of its principles have undergone 
fundamental change. A single illustration 


will show this change: A hundred years ago 
it was a common belief that one of the parties 
to every trade must be a loser. Now the 
rule of mutual benefit is recognized by every 
honest trader. 

A speaker before the Atlanta Commercial 
Congress referred to “business statesman- 
ship.” Ours will be known in history as the 
age of commerce. Up to this time the great 
prizes for which men struggled have been 
found in the church, the forum, the capital, 
the hall of abstract learning, the field of 
battle, but today they are sought in the busy 
mart. For always, until now, the spheres 
of human activity other than that of com- 
merce have commanded the most worthy and 
capable of men, but such is not now the case. 
I believe the names that will shine brightest 
on the page of today’s history will be those 
of. the great captains of finance, industry, 
commerce. 


« 
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One of the most potent factors in present 
day democracy is our broad commercialism. 
Not only does it foster democracy, but learned 
men are writing treatises on “Culture and 
Commercialism.” I am profoundly convinced 
that to the advanced commercialism of the 
day—to our great corporate combinations 
more than to any other or all other causes 
—is due the diffused prosperity and general 
happiness of the American people. 

There are many.statesmen, [ mean legisla- 
tors, whose conception of government is no 
more developed than the newly appointed 
Celtic policeman who rapped the unoffend- 
ing citizen over the head with his billy, and 
when asked why he did it replied: “Because 
I have de awtority.” But the creative and 
constructive features of government are com- 
ing more and more into play. 

In our narrow view of the way things come 
about in this world, we attribute everything 
good to God and everything evil to the devil. 
We accept everything good as a matter of 
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course, but our resentment is aroused when 
we are called upen to accept a little evil 
along with it. We have not the philosophy 
of Job, who remarked to his rebellious wife: 
“Thou speakest as one of the foolish women 
speaketh. What? Shall we receive good at 
the hand of God, and shall we not receive 
evil?” 


Such a Thing as a “Good” Trust. 


If even God mixes good and evil, may we 
not look for some such compound in all hu- 
man institutions? Has it ever been shown 
that the American trust was predominated 
by evil? Is not the contrary the truth? The 
men who wrought the commercial greatness 
of the nation by means of their colossal com- 
binations of capital, energy and intelligence 
were never addressed by Congress but once. 
Then the means by which they had worked 
the wonder was denounced as unlawful, and 
they themselves placed in the category of 
criminals. With this gruesome law, harshly 
construed by the courts, staring them in the 
face, the business men have gone ahead these 
last twenty-one years, fighting and winning 
a good fight with nothing apparently on 
their side but the irresistible will of God. 

Once upon a time there lived a great phy- 
sician. His marvelous cures made him a for- 
tune; made him the envy of his brother prac- 
titioners; made him the idol of his patients. 
He was beset for the secret of his great suc- 
cess, but he only answered: “I will make my 
secret known in my will.” In the last item 
of that instrument there appeared this state- 
ment: “I cure people by keeping their head 
cool, their feet warm and their bowels open.” 

Some day a doctor of commercial ills may 
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come along and give us a treatment as sim- 
ple and effective as the one just mentioned 
for bodily ills. Indeed, Chief Justice White 
in the oil and tobacco cases has written 
many pages, but finally in the manner of this 
famous physician he has reduced the whole of 
it to this, “When commercially ill, apply the 
rule of reason.” 

This is a very mild remedy against which 
no man could raise serious objection, except 
Justice Harlan and a few Congressmen. Jus- 
tice Harlan does not want to apply “the rule 
of reason.” He and certain members of Con- 
gress think that if two corporations sit down 
and talk—yes, if they speak as they pass by, 
touch their hats or even say “tra la”—they 
ought both-to have their haslets cut out and 
wrapped up in an old newspaper. 

The Viciousness of the Anti-Trust Law. 

The decision is of no affirmative value. No 
decision under such a law could be. The 
viciousness which the law carried from the 
first, and which had been added to by the 
courts, has simply been annulled by the re- 
cent deliverance. Twenty-one years gone for 
nothing, but it’s gone! 

Even now the leading minds of the country 
are demanding that the Sherman act 
thrown on the junk heap. No amendment 
can breathe new or healthful life into it. 
This is the hour for the American statesman, 
backed up by the American people, to dod 
something worth while. 

Personally, I am not one of those who 
believe in “hands off and let things drift.” 
The more complex a society becomes the 
greater need is there for law and its detailed 
administration, and in such a society the 
more numerous and comprehensive must be- 
come the functions of government. We do 
not want a single crudely-drawn, rigorously- 
interpreted criminal statute as the only law 
applicable to the larger commerce of our 
country. We need and we should demand 
a system of law applicable in detail to great 
aggregations of wealth, to the mighty 
agencies of commerce. 

What is the explanation of the crude way 
in which American legislators have dealt 
with this issue? I suggest this: Here in 
America we have been so busy actually doing 
things—big things—that we just have not 
had time to make rules. We have played 
a bold, splendid game and won great prizes. 
We have not been very orderly and formal 
in our play, but it is time now to stop and 
attend to these things. Let us do this in a 
broad, fair-minded way. 

We must not admit that our ability to 
formulate rules governing this great game of 
commerce is less than that of other nations. 
True, we are dreadfully behind now, but that 
is because we have not had time to straighten 
the thing out. 


Our Form of Government Is on Trial. 

Our form of government. our social organ- 
ization is on trial in this behalf, and we must 
make good. We have this to shame and to 
encourage us: Other great nations have done 
successfully what we have neglected to do. 
Not only have other governments formulated 
splendid systems of commercial laws, but they 
have discovered and declared the true rela- 
tions between the State and corporate im- 
terest and development. 

The policy of protection has been pushed 
to the limit in the United States. It is a 
generally accepted belief that “protection” 
has made us the most distinctively “trust” 
country of the world. “The fact that Eng- 
land is a free trade country has had much 
to do with its immunity from all forms of 
trusts and combinations,” says a great au- 
thor. “The incentive to combine the indus- 
tries of a country is not so great when the 
combined company must in any event com- 
pete with other countries. It will be ob- 
served that of all the countries (all of which 
save England have protective tariffs) Eng- 
jand alone is free of trusts.” 

The same author observes: “British laws 
regulating the organization, flotation and 
management of corporations are about 100 
years ahead of us in everything that per- 
tains to justice, simplicity and intelligence.” 
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Germany, France, Austria, all recognize to 
the fullest the public benefits of corporate 
combination. These countries do not hold a 
sword over their heads night and day. They 
do not declare all combinations in restraint 
of trade illegal and their members criminals. 
They recognize the truth that lawless com- 
petition is the death of trade. The German 
government actually holds membership in 
some of the combines. These governments 
work in aid of combinations. Of course they 
all have elaborate systems of corporate laws, 
but they are restrictive, not destructive. 

The burden of intelligently working out 
this problem of corporate combination would 
seem to rest more heavily upon the United 
States than upon any other country of the 
world. A parent must rear its offspring to 
be a good and useful citizen and incidentally, 
of course, it must make its child behave. 

I believe that commercial warfare is the 
next worst thing to real warfare, and I be- 
lieve too that in the end it will turn out 
that there may be in commerce a brotherhood 
as strong as that in religion, that in this 
vast sphere of human activity the ultimate 
goal will be the common weal. 


Elect Judge Hammond an Honorary Member. 
C. FITZSIMONS: Mr. President and 
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Gentlemen: This is the second time that 
we have been indebted to Judge Hammond. 
of Augusta, Georgia, for valuable services at 
our convention. He was one of the first men 
to show that one of our products could be 
used as a valuable assistance in feeding and 
raising horses. 

He says that he is not an oil mill man. 
I propose to this convention today that we 
make him an oil mill man. I present his 
name to this convention for election as an 
honorary member for life, the vote to be by 
acclamation. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have 
heard the motion of Mr. Fitzsimons that 
Judge Hammond be elected an _ honorary 
member of this association. 

(The motion was put and unanimously 
carried.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Judge Hammond, I 
take pleasure in announcing ‘that you have 
been unanimously elected an honorary mem- 
ber of this association. 

(Mr. Beattie here spoke on peanut oil.) 

THE PRESIDENT: We are much in- 
debted to Mr. Beattie for his remarks. 

We will now have the paper by Walter 


D. Nash, entitled “The Oil Mill Superin- 
tendent.” 


MECHANICAL SIDE OF THE OIL MILL INDUSTRY 
A Plea for a Profession That Is Neglected 


By Walter D. Nash, President Atlanta Utility Works, Atlanta, Ga. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion: 

It has been my good fortune to attend 
every convention of this body since 1901. I 
have heard many able papers on all phases 
of the industry—the commercial, the finan- 
cial, sales, new products, exports and other 
branches—but have yet to hear a paper on 
the mechanical or manufacturing department, 
so I am glad to be one of the first to speak 
along these lines. 

It has been brought out clearly by many 
more able men than myself that the oil mill 
industry is in its infancy; that the present 
generation of mill operators are laying the 
foundation of a future great structure. I 
remember having heard a gentleman state 
that we might exhaust the coal and mineral 
supplies, and devastate the forests, but so 
long as there is soil and man, we will have 
cotton (apologies to the boll weevil). To 
my mind that is an impressive statement, and 
gives some idea of the serious importance of 
now laying our foundation carefully, wisely 
and properly. 

All building or constructing follows the 
same general laws, whether of a social or 
commercial organization, or of a material 
structure, inasmuch as each is composed of 
individual parts, perfect within themselves to 
perform their particular functions, and then 
properly assembled into a complete whole. 

In the construction of an office building, 
for example, the soil is tested, its bearing 
power determined, foundations laid of suit- 
able materials and of proper sizes to support 
the loads, main columns erected, these con- 
nected by beams, arched tiling spanned from 
beam to beam, to support the floors, the raft- 
ers properly placed to support the roof, and so 
on to the smallest detail of interior finish, 
each part being of the proper material care- 
fully proportioned to perform its particular 
function, and all assembled into a complete 
substantial structure. A flaw in a founda- 
tion might mean disaster.. One member not 
suited to its function would be a serious 
mistake to the extent of a catastrophe. 


Crying Need Is for Competent Superintend- 
ents. 

The same is true of an industrial structure. 
I believe there exists a serious flaw in the 
foundation of this industry, seemingly over- 
looked. This flaw is the lack of competent 
men in the manufacturing branch of the 
mills. I say without fear of contradiction 
that the crying need of the mills of the pres- 
ent in the operating branch is for men, com- 
petent, educated, persistent men of integrity 


and ability. Give mills such men, and all 
else follows, as the night the day. The flaw 
in the foundations is the lack of competent 
superintendents. 

In any manufacturing organization there 
are two separate and distinct branches—the 
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commercial and the manufacturing. These 
two form the main pillars of a manufacturing 
structure. Generally a business manager 
heads one branch, a superintendent the other, 
so here in the beginning we have a defective 
main member. 

I do not hesitate to say that nine-tenths of 
the failures of mills have been due to poor 
mechanical operations, to poor results and 
high cost of operating. I say this from my 
observation of the fact that almost every 
mill has as a director or officer a competent 
business man, but few have competent 
superintendents. 

Profits of crude mills today depend almost 
wholly on results in the mill, except in cases 
of unusual local conditions. Consider briefly 
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the requirements of a superintendent. In 
short, his duties are economical results and 
safety of property. 

Sketched in detail, a superintendent must 
understand the operation and care of steam 
boilers and accessories; must understand 
plain slide valve, gas and Corliss engines, 
the setting of valves, etc. This is steam 
engineering. 

He must have an insight into electricity, 
to care for dynamos and lighting systems. 
This is electrical engineering. He is in small 
mills expected to repair machinery and in 
large mills should know when such work is 
properly done. This is a machinist’s trade. 

In many cases he is called on to construct 
elevators and other woodwork, comprising 
carpentry or mill-wright work. He must be 
an organizer to properly man a mill, Execu- 
tive ability is necessary in controllitig and 
teaching the labor, in most cases negroes. 


Oil Mill Operation a Profession in Itself. 

Oil mill operating in its many processes 
and phases is a profession within itself. A 
superintendent should know at least the 
rudiments of chemistry to understand chemi- 
cal analyses and their meaning connected 
with mill results. In many cases a superin- 
tendent is called on to design buildings and 
machinery layouts, and to that extent he 
must know mill architecture or mill 
engineering. 

Ginneries and their operations come under 
the direction of the superintendent. Fertil- 
izer plants are being rapidly added to the 
oil mills under the direction of the superin- 
tendents. I ask the question, how many 
present superintendents are broad enough to 
fill such positions of so many requirements? 
As the mill business is developed, and proc- 
esses become more definite or exact, machin- 
ery improved, competition keener, how much 
greater will be this need for men? 

In the smallest mill the superintendent 
has in his care some thirty-odd thousand dol- 
lars worth of property, or more. In cases of 
larger mills, it is one hundred thousand and 
over. Superintendents’ salaries average pos- 
sibly $1,200 a year, if that. Why is it that 
we do not get or attract men of more abil- 
itv? I have often wondered at this as I com- 
pare superintendents of other industries with 
those of the oil mills. 

A superintendent’s work is not, as many 
think, only for a brief operating season, as 
is the commercial force, but it is from 
year’s end to year’s end, operating, repairing 
and operating again, day and night and al- 
most every Sunday. Not a pleasant job, to 
say the least. 

Superintendents Are Not Properly Paid. 

A mechanic in a clean, comfortable shop, 
with suitable tools and interesting work for 
ten hours only per day, receives from three 
to four dollars. Can you expect these men 
to exchange such work and conditions for a 
superintendent’s position as it now is? Does 
the position attract technical graduates? 
Can you expect a technical graduate to enter 
a night man’s place for two years to learn 
the oil mill business, with the expectation 
of gaining a superintendent’s position pos- 
sibly in the third year, at the lucrative 
salary of one hundred dollars a month? Yet 
these are the men that are needed. 

Do we get our share of technical gradu- 
ates? I say we do not get or even attract 
men of mechanical education, as do other in- 
dustries. In the technical schools of this 
country there are courses in electrical engi- 
neering, civil engineering, mechanical engi- 
neering, chemical engineering, that equip men 
to operate intelligently a fertilizer factory. 
There are courses in textile engineering for 
the cotton mill expert. At Tulane there is 
a course in sugar-cane mill work. There are 
now schools in farming and other special 
courses to fit men for the farm, for the 
steel industry and others, but none for our 
needs. So I say that the cry of the mills 
is for men, MEN. 

In my humble opinion this fact is serious 
and demands the attention and action of this 
body. It is true that mills do not hesitate 
to pay well for a competent man when 
found, but that is not the vital point. The 
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position of superintendent does not attract 
men of ability, hence we do not get them, 
except in rare cases. 

Consider the question of salary, for ex- 
ample. In a mill crushing 3,000 tons of 
seed per season, a saving of 1 per cent. in 
separation means, roughly, one ton in one 
hundred worked, at a value of $30 a year, 
or a total of $900. A saving of 1 per cent. 
of oil in the cake means, roughly, something 
like $1,400 net. The two total $2,000 to 
$2,400, to say nothing of the possibilities for 
saving by decreasing the fuel account, press 
cloth, repairs, labor on seed or by improve- 
ments in quality, and hence values of prod- 
ucts. Therefore the difference in salary of 
a good or poor superintendent is negligible. 


What to Do to Attract Good Men. 


An increase in salary is not alone neces- 
sary to attract good men. We must change 
the position of superintendent from that of 
a workman in a mill to one of general super- 
intendence and clean work, which can be 
done by assigning duties at the smaller mills, 
such as purchasing, or the like, to the super- 
intendent. The position must be made one 
of strict superintendence, as in other indus- 
tries, and the salary in proportion. Then 
the first step will have been taken in the 
right direction. 

Is there any reason why we should not 
have at the Georgia School of Technology 
a course in oil mill engineering? It is easy 
enough to start such a movement, if the 
mills which will gain thereby will maintain 
the course. This, I believe, will be the 
greatest remedy for the existing defect, and 
such courses will rapidly spread to other 
colleges for the benefit of the mills, for your 
sons and relatives of the future. 

In so short a paper it is impossible to go 
further into facts and figures. I offer this 
more in the light of a suggestion. 

Digressing, permit me to. say that in this 
great structure of which the members are 
crude mills, refineries, brokers, supply and 
machinery manufacturers, all dependent 
upon one another, that I am sure I speak 
for my generous and fair competitors, as 
well as for myself, when I say that we 
machinery men have our capital invested in 
plants and equipment, our payrolls and ef- 
forts go towards furnishing you with better 
machinery year after year to meet the de- 
mands of your rapid improvement, and that 


we need your support and co-operation. We 
offer you ours. 

In conclusion, with conviction of my own 
unworthiness, let me say just this, that any 


success I might have had in advising you 
gentlemen as an oil mill engineer and with 
our machinery, I am proud to attribute it all 
to the patient, efficient, fatherly tutelage 
during seven long years of association with 
one who was great among you. Borrowing, 
I will say: 


“Great through kindliest 
Honor’s ideal knight, 
In that sublimest love that leads, 
A brother to the light.” 
The late L. A. Ransom of Georgia 
God rest his soul in peace.” 


THE PRESIDENT: Is there any discus- 
sion on the paper by Mr. Nash? If not, 
we will proceed to the paper by Mr. French 
on “The Press Room.” 

MR. FRENCH: Before proceeding with 
my paper, I want to say that it is a pleas- 
ure to listen to the able paper on the “Oil 
Mill Superintendent” which has just been 
read by Mr. Nash. The oil mill machinery 
man, in the developing of machinery, has 
been brought up against the superintending 
question so often, and has seen so many 
instances where the development of machin- 
ery in an oil mill is not limited to the ma- 
chinery, but to the superintendent, that he is 
in hearty sympathy with any movement that 
will benefit the crusher and improve matters 
generally in developing the superintendent to 
a higher plane. 

I also note the sentiment with reference 
to the matter of remuneration—the differ- 
ence in remuneration between a good and an 
inefficient superintendent is small compared 


deeds, 
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with the great difference it will make in the 
profits of the mill in the course of a single 
year, and furthermore, I quite agree that a 
great loss is sustained by many mills in 
giving their superintendents too many duties. 
I know of one general superintendent who in 
talking with an applicant for a position, the 
applicant having stated that he was a 
worker, the general superintendent said—lt 
do not want a worker—I want a »superin- 
tendent who will watch every detail of the 
mill all the. while, and not let anything 
escape him—that is where the money comes 
from, and not in working. 

In speaking before this association, I have 
felt more keenly today than previously the 
necessity of apologizing to some of the old- 
time crushers, whom I see before me, and 
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I feel that possibly they were further ad- 
vanced before I entered the business than [ 
am at the present time, and it is a question 
of catching up with such men; in other 
words, the ablest scientific crushers are real- 
izing results which the average of the oil 
mills do not obtain. There is quite a large 
margin between the two. 

Now, the greater portion of oil left in the 
cake is a loss to the crusher. The oil mill 
man gets nothing from it, but as Dr. Wiley 
remarked, this is fed to cattle, and there is 
a commercial value, as much is returned in 
the form of fertilizer. My paper is merely 
a review of my experience in oil mill work, 
in finding out where these differences largely 
come .in, and where the possible remedy 
might be found. 


THE PRESS ROOM 


Points in Mill Operation Given by an Expert 
By A. W. French, Piqua, 0. 


The work of the press room, the firing line 
in the extraction of cottonseed oil, seems on 
short acquaintance to demand no _ special 
ability or attention, and seems so simple 
that anyone owning an oil mill is sure of 
good results. Nearly all- of you know how 
misleading such a conception is, for we have 
the proof in the wide range of quality and 
efficiency of work in the different mills. At 
one time this was not so serious, for there 
was plenty of profit left for dividends 
whether a mill secured a yield of 42 or 46 
gallons of oil per ton of seed. 

Such conditions are artificial and I know 
of no business which can be carelessly or 
inefticiently conducted and yet be successful. 
Within the last few years more has been 
done to lift the cottonseed industry to a 
scientific basis than ever before. Yet today 
a few mills stand in efficiency far above the 
average, and it is to a certain extent a matter 
of existence for the “average” to improve 
their working conditions, to place them in a 
better position for competition than at pres- 
ent. 

In the few minutes allotted for this paper, 
I will try to touch upon the conditions and 
reasons for the wide variation of results with 
a view of helping along the good cause. I 
must necessarily include much that you al- 
ready know and for this I ask your for- 
bearance. 

The machinery manufacturer fully appre- 
ciates the tendency to careless irresponsi- 
bility on the part of employed labor in cot- 
ton oil mills, but this is not the troublesome 
question with him. It is the superintendent’s 
personality which dominates the entire mill. 
If he is easy, careless, neglectful. the results 
will be indifferent and the operation unsatis- 
factory. 

Good Superintendents Required. 

The difference in the efficiency of an oil 
mill depends upon the combination of super- 
intendent and equipment. The superintend- 
ent is the brains of the mill and his personal 
equation may easily mean dividends to the 
stockholders or an assessment upon them. 
I have observed with great satisfaction the 
growing “ppreciation of the necessity for 
high-grade superintendents, and the increas- 
ing number of such. It is to the interest of 
the crushers to train for this position prom- 
ising young men with good education, or 
better, previous technical or mechanical 
training. The difference in remuneration be- 
tween a good and an indifferent superin- 
tendent is small, compared with the differ- 
ence he will certainly make in the year’s 
profits. Cleanliness in an oil mill is usually 
a stamp of the efficiency of the superin- 
tendent and the quality of*work done. 

The duty of the superintendent is to 
closely watch every detail and see that work 
is kept up to standard and that employees 
do their duty faithfully and well under his 
direction, and not according to their own 
ideas unless these are thoroughly approved 
by him. It is a mistake to encumber the 
superintendent with duties which interfere 
in any way with his ability to keep constant 
watch on the mill operations. 


A good superintendent needs good tools. I 
know of many mills where the entire cost of 
completely replacing the press room equip- 
ment was more than paid for in one season, 
by improved resultS under the same super- 
intendent and manager. 


Equipment. 
In the hydraulic process where meats are 
crushed, cooked, formed into cake and 


pressed, the poor work done by one machine 
may effect the requirements of others; thus, 
if the cake is poorly formed, the percentage 
of oil in the meal will be excessive unless 
partially remedied by encouraging creeping 
or redistribution of the meal through under- 
cooking, high moisture, rapid application of 
pressure and smooth press boxes. This 
creeping means high cost of press cloth and 
other conditions, which will not permit the 
best results in oil. 

In the question of selection of machinery, 
durability and general fitness for the work 
required must be considered in connection 
with general economy in operation, number 
ot employees needed, cost of power and 
steam, press cloth, supplies, ete. Against 
this is the question of tonnage, quality and 
quantity of product. It is not always the 
simplest that is the best. A 25-cent knife 
used for a cake trimmer may require a few 
hundred dollars to operate, which could be 
saved by a more expensive machine. 

Press Room Machines. 

To state briefly, the requirements of the 
different press room machines would be: 

Rolls.—Ample capacity, construction and 
stiffness, suggesting durability and _prefer- 
ably every roll positively driven, minimum 
cost of power and belting. 

Cookers.—The cookers should guarantee 
uniform cake product, not changing from 
time to time, but remaining constantly the 
same. They should handle every condition 
of seed, wet or dry, without requiring the 
cutting down of mill capacity; they should 
so cook the meal as to insure the maximum 
vield of oil, as low press cloth as possible, 
and should be capable of producing from 
prime seed, bright meal, free from redness as 
may be required by the trade. The oil 
should be prime, free from excess color. As 
the meal cook is a heavy expense, a cooker 
which does not require one, reduces mate- 
rially the working cost; the cooker should 
be economical in the use of steam and power 
and floor space. 

Former.—The former should be capable of 
forming each cake with absolute uniform 
thickness and density in every part, should 
have sufficient speed to allow the mill to 
run to its full capacity, should prevent soft 
ends being too excessive, shoukd be as easy 
as practicable on press cloth, should elim- 
inate danger to the operator, should require 
minimum consumption of steam and power, 
and should be easy to operate with minimum 
labor. 

Presses.—Should be absolutely free from 
the possibility of any breakage or bending of 
the safety boxes; should be properly con- 
structed with close fitting side walls, and 
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should have corrugations sufficient to check 
the creeping of the cake and tearing of the 
press cloth. The cake space should be large 
enough to easily admit the formed cake 
without crowding. 


Valve Requirements. 


Valves.—Should be automatic and not re- 
quire an extra man to operate; should use 
only low pressure oil to nearly its limit of 
pressure; should give high speed to the ram 
until oil starts from the cake, when the 
speed should be instantly checked to a slow, 
steady upward movement, until full pressure is 
réached, in about five to six minutes. The 
valves should be free from the tendency to 
give possible trouble through defective crimps 
or inability to quickly flush the high pres- 
sure choker if clogged. It is very important 
that they be free from possibilities of being 
tampered with by the men leaving the high 
pressure choker open. All seats and stems 
should be hardened steel. 

Pumps.—Should supply an abundant quan- 
tity of pressure oil, so pressure in mains re- 
mains steadily at maximum, should be 
economical of power, free from possibility of 
danger by the pressure accidentally running 
beyond maximum, and should be automatic 
at all times. The pump valves should be 
efficient and durable and every part heavy, 
rigid and free from danger of breakage. 

Accumulators.—Should have ample capa- 
city, so as to remain off their blocks, and as 
a pump governor should give a definitely de- 
layed period between times the pump is 
working under pressure. The piston should 
be easily packed and free from the possible 
danger of traveling too high and causing acci- 
dent. 


Trimmers.—Should thoroughly trim the 
cake, removing all soft parts from the ends 
without disturbing the hard portions, and 


should be so automatic as to not require the 
service of an extra man except in the largest 
mills. 

Oil Most Valuable. 


As the oil is the most valuable press room 
product, -it is naturally to the interest of the 
crusher to secure as great a yield of oil as 
possible. While in Texas, the oil remaining 
in the cake has a certain commercial value 
even at present market prices, it is worth 
nearly double the money to the crusher if in 
their tanks, rather than left in the cake. 
In most other States the oil remaining in the 
cake has no value whatever, and is simply 
lost. 

It is to recover this lost oil that the 
greatest interest in the press room centers. 
and the possibility of general improvement 
in this line is the fact that the average oil 
left in the meal is far higher than that left 


in a number of the best mills. I know of 
many which are constantly leaving under 
6 per cent. in their meal, and from all the 


information I can obtain the average in the 
South would run between eight and nine per 
cent., probably nearer nine than eight per 
cent. 


Loss of Oil. 


Texas Experimenta] Station 
average fat in 479 samples of cottonseed 
meal as 9.56 per cent. The Louisiana State 
University in one of its reports of 578 sam- 
ples of choice meal gives 8.80 fat. It is ap- 
parent, therefore, that the recovery of 
12,000,000 to 15,000,000 gallons more oil each 
year from the same crush may be possible, 
most of which oil has now no value whatever 
when left in the cake. Another difference 
which you have not failed to notice is the 
excess of oil found in the average sample of 
cottonseed meal as compared with cake. 

The difference in the Texas Experimental 
bulletin shows an excess of 1.26 per cent. fat 
in meal over cake. I think this may fairly 
represent the average conditions all over the 
country. If 1 per cent. of this difference 
could be eliminated, it would mean an in- 
creased yield of oil of nearly 6,000,000 gal- 
lons. The question interesting the crushers 
is how to reduce this percentage of fat in 
the meal and in the cake. There are times, 
of course, when the premium paid for spe- 
cially bright “canary” cake may offset to a 


reports the 
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certain extent the oil loss in securing it, and 
it then becomes a question with each indi- 
vidual crusher how far he can afford to sacri- 
fice oil for the general color of his cake or 
meal. 

Colors in Meal. 


There may be various causes for one sam- 
ple of meal being somewhat darker than an- 
other. It may be in the condition of the 
seed; the color may come from the hulls, or 
it may be that one lot of meal has been 
cooked longer than another or may contain 
more moisture. Chemists tell me that this 
difference in shade does not affect in any 
way the value for either feeding or fertil- 
izing, if the meal is sound and sweet and 
the color does not come from damaged seed. 
Why, then, do the rules of the association 
apparently conflict with what seems to me 
their own best interests in considering a rea- 
sonable difference in color as possible lower- 
ing of the grade. 

As far as the crusher is concerned, how- 
ever, if bright cake is demanded, the cookers 
should be able to furnish it, as well as meal 
containing the lowest possible fat. 
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A manager should never be satisfied with 
any analyses of his meal as representing the 
work he is doing, unless the samples are 
taken at uniform intervals from his meal at 
the sacking machine. Such samples can be 
depended upon, but cake samples of al] kinds 
usually do not represent the work the mill 
is doing. 

Improving Results. 


In undertaking the improvement of re- 
sults, the first study is the cake itself, to 
see if it is absolutely uniform. After a little 
practice it is easily possible to detect this 
lack of uniformity by the color and appear- 
ance of the hot cake, as soon as the wrapper 
is removed, unless the cake is very high in 
moisture. Many a mill will find the com- 
paratively high percent of oil in the meal 
is due to irregularities in the cake itself, for 
which the foreman is usually responsible. 

In some cases bent press boxes contribute 
to this irregularity. I have found in the 
same cake a range of between six and twelve 
per cent. oil, when the manager did not sus- 
pect any irregularity and attributed his re- 
sults to imperfect cooking. In fact, the more 
perfectly the meal is cooked, the more any 
irregularities in the forming become = ap- 
parent. With green meals containing high 
moisture the cake adjusts or re-forms itself 
to a certain extent in the press box, but 
mills cannot afford cake of this kind, as it 
tears the press cloth and does not give as 
good oil yields as might otherwise be ob- 
tained. 

After the mill is satisfied that 


each indi- 


49 


vidual cake carries uniform oil in all por- 
tions, the next step is to find out what cook- 
ing gives the best results and to eliminate 
the irregularities so common in many mills 
between different pressings and between even 
different cake in the same press. - This ir- 
regularity is in the cooking and is also re- 
sponsible for heavy losses to the crusher. 

The cake should be so uniform and con- 
stant that when piled on the floor every cake 
should be like its neighbor. There should by 
no pile of broken cake indicating too jnuck 
drying out of the meal or no cake with black. 
ends which is the other extreme. This is 
the second step in uniformity. The third is 
recovering by trimming any soft ends, which 
might otherwise effect the yield of oil. I 
have heard a general superintendent of one 
of the large companies tell the local superin- 
tendent of a 6-press mill that any day_ the 
cake trimmer did not run it cost the com- 
pany $50. The trimmings usually average 
from about twenty to twenty-five per cent. 
oil, which oil is easily recovered if worked 
back continuously with fresh meal or worked 
by themselves, provided sufficient additional 
moisture is added. 


Frequent Chemical Analysis. 


Frequent chemical analyses are necessary 
to watch the work the press room is doing. 
If then a mill continually makes its cake 
uniform and the cooking is uniform and the 
soft ends recovered by trimming, the percent 
of oil left in the meal ground from such 
cake should not vary more than one-quarter 
of one per cent. from the oil in the cake 
itself. This condition exists in a certain mill 
of this country which is leaving only about 
54 per cent. oil in the meal, when the cake 
contains from between 5 and 51% per cent. 
The press cloth of this particular mill has 
only ‘been 11 cents per ton this last season, 
which is a case of the highest yields of oil 


and the lowest press cloth account being 
obtained at the same time. The redness in 
oil from prime seed or in the cake itself is 
not necessary and can easily be provided 
against. 

The wear of the press cloth is usually 


caused by the creeping of the cake in the 
press. The excessive creeping is caused by 
undercooking or excessive moisture in the 
meal, by too rapid an application of the pres- 
sure through the valves after the oil has 
started from the cake, or by smooth press 
boxes with slight corrugations either above 
or below. Each of these conditions con- 
tribute to the wear and tear of the cloth, as 
well as pulling the cloth too tightly over 
the ends in forming the cake. 

It is a bad practise to cut the cloths so 
short as to leave many inches between the 
ends. . This section of the cake contains 2 to 
2 per cent. more oil than the portions cov- 
ered by the cloth. Too much lapping of the 
cloth is also objectionable, as interfering with 
a uniform application of the pressure to the 
cake. Wherever the press cloth laps, I have 
found about % per cent. less oil than in other 
portions. I attribute this to the thinness of 
the cake at this section and to the increased 
pressure, 


Thickness of Cake. 


The thinness of the cake has a decided in- 
fluence upon the amount of oil it contains. 
The center of the cake on a number of 
tests was found to contain considerably more 
oil than either the top or bottom, and the 
thicker the cake the longer it takes for this 
oil to escape, and it becomes a question 
with the crusher, how heavy a cake to make, 
remembering that an increase from 12 to 14 
pounds may cost from 4% to ¥, per cent. oil 
in the cake. 

In the machinery line crushers must not 
forget the big difference in economy between 


the steam pump and a power pump with an 
accumulator. The accymulator should be an 


inseparable companion of a power pump, as 
there is no economy in a power pump, which 
lifts the safety valve and wastes oi! when 
the pressure reaches maximum. 

In a recent article on the cause of the 
growth of great American companies it men- 
tioned the Braddock Works of the Carnegie 
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Steel Company scrapping about a million dol- 
lars’ worth of new machinery before it had 
searcely turned a wheel, as something better 
had come out in the meantime. This was 
mentioned as the beginning of the great 
American scrap heap, which has been one of 
the prime factors in the phenomenal prosper- 
ity of many of our manufacturing concerns, 
I trust that crushers will not forget the 
scrap heap whenever it may be clearly 
demonstrated that improvements in their 
working equipment is possible. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have 
heard this interesting paper by Mr. French. 
Is there any discussion on the paper? 

I will appoint the following Obituary Com- 
mittees: 


On death of Luther A. Ransom: W. M. 


« 
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Hutchinson, E. P. McBurney and W. D. Nash. 

On death of F. Streuby: E. T. George, 
W. E. Jervey and E. M. Durham. 

On death of W. J. Booker: H. J. Parrish, 
James Swan and F. W. Brode. 

On death of A. J. Barbour: J. R. Cham- 
berlain, R. E. Edgerton and F. C. Dunn. 

I wish to announce that there is ready for 
delivery the book written by Mr. Luther A. 
Ransom, which has been printed since his 
death, entitled “The Great Cotton Industry 
of the South.” The book is on ‘sale just 
outside the door of the meeting room, and 
tke charge is $1.25. 

We will now hear from W. A. Reynolds, 
of Charlotte, N. C., who will present a paper 
entitled “A. Discussion of Some Evils in 
Seed Buying.” 


A DISCUSSION OF SOME EVILS IN SEED BUYING 


By W. A. Reynolds, Charlotte, N. C. 


The annual meetings of the Interstate 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association have been 
mainly devoted to business pertaining to the 
development of our product markets and to 
the discussion and adoption of rules and 
regulations governing the purchase and sale 
cf our finished products. Devotion to these 
matters has resulted in a liberal education 
of our people concerning the merit of our 
products, has devefoped broader markets and 
resulted in sound rules of commerce in the 
exchange of our commodities. 

Yet, strange to say, there has never been 
anything said or done at any of these meet- 
ings looking to the correction of grievous 
evils now existing in the purchase and sale 
of our raw supply, the cottonseed. In the 
absence of rule, standard or custom, or inde- 
pendent, intelligent direction, a trade custom 
governing this important part of our business 
has never developed, and were it not for the 
vitality of a youthful industry and the ab- 
normal development of our product markets, 
it. would long ago have become a demoral- 
ized business. 

No old, established industry, with stable 
product markets and uniform and settled 
standards of manufacturers’ cost could have 
stood the yearly unforeseen losses that ac- 
crue each season in short weights and in- 
ferior raw material paid for on basis of 
full weights and clean and sound seed, not 
to mention the many losses in advanced 
funds and the refusal of shipper to deliver 
seed already purchased and paid for by you, 
and from which you have already sold the 
finished product on basis of the purchase 
price. 

Why are these things so? 
uniform and universal trade custom exist 
which is generally observed as_ protection 
against these dishonest, fraudulent and op- 
pressive tactics? 


Why does not a 


Reasons for Absence of Settled Policy. 


I see a few fundamental reasons for the 
absence of settled rule and policy. 

First. The impossibility of drawing the 
seed seller and the mills into a common 
organization, where binding rules of trade 
could be applied to the businesss. 

Second. The absence of any open or cen- 
tral market, such exists in the great 
boards of trade in the wheat producing and 
distributing centers, to which a large part 
of the crop finally comes to be covered by a 
contract which must conform to the rules 
and regulations of the grain associations, or 
to pass the inspection of a State grain in- 
spector. 

Third. The absence of any trade custom or 
set of rules to govern adjustment of differ- 
ences of weights, quality and contract, with 
the inevitable result that each mill settles, 
not upon the merits of the proposition, but 
upon the expediency of each case, based upon 
fear of offending a shipper, or the loss of 
money already advanced to his agent. 

Absence of law in government makes 
anarchy, and absence of trade custom or uni- 
form procedure throws business into chaos. 

Fourth. The failure of the crushers every- 
where to make and publish ex parte rules to 
govern seed transactions. In the fear of tak- 
ing any action which might be construed to 


as 


be a combination to effect prices in restraint 
of trade, or even to the suspicion of such a 
combination, we have overlooked the fact 
that there are certain matters connected with 
the present seed-buying methods that do ad- 
mit of co-operation and the establishing of 
rules to govern, and it is high time that, as 
an organization, we take cognizance of these 
evils and look to correct them. 

I doubt if this calls for any action upon 
your part, but it does admit of discussion, 
and had we, in times past, contributed our 
personal experience and private remedies 
covering these evils, to the meeting of the 
whole, we would not now find it in such a 
chaotic condition. 


Evils in the Seed-Buying System. 
In the few minutes allotted me, I will but 
briefly refer to a few great evils existing in 


the seed-buying system, and suggest some 
possible remedies for them: 


First. Refusal of seed shippers to fulfill 
their contracts. 
Second. The present system of the ad- 


vancement of money to salaried and com- 
mission men and its evils. 

Third. The growing practice of shipping 
thrashy, dirty and unsound seed. 

Fourth. The loss in weights. 

Fifth. The failure of salaried and com- 
mission men to honestly report their daily 
seed purchases, which admits of speculation 
with your funds, when you yourself not only 
pay the speculative profits, but also absorb 
the speculative losses, without any chance 
whatever to protect yourself in the market. 

Sixth. The practice of withholding ad- 
vanced funds for the purpose of enforcing 
upop you unjust and dishonest claims. 

All of you are more or less familiar with 
these evil conditions, and to discuss their 
existence would be time wasted. 

A large part of these evils grow out of the 
present system of advancing money for the 
purchase of seed. It is admitted by all that 
many of the most valuable seed shippers are 
unable to finance themselves, and that the 
furnishing of -funds for this purpose is a 
necessity. We admit that, but we contest 
the present methods of advancement. Your 
shippers, having your money, are practically 
able to dictate to you the terms of settle- 
ment. The collection of the surplus advance- 
ments is often so important that you not 
only frequently take a loss in your pur- 
chases of seed, but you submit to regular 
hold-up proceedings in the matter of weights, 
trashy seed, unsound seed and uncommitted 
seed. For the purpose of collecting the out- 
standing money, you submit to almost any 
and all demands. 

This superior position of your shipper, who 
holds your money, added to the fear of 
offending a seed shipper, should you insist 
upon a just settlement in the absence of gen- 
eral knowledge that your competitor would 
assume a like position, has led to all the evils 
above mentioned. The bulk of these evils 
spring from one of two causes; one, the 
unbusinesslike method of money advance- 
ment; and the other, the absence of settled 
policies. If these causes are totally or par- 
tially remedied, we will help the general con- 
ditions. 





on 
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A Plan That Is Recommended. 

In place of the present method of ad- 
vancing cash, I bring to your attention a 
plan that has the merits of having already 
been used with satisfaction and success by 
one man, -and possibly others. In lieu of 
the present method of advancing cash, it is 
proposed that you furnish your seed shippers 
with a book of blank cash seed drafts. The 
cash seed draft is a combined draft and seed 
ticket specifying weight, price, for whose 
account bought and_ received, designating 
party or parties who agree to cash draft, and 
the final payer of the draft (the latter being 
usually the mill for whose account the seed 
is bought). The tickets or drafts are made 
in triplicate, only the original being nego- 
tiable; the duplicate is to be sent to the 
office of the mill for whose account the seed 
has been bought and the triplicate is to re- 
main in the buyer’s book as his record. 

When your agent buys a Wwagon-load of 
seed, he fills out the above draft in full and 
presents it to the seller as payment for the 
purchase. These drafts are as good as cash 
on presentation to a merchant or a bank. 

It is recommended that the mill make 
arrangements with its local bank to absorb 
the exchange, thus putting these drafts at a 
premium over cash in the hands of the mer- 
chant, who frequently is required to absorb 
all exchange on checks he sends to the city 
banks, where frequently he does business. 
By proper explanation of this system, there 
should be little difficulty in getting mer- 
chants everywhere to gladly accept the drafts 
for cash. 

By this plan, you accomplish the following 
things: 

First. You reduce the amount of capital - 
you have to borrow by reducing the amount 
of the surplus funds in the hands of your 
seed shippers everywhere. 

Second. You commit the merchant or 
agent to the seed at a price when purchased, 
and prevent his speculating on your prop- 
erty, for which you have already paid, and 
which, in law, belongs to you. 

Third. Having eliminated the opportunity 
of withholding information as to the price 
and weight of the seed for illegitimate specu- 
lative purposes, the seed agent will more 
freely forward the duplicate ticket to you 
promptly. You will thus, at all times, ap- 
proximately know just the amount of seed 
you own and the exact cost, and can thus 
intelligently direct your business. 

Fourth. You eliminate the furnishing of 
funds in advance of the purchase of the.seed, 
and your agent has none of your money 
except in seed. 

Such a new method cannot be established 
without some effort. To the minds of many 
crushers, this plan promises so much good 
that it is recommended to cottonseed crush- 
ers everywhere for their consideration and 
adoption. 


Put the Trade on a Sound Basis. 


Here is an opportunity to put yourself on 
a sound basis, and why should any man in 
the business hesitate to take the step for- 
ward. Think it over and confer with your 
neighbor, and if there is any good in it do 
not be the one who, through selfish designs 
or purposes, impedes progress. 

The other chief cause is found in the ab- 


sence of trade custom and lack of settled 
policy. As one gentleman has written, “The 


best way to bring about closer relations 
between oil mills and the shippers is to 
bring about closer relations between the mills 
themselves as regards businesslike contracts.” 

If the mills make businesslike contracts 
with the shippers, and stick to them after 
they are made, there would not be so much 
trouble between the shippers and the mills, 
for each party would then know the full 
basis of expected settlement, and the way 
would not be opened to controversy and 
abuse. 

The first remedy I would apply, then, to 
lax policies, would be to have all mills make 
contracts in writing, whether they be for 
salary or commission, or for the single con- 
tract for a car of seed upon the open market, 
and stick to the contract. Then you will 
develop a trade custom. It is easy of accom- 
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plishment, even without any authorized rule. 
In the past, without clear contracts of this 
kind, the shipper usually said one thing and 
the mill claimed something else, and satis- 
factory settlements were rare. 

Why do you sell all your meal sight draft 
against bill of lading attached? Simply be- 
cause all mills insist on it. It is a custom 
of the trade. Seventy-five per cent. of the 
meal sold goes from the crusher to a farmer 
or merchant who is not a member of this or 
any other organization which binds him by 
any rule to settle for meal with cash. Never- 
theless, from the sole fact that the oil mills 
have uniformly insisted on this basis of 
settlement, we now have developed a sound 
trade custom, which is just and fair to both 
buyer and seller. The same development is 
possible in seed contracts. 

The second remedy. I would apply deals 
with the correction of the present practice of 


short weight shipments, or unsound and 
trashy seed. The ordinary practice is to 


accept the seed without preliminary notice 
to the shipper and then compromise the mat- 
ter with him the best possible way. The usual 
result is that either the mill is unjustly 
imposed upon, or a valuable seed shipper is 
lost, because tthe shipper feels that had the 
seed gone to another buyer it would have 
been accepted without controversy. The prin- 
ciple itself of taking the goods into your 
possession and then adjusting differences is 
not sound business, or fair either to you or 
the shipper. 


To Think Over These Things. 


I suggest the following for you to think 
over: 
First. Inspect every car of seed before un- 


loading, and if upon its face it is short 
weight, or unsound seed, or seed full of trash, 
wire the seller to come immediately to settle 
the controversy, or appoint a local represen- 
tative authorized to act for him. 

Second. When there are other mills in the 
same town, have the shipper to invite them 
to inspect and bid upon the seed and settle 
on that Agree to pay the seller’s 
expense if the seed is proven full weight and 
sound. 

Third. When it is possible, I believe that 
the assistance of boards of trade should be 
used to appoint inspectors, after the manner 
of grain inspection in the grain States, and 
where possible, have all seed inspected and 
weighed by one publicly appointed inspector 
and weigh-master. 

A complete cure is not possible, but agita- 
tion and discussion may effect more health 
ful conditions and remove the opportunity 
for fraudulent, dishonest and unfair settle- 
ments upon the part of your seed shippers 
everywhere. Every mill has suffered much, 
and you will all agree that it is high time to 
intelligently guide the methods of seed pur 
chasing. If business integrity and honor are 
at a discount among your shippers, a uni 
form procedure will deprive them of their 
strongest weapons—holding your money and 
the fear of driving your customer to your 


basis. 


competitor should you insist upon a_ fair 
deal and an honest settlement. Agitation 
always precedes progress, and it is hoped 
that these few remarks may quicken our 


senses and arouse us to the possibility of 
somewhat relieving the present bad conditions. 


Amendments to Constitution and By-Laws. 

THE PRESIDENT: We 
nize Mr. Culbertson or Mr, 
nection with the proposed changes in 
Constitution and By-Laws. 

J. J. CULBERTSON: Mr. President and 
gentlemen, during the course of the delibera 
tions of the Executive Committee during the 
past year, it was deemed wise to 
some changes in the Constitution 
Laws, which I will read: 

Add to Section 10, Article 5, of the Consti 
tution the following: 

“In order that the business of the com 
mittees of this association may not be in 
terfered with or delayed, but facilitated, and 
that there may be a full committee at all 
regular or called meetings, when this is re 
quired, or in case of appeals from arbitra 


will now recog 
Durham, in con- 
the 


suggest 


and By 


THE 





tions when this is requested by either party 
at interest, the majority of the members of 
any committee that are present at any such 
meetings, shall have the right to appoint 
any other member or members of this asso- 
ciation that they may select, to take the 
place temporarily of any committee of any 
member of any committee of this associa- 
tion who is disqualified for any reason, or 
who, having been notified of such meeting, 
fails to be personally present. 

“In the case of the three members of the 
Executive Committee, appointed by the 
president, one from the Atlantic States, one 
from the Gulf States and one from Texas, 
their places shall be filled from the same 
section that the absent or disqualified mem- 
ber belongs, when practicable, and it does not 
delay the business of the committee. other- 
wise in the same manner without respect to 
the domicile of any member or members of 
this association selected to fill such place or 
places temporarily. 

“In the event of the inability or dis- 
qualification for any reason, of the president 
or vice-president, to serve on the Executive 
Committee at any meeting thereof, the re- 
maining members of this committee shall 
select a temporary substitute to fill their 
place or places, as the case may be, in the 


DR. FELIX PAQUIN, Galveston, Tex. 


Chairman Chemists’ Committee and President of the 


Society of Cotton Products Analysts. 

same manner as is provided herein for filling 
the places of any other member of such 
committee. 

“The actions and decision of any commit- 
tee so constituted shall have the same force 
and effect as if the duly constituted members 
of such committees have all served.” 

Add to Article 5, Section Ll: 

“Except that the secretary may be elected 
for a longer term.” 

Add to Article 2, Section 2, of the By 
Laws: After the word “determination” in 
the fifth line, insert “except in cases of ap 
peals from arbitration awards.” 

THE PRESIDENT: It is necessary for 
this report to be referred to a committee for 


consideration, and report back to the con 
vention, before action car be taken upon it. 
I will appoint as such committee: J. J 
Culbertson, E, M. Durham, R. L. Hetlin. 
We will next have the report of Chem 
ists’ Committee, Dr. Felix Paquin, of Gal 


veston, Texas, chairman. 


Report of Chemists’ 
DR. PAQUIN: 
the 
Association: 


Committee. 


To the president and mem- 


bers of Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ 
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We, the Chemists’ Committee of vour as- 
sociation, beg to report that at a- 
held in Atlanta, Ga., on August 22 and 23, 
1910, the attached methods were adopted, as 
being the official and provisional methods to 
be used during the past year. 

While these methods have in the main 
proven satisfactory, it is expected that with 
the co-operation of the Committee on Uni- 


meeting 


form Methods of the Society of Cotton 
Products Analysts improvements possibly 
will be made ‘ 


in them by the succeeding 
committees. 


Respectfuly submitted, 
FELIX PAQUIN, 
Chairman. 
[Report of technical methods was attached 
to this report. These technical 
have already been published in full 
National Provisioner. ] 


methods 
by The 


DR PAQUIN: I might state. gentlemen. 
that while this does not represent the unan- 
imous views of the committee, we take the 
stand at this time that no 
should be presented to you 
trying them out thoroughly. We have some- 
thing which will answer the purpose for 
the present, and we propose to try them in 
the future. 


new methods 
without first 


Minority Report by E. L. Johnson. 


E. L. JOHNSON: The Chairman of our 
Board of Chemists refers to the fact of a 
lack of unanimity in the report. I am the 
lack, and as he referred to this matter, I am 
expected to make a minority report. It 
evident that five men representing all 
branches .of this industry could not possibly 
agree upon every subject treated by it. If 
it’ did, somebody would certainly be at a 
disadvantage. 


is 


The fact that we have not been unanimous 
is the best guarantee that all the interests 
represented in this Association are being con- 
served, and that the interest of no one 
branch has been injured in our meetings. 
There has been no more lack of unanimity in 
our board, not merely so much as in the 
Rules Committee. We have differed peace- 
ably, never come to blows, or pulled guns on 
each other. 

I have tried to have some amendments to 


the refining loss test, and I expressly told 
my friends to leave one of their guns at 
home, and T have not any gun to pull on 


anybody in making this minority report. I 
have been on record for some years as stat 
ing that the results by the refining loss test, 
under which we have been operating for some 
years, do not give as fair results as the 
actual kettle loss in refining. That is almost 
necessary from the fact that so small a 
quantity of the oil is used. and from certain 
restrictions which have been imposed by the 
original Refiners’ Committee in the making 
of this test, which are not authorized by 
the rules. 


The Changes Suggested. 


I have asked that changes be made in this 
refining loss test at this meeting, so that 
the refining losses as made by chemists 
in the hand sample may conform more nearly 
to the kettle or actual losses in the refining. 
There is not a single change or modification 
I have suggested—no new matter, simply a 
correction of the method which has 
voxrue tor some time, 

I submitted all 
posed 


the 


been in 


that | 
to this provisional method, and 
is the provisional method referred to by 
the Chairman of the committee, to 
the original chemists, one of the three who 
devised this provisional method, Mr. R. B. 
Hulme, now of the Phoenix Cotton Oil Com 
pany, of Memphis, and originally of the 
Kentucky Refining Company He made no 
objection to the method, with a single ex 
ception, where I suggested the amendment 
that after the refining loss test is complete 
that a plan which is practiced in the re 
fineries and may be operated by anybody 
should be adopted, namely, to keep the soap 
stock warm for an hour at 150 degs. Fahr., 


the corrections 


pro 
that 


one of 
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so that if there is any oil accidentally re- 
tained in the soap stock. which would not be 
retained in the actual process of refining, 
that that additional quantity of oil may be 
deducted from the refining loss test. That 
brings the actual hand sample refining nearer 
to that of the kettle refining. 


Mr. Hulme suggested, instead of saying 
“must be done,” that it “may be done.” 

I also ask in making this hand refining, 
before the operation is begun, that the vessel 
in which the refining is made, and all the 
instruments that enter into the manipulation 
of it shall be first wetted with oil, and the 
oil drained out, because when the operation 
is complete, some of the oil hangs to the 
sides of this little vessel, and is weighed in 
as a part of the loss, which does not occur 
in the larger refining, or if it does, to such 
a small extent as to be inappreciable. Mr. 
Hulme thought that was unnecessary where 
a large quantity of 500 grammes of oil was 
used, but as a provisional method, it specifi- 
cally states that when refining of a small 
sample is completed, that the mixture must 
be chilled, and the oil poured off and weighed, 
and provides for no reheating, the chilled oil 
being of lower specific gravity, greater den- 
sity, nearer solid than in the warm state, 
does not pour out of the can as readily as it 
would from a warm vessel, and it is only fair 
that the vessel should be warmed and 
drained. These changes, I think, are abso- 
lutely necessary to an exact and fair testing 
for refining loss. 

I wish to state that there is absolutely 
nothing in the changes that I have proposed 
which is not simple, fair and reasonable, 
which is not readily understood by any 
crusher, to which no reasonable refiner could 
object, and which I will guarantee from 
twenty years’ experience in refining oil, will 
not give a lower loss in the hand sample 
than will occur in the kettle when properly 
refined. 

Our committee has seen fit to side-step the 
matter and refer it to the succeeding com- 
mittee, which of course is very right, and 
which may be, perhaps, the best thing to 
do from their point of view. I believe, how- 
ever, that action should be taken at this 
meeting, so that when we go from this meet- 
ing it will be with a perfectly good will and 
understanding between the erude oil mills 
and refineries as to the refining loss test, so 
that we can put this practice into effect this 
vear. 

I in no respect reflect on any member of 
our committee—the committee has passed a 
resolution to refer this to the succeeding 
board for examination and report before the 
Ist of next September. Possibly this will 
answer all purposes. If that is done, I ask 
you gentlemen who are refiners and millers 
to write to the board which shall be ap- 
pointed, and state exactly your opinion in 
reference to these proposed changes. I am 
sure if the majority of you do this that the 
incoming board will give you a much more 
satisfactory refining loss test than you have 
at the present time. 


Report of Chemists’ Committee Adopted. 

THE PRESIDENT: What disposition will 
vou make of the report of the Chemists’ 
Committee? I do not know whether you 
understood it all, gentlemen. The Committee 
of Chemists was appointed for the purpose 
of agreeing upon analysis to be used by the 
offeial chemists of this Association in grad- 
ing our products. That offcial analysis is to 
govern all of the exchanges, and to govern 
our boards of arbitration, and the chemists 
who make analyses for them in the cases up 
for arbitration. 

J. J. CULBERTSON: I move that the re- 
port of the committee be adopted. 

FE. L. JOHNSON: T second the motion. 

(The motion was put to vote and unan- 
imously carried.) 


Amend Constitution and By-Laws. 


J. J. CULBERTSON: Mr. President, the 
committee which you appointed to consider 
the proposed amendments to the Constitution 
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and By-Laws, after conference, report that 
in the judgment of the committee these 
amendments should be adopted. 

THE PRESIDENT: Do you wish to con- 
sider the proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws now? Is there any 
objection to such consideration? You have 
heard the report of Mr. Culbertson. Is it 
necessary to read again the proposed amend- 
ments? A motion is in order to adopt the 
proposed amendments. 

JAMES SLOAN: I move the adoption of 
the committee’s report approving the pro- 
posed amendments to the Constitution and 
By-Laws. 

(The motion was put to vote and carried.) 

THE PRESIDENT: We will now have 
the reports of some special committees. We 
will first have the report of the Committee 
on Uniform Feed Laws, W. A. Reynolds, of 
Charlotte, N. C., Chairman. 


Mr. Reynolds presented the report as 
follows: 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON UNIFORM 
FEED. LAWS. 
To the Members of the Interstate Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association. 
Gentlemen :—Your committee, appointed 


at the last annual convention to protect the 
interests of the cottonseed crushers in the 
drafting of a National and State uniform feed 
law, begs to submit the following report of 
its actions: 

Your committee drafted and presented a 
memorial to the Uniform Feed Law Commit- 
tee of The Association of Feed Control 
Officials of the United States, touching such 
points as interested our industry. . . . 

We endeavored to affiliate with other 
official organizations interested in the pro- 
posed uniform feed law. Your chairman has 
met with the American Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association, and with its Executive Commit- 
tee upon several occasions, and had them take 
cognizance of our wants and claims in their 
draft of a suggested law, which was presented 
to the Association of Feed Control Officials 
of the United States for their information, 
and was practically adopted as presented. 

Mr. F. W. Brode, of Memphis, Tenn., met 
with the National Feed Dealers’ Association, 
and was himself instrumental in having that 
organization incorporate in their resolutions 
the recognition of cottonseed hulls, which 
resolutions were presented to the Association 
of Feed Control Officials of the United 
States. 


REPORT OF THE LEGI 


In presenting to this convention the an- 
nual report. of your legislative committee, it 
will be more in the nature of a report of 
progress and efforts to attain results than 
results themselves. Your president has so 
fully covered the subjects that this report 
will necessarily go over some of the ques- 
tions on which he has so ably spoken. 

Since our last annual meeting the political 
conditions have to some degree changed and 
with them matters affecting our interests. 
Those questions upon which we had _ been 
at work previous to our last convention and 


during the year just past involve the un- 
settled matter of the Austro-Hungarian 


tariff on American cottonseed oil. We have 
endeavored to secure from our State depart- 
ment something satisfactory on this ques- 
tion, and have tried to impress upon them 
the importance of insisting on favorable 
action on the part of the Austro-Hungarian 
Government, but up to the present time this 
has been futile and nothing has been done 
by the parliaments of that country. 

Upon a visit by your chairman to the 
United States Ambassador at Vienna last 
summer, he seemed to be fully alive to the 
necessity of some favorable action, and 
hoped to bring it about at the then coming 
session of parliament. I interviewed a han- 
dler of cottonseed oil, who does business at 
Trieste, and was informed that the manu- 
facturing of cottonseed oil in South Austria, 
especially at Trieste, had increased during 
the last few years to a large extent, and 


35 


When the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Feed Control Officials was held 
in Washington, four members of your com- 
mittee, Dr. David Wesson, of New York; 
Mr. I’. W. Brode, of Memphis, Tenn.; W. R. 
Smith-Vaniz, of Brookhaven, Miss., and your 
chairman, attended the convention in person 
and had the privileges of the floor in outlin- 
ing and defending the interests of the cot- 
ton seed crushers in the proposed legisla- 
Ts « 

Your committee feel satisfied that the pro- 
posed uniform feed law, already adopted, safe- 
guards our industry; but as to the matter 
of proposed definitions, supplemental to the 
law, we feel that grave danger threatens us. 
We feel that formal protest should be made 
by this body against the seeking out of our 
product, cottonseed meal, as being the article 
defined that carries a standard in its defini- 
tion; and, furthermore, we feel that the gen- 
eral term “Cottonseed Meal,” does not admit 
of a fixed standard. 

Nevertheless, it is now for this body, here 
assembled, to say what further action we shall 
take toward presenting exceptions to the ten- 
tative definitions presented you. Your com- 
mittee recommend that when any feed legis- 
lation is presented for enactment in our 
various legislatures, that all cottonseed 
crushers, as organizations and as individuals, 
use all their influence in having the proposed 
uniform feed law, as suggested by the As- 
sociation of Feed Control Officials of the 
United States, adopted in its entirety. By 
such action only can uniformity in legislation 
be accomplished and full protection given to 
our products. 

Respectfully Submitted, 
W. A. REYNOLDS, 
Chairman. 
Discussion on the Report. 

E. L, JOHNSON: Is there a definition and 
standard covering this matter? 

MR. REYNOLDS: There is a definition of 
food stuff, but none containing a standard 
except cottonseed meal. 

MR. JOHNSON: Have you that with you? 

MR. REYNOLDS: I have not. . 

MR. JOHNSON: Is it a fact that linseed 
meal contains all the oils? 

MR. REYNOLDS: It does—there is no 
process of elimination—and equals what they 
eall flax bran. ; 

THE PRESIDENT: We will now be glad 
to hear from the Legislative Committee, J. J. 
Culbertson, Paris, Texas, Chairman. _ 


SLATIVE COMMITTEE 


that there would be much opposition on the 
part of that manufacturing interest, which 
appears to work as a whole, against any re- 
duction of the existing prohibitory duty of 
40 kronen per 100 kilos on American cotton- 
seed oil. 

I stated that it was a promise on the part 
of their ambassador at Washington to om 
President, when our trade agreement was 
made, that the matter would be satisfac- 
torily arranged so that we might have the 
benefit of the same duties that are imposed 
upon importations of other edible oils into 
that country. He warned me that we would 
have much difficulty in securing any sub- 
stantial reduction, and that his government 
would diplomatically delay all action possi- 
ble, so as to continue the present satis- 
factory conditions for their own manufac- 
turers and the unsatisfactory conditions as 
to our own export trade in relation to this 
article with that country. 


The Austrian Cotton Oil Tariff. 

The only approach toward a tentative offer 
on the part of that government was that the 
duty be reduced to 24 kronen. Inasmuch as 
other edible oils are entered at 15 kronen, 
it is at once seen that the evident purpose 
is to prohibit American cottonseed oil from 
being imported into that country. We ad- 
vised the State Department that such action 
would bring absolutely no relief and asked 
them to refuse the offer. Since that time, 
the parliaments of both Austria and Hun- 
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gary have adjourned, and will not again 
convene until Fall. 

The only present means that the State 
Department has in hand is to enforce the 
maximum tariff on all articles from that 
country, and an official of that department 
stated that such a drastic action could 
hardly be thought of, as it would disturb 
our friendly commercial relations, and per- 
haps bring on a tariff war. He indicated, 
however, that there had been introduced into 
both the House and the Senate a bill em- 
powering the President to move against any 
country that was not giving to the United 
States the same rates as to other countries, 
under the minimum tariff clause, and also 
to give him certain powers in reference to 
any act on the part of any foreign country 
against our own in relation to American 
articles that are exported to those coun- 
tries. 

The bill was introduced into the House 
on April 28, under number 7,982, and was 
referred to the Ways and Means Committee. 
At the same time, a similar bill was intro- 
duced into the Senate, the purpose of which 
was to empower the President, at his dis- 
cretion, to penalize any foreign country from 
5 per cent. as a minimum to 20 per cent. as 
a maximum on importations from such 
country, in the event such might be nec- 
essary. I think, therefore, that we shall 
find some relief, should this bill become a 
law, as it seems to be absolutely necessary 
to use some means other than moral suasion 
to secure the rights that were promised to 
us at the time the trade agreement with this 
country was entered into. 


Demand Should Be Made for Action. 


It is almost useless at the present time 
to exert pressure on the State Department, 
as nothing can be done until the parliaments 
of both Austria and Hungary are reconvened 
when we should secure from our Southern 
Representatives and Senators demands on 
the State Department for a prompt and sat- 
isfactory compliance with the promises 
made. 

Similar conditions to a lesser degree exist 
in most of the European countries in refer- 
ence to the manufacture of cottonseed prod- 
ucts at home and abroad. A large increase 
has taken place in manufacturing plants in 
Germany for the handling of oleaginous 
seeds, including cottonseed, which is imported 
free of duty, while such oils as are manu- 
factured and imported into that country 
have a duty of 12.50 marks per 100 kilos 
imposed, thus giving the manufacturers pro- 


tection against foreign manufacturers. The 
same conditions exist in France, i. e., that 


oleaginous seeds come in with little or no 
duty attached while that country exacts a 
duty of 12 franes per 100 kilos on American 
cottonseed oil that is imported for edible 
purposes. 

The tariff conditions in relation to Spain, 
Italy and Greece have not changed. It will 
be seen that the tendency of those countries 
in Europe that have growing manufacturing 
interests in the production of edible and 
other vegetable oils is to protect those in- 
terests by admitting oleaginous seeds free 
of duty and by placing a duty on the prod- 
ucts thereof. On the other hand, while these 
United States have under the protective 
policy placed high duties on almost all ar- 
ticles of foreign manufacture, we find oils 
that compete with American cottonseed oil 
are imported into this country free of duty, 
so that should foreign cottonseed and other 
oils at any time find a market here, they 
could compete in our own market with oils 
of home manufacture. We find that castor 
oil is protected to the extent of 35 cents 
per gallon, linseed 15 cents and other oils 
produced in the East and West have the 
benefit of a protective tariff. Even the Soya 
bean oil produced in Japan is free of duty, 
while the bean from which it is produced 
has a duty of 25 cents per bushel attached. 

During the adjustment of the Aldrich- 
Payne bill some of our Southern legislators 
had it in their power to retain the old tariff 
of only 4 cents per gallon on cottonseed oil, 
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which they rejected, so that the American 
markets on this article are free today to 
the manufacturers of the world. 


Progress of Oleomargarine Legislation. 


Considerable has been done in the matter 
of oleomargarine legislation. The chairman 
of the committee that has this in charge, 
Mr. George L. McCarthy, has secured much 
assistance and aid from the labor unions 
and other organizations throughout the 
country, and has the endorsement of the 
American Federation of Labor, calling for 
the repeal of the tax. This federation alone 
represents 2,500,000 workmen. Figuring as 
a basis of four to a family, this means the 
endorsement of over 10,000,000 people from 
that source alone, so that when the matter ap- 
pears before Congress a great deal of senti- 
ment and political effect will be brought to 
bear to aid the repeal of the present un- 
just tax. 

Much benefit has already accrued to the 
oleomargarine interests due to the general 
publicity that the investigations which have 





J. J. CULBERTSON, 
Chairman Legislative Committee. 


Paris, Tex. 


been recently made have given it, which has 
more than ever been convincing of the fact 
that the article is a pure and wholesome 
food. Statistics will probably show an in- 
crease in consumption during this fiscal year 


over last of some 50,000,000 pounds, due 
more to the educational features that the 
inquiry has brought about than to any 
especial advertising. 

It again confirms the claim that you can- 


not “keep a good thing down,” although in 
this case it must be said that a gvod thing 
may be kept down if used as an article of 
food. It was thought to be inexpedient to 
bring the matter up at the extra session of 
Congress, but in all probability it will come 
before Congress in December, when it is con- 
fidently believed that we shall secure a re- 
peal of the entire tax, or at least a large re- 
duction in the same. 

It is with some satisfaction that we are 
able to report that at the convention of the 
National and State Pure Food Commissioners 
in New Orleans in November last, Mr. Rey- 
nolds and your chairman succeeded, with the 
help of the Southern delegation, in prevent- 
ing the passage of the usual resolution con- 
demning oleomargarine. Considering what 
transpired at the previous convention at 
Denver and others, there appears a decided 
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changing sentiment on the part of the dairy 
interests as regards the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine. They profess to be seeking 
legislation that will prevent the article be- 
ing sold as butter. Inasmuch as the oleo- 
margarine interests are after the same 
legislation we cannot see, if they are sin- 
cere, why they should not accept the Burle- 
son or Lever bills as referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, which cover the 
points they profess to desire. 


Attempts at Weight and Branding 
Legislation. 


Mr. W. A. Reynolds, temporary chairman 
of your committee, reports that there was a 
bill introduced, Senate Bill No. 8168, re- 
quiring the net weight of the contents to be 
marked on the outside of certain package 
goods. On taking the matter up with 
Senator Simmons, of North Carolina, the 
original committee to which it was referred 
was prevailed not to report on same; so it 
failed of passage. 

Mr. Reynolds also reports that the Federal 
authorities were active in making investiga- 
tion of misbranding of weights of cotton- 
seed meal shipped in interstate traffic. The 
branding usually practiced by the cottonseed 
crushers is to designate 100 lbs. without 
stating whether gross or net. The Federal 
authorities were reported to be about to 
take action and confiscate all goods which 
were found to contain less than 100 lbs. 
net, as a violation of the Food and Drugs act. 
Mr. Reynolds personally visited Washington 
on this matter and secured from Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley, chief government chemist, his in- 
terpretation of the matter, in which he held 
that the net weight must be shown on each 
package, but stated that if the gross, tare 
and net weights were all shown it would 
not be considered to be a violation. Inasmuch 
as such ruling was contrary to the usual cus- 
tom and practice of the crushers in- brand- 
ing, Mr. Reynolds took up the matter per- 
sonally with the legal department of the 
Department of Agriculture, asking for their 
interpretation of the law, with the result 
that they ruled that any packages branded 
“100 pounds gross” would not be an infrac- 
tion of the act. 

The attitude of some State officials re- 
garding cottonseed meal and hulls, and their 
desire to discriminate against such in favor 
of other feeds in relation to the protein 
analysis, is a matter of much importance, and 
is in charge of a special committee, which will 
make a report on same. 

The present session of Congress has under- 
taken to deal with a good many questions, 
so far as the House of Representatives is 
concerned, which in all probability will not 
be taken up seriously by the Senate. The 
purpose for which the extra was 
called was primarily to act on the Canadian 
Reciprocity bill, and the Democratic House 
has passed the Farmers’ free list bill, which 
will come up in the Senate, and from what 
information we can gather will hardly pass 
at this session. It involves the free im- 
portation of bagging and ties, whicn is only 
just and right when we consider that the 
Western farmer has his binder twine enter 
free of duty. It is believed that when the 
matter comes up for final adjudication 
many of the articles in which we are in- 
terested and on which a high duty is ex- 
acted will find relief. 


session 


Should Wait for Tariff Board Report. 


The House has also undertaken to re- 
model Schedule K, which relates to wool and 
its manufacture. This, to my mind, is un- 
fortunate at this time, because of the lack 
of knowledge on the part of many legisla- 
tors of those matters that enter vitally into 
the cost of the raw material and the manu- 
factured product in this country and abroad. 
In speaking of this, I have in mind the 
work that the present Tariff Board is under- 
taking, and especially in relation to 
Schedule K, which also relates to camels’ 
hair and camels’ hair press cloth. They 
have taken up from the beginning, in a 
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through and businesslike way, the investi- 
gation as to the costs of the articles at 
home and abroad, and have their agents .in 
this and foreign countries gathering data 
on these questions, and the result will be 
that they will present to the legislators that 
collection of facts and figures that seems to 
me to be necessary in order to form a proper 
and just tariff, 

In touching on this matter, I am con- 
strained to say that I had the honor of 
being one of the committees to investigate 
the methods that are being employed in se- 
curing the facts and figures that the present 
Tariff Board is collecting, and in order to 
see if such is in accord with the expressed 
sentiments of those interested in the crea- 
tion of a permanent Tariff Board or Com- 
mission. The finding of this committee will 
be presented to the president of the Na- 
tional Tariff Commission Association, and to 
my mind it would be better for the welfare 
of our country at large should our national 
legislators secure for themselves the benefit 
of this magnificent work before attempting 
to handle any one or all of the schedules 
composing the tariff, in what might be 
termed the old-fashioned way. 

You have heard a most valuable address 
from Mr. Towne, who is the treasurer of 
the National Tariff Commission Association, 
and he has given much valuable time and 
effort in behalf of the association, and to 
him much credit is due for the progress that 
has been made. 


Want a Square Deal for Cottonseed Oil. 

We feel that cottonseed oil has made great 
strides toward the establishment for itself 
of the position that it is destined to occupy 
as an article of human diet. The prejudice 
that has existed, and is to some degree still 
present, is gradually being removed, and it 
is only a question of time until the article 
will be recognized as the equal of any edible 
oil produced. When this proper recognition 
is gained, we feel that it will be accorded 
the same rights, so far as its use is con- 
cerned, as are given to olive oil or any other 
edible oil. 

The Department of Agriculture, it appears, 
has ruled that salad oil is literally olive oil 
and olive oil alone; that no salad oil can 
be made from any other oil unless it be so 
indicated on its label. We have been en- 
deavoring to secure from the department a 
ruling that salad oil made from olive oil 
should be so labeled in order to put that 
oil on a parity with cottonseed oil, as under 
the present decision it is indicated that cot- 
tonseed salad oil is practically a substitute. 
Eventually, as stated above, it will be 
brought about that cottonseed oil will be 
accorded the rights so long denied it. 

While in Norway last summer the chair- 
man called on one of our American consuls 
in the sardine packing district, and was in- 
formed that there was a general disposition 
on the part of the sardine packers to elimi- 
nate American cottonseed oil in packing their 
goods. The Sardine Packers Association 
have undertaken, as a body, to have their 
parliament prohibit the use of cottonseed 
oil in their business, and they use as their 
argument that the difference in cost  be- 
tween cottonseed oil and olive oil is so 
slight that it does not pay them to use the 
former. This is a case which, it seems to 
me, should call for special adjudication, and 
in which our Government should be asked 
to reduce the duty on imported sardines from 
that country, when packed in American cot- 
tonseed oil. If this could be accomplished, 
it would be a great factor in aiding the con- 
sumption of our oil in those markets. 

In view of the fact that the complexion 
of the House of Representatives has changed 
politically, and that the various political 
combinations in the Senate may aid Demo- 
cratic propositions and bills, and in view of 
a possibility that the coming Presidential 
election may give to this country a Demo- 
cratic President, the tendency would be to 
alter the political future of the country, 
and all the interests connected with it, that 
is to say, more especially thosé matters 
which are viewed from the Democratic 
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standpoint as free trade propositions or as 
tariff-for-revenue. In any event, these mat- 
ters have a bearing. on the general interests 
and welfare of our country, and especially 
on those interests of the South that have 
long suffered on account of the legislation 
that has been inflicted against them. 

While most of us believe that the question 
of tariff is largely a political or a local one, 
it seems to me that inasmuch as we use, 
make and have so many articles that go to 
help or hurt us, I feel constrained to sug- 
gest that this association should secure a 
good man at a proper remuneration who 
could locate himself at Washington during 
the legislative periods and use his influence 
in those legislative matters that affect us, 
and to give such aid to our association and 
its officers as would be needed. It is im- 
possible for any of your officers who have 
other business on hand to give the proper 
time and attention to these most important 
matters, which are so vital to us. 


J. J. CULBERTSON, 
Texas (Chairman), 
JOHN ASPEGREN, 
New York, 
W. A. REYNOLDS, 


North Carolina, 
BRODE, 
Tennessee, 
Committee. 
E. T. GEORGE: The Committee on the 
President’s Address is ready to report, and 
submits the following: 


REPORT ON ADDRESS OF THE PRESI- 
DENT 


F. W. 


Your committee appointed to report on the 
address and recommendations of your Presi- 
dent beg to submit the following: 

Every oil mill manager deplores the condi- 
tion attending the purchase of cottonseed as 
described, but they also know that the diffi- 
culties in the way of finding remedies for 
these conditions are almost insuperable, and 
your committee does not believe that our As- 
sociation is the proper body for giving prac- 
tical effect to the subject. However, in an- 
other part of his address, the President has 
suggested that new or additional duties be 
assigned to the members of the Governing 
Commitee, and we recommend that this ques- 
tion be turned over to that committee. 

In regard to the subject of legislation, 
State and National, the tariff question, the 
increase of consumption of all cottonseed 
products through the Bureau of Publicity, 
and various other matters so ably set forth 
in the President’s address: We think that 
nothing can be done effectively unless there 
is an increase of revenue of the Association, 
either through an enlarged membership or 
higher dues, and we recommend that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed at this meeting 
to report before final adiournment. to advise 
what steps seem desirable to attain this ab- 
solutely necessary result. There can be no 
auestion that the President’s recommenda- 
tions on all of the above-named matters are 
essential to future progress. 

We apvrove of the suggested changes in 
the Constiution and By-Laws. which we trust 
will he brought in reoular form before the 
Association and adopted. 

The administration of President Tavlor has 
heen characterized by well-directed and un- 
remitting efforts for the advancement and 
welfare of the Association and the interests 
of its members. all of which will receive due 
and appreciative recognition. 

Respect fullv submitted. 
F. M. DURHAM, 
F. T. GEORGF. 
H. F. H. EBFRTS. 
Committee. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, what ac- 
tion will you take with the report just pre- 
sented ? 

R. L. HEFLIN: 
adovted. 

(Motion seconded and carried.) 

THE PRESIDENT: The. Chair: will ap- 
point as the Committee for Proposing Plans 
for Increasing the Revenve of the Associa- 
tion, the following gentlemen: WH. F. H.: 
Eberts, J. J. Caffrey, C. W. Ashcraft. It is 


I move that the report be 
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desired that this committee report tomorrow. 


The matter is very important, and I hope 
they will be able to devise some means 


“whereby we can increase the revenues of the 


Association. 
R. L. HEFLIN: I beg to present the re- 
port of the Executive Committee, as follows: 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE. 

During the year the Executive Committee 
has had three regular meetings, the first of 
which was called at New Orleans, La., Novem- 
ber 16th. At this meeting the appeal case of 
the Madison Oil Company et al against the 
Portsmouth Cotton Oil & Refining Corpora- 
tion from the decision of the New York Arbi- 
tration Committee was considered, and de- 
cided in favor of the Portsmouth Cotton Oil 
& Refining Corporation. 

A resolution was passed donating $100 to 
the Tariff Commission Association. 

The fees at New Orleans were fixed at four 
cents per ton for inspection. 

The date and place of the meeting of the 
Association was fixed at New York City, June 
7th, Sth and 9th. 

The next meeting was held at Memphis, 
Tennessee, March 7th. At this meeting there 
were present Messrs. Heflin, Durham, Cul- 
bertson and Taylor, regular members of the 
Executive Committee. 

There being an appeal from the finding of 
the Dallas Arbitration Committee in the case 


of the Hubbard Cotton Oil Company vs. 
Southern Cotton Oil Company. Mr. Dur- 
ham announced that he could not sit 
on the case, as he was interested in the 


Southern Cotton Oil Company, whereupon the 
Executive Committee excused Mr. Durham 
from service, and Mr. A. D. Allen was ap- 
pointed to act in his place. 

Mr. Lawton being absent, Mr. L. Foote, of 
Canton, Miss., was appointed to act in his 
place. 

Messrs. Taylor and Heflin having been ob- 
jected to, these gentlemen retired from the 
room, and the case was considered by the 
other members sitting on the case. 

A judgment was rendered by Messrs. Cul- 
bertson, Foote and Allen. A dissenting opin- 
ion was rendered by Mr. Taylor. Mr. Heflin 
did not vote on the question. 

On this decision the Southern Cotton Oil 
Company protested on constitutional grounds. 
The committee then took up the consideration 
of the protest by mail, and the unanimous de- 
cision of the regular members of the Executive 
Committee was that the hearing was not in 
accordance with the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the Association, and was, therefore, 
null and void, and they granted a re-hearing in 
the case. 

At the meeting on March 7th, 1911, the 
members of the Executive Committee received 
reports from the President on progress of ar- 
rangements for the meeting in New York and 
on the Austria-Hungary tariff. 

The President presented a report of mis- 
statements in advertisements of the Pompeian 
Company as to cottonseed oil, but the opinion 
of the committee was that no suit for libel 
could lie unless damages could be shown, and 
left the matter in the hands of the President 
for such action as might seem advisable. 

The National Provisioner requested that the 
dates of the meeting be changed, but the Ex- 
ecutive Committee could see no reason for 
making any change in the dates fixed. 

The committee adopted the following reso- 
lution and instructed the President to com- 
municate same to the proper parties: 

“Whereas, it has come to our knowledge 
that certain packers of sardines in Norway 
have resolved not to use cottonseed oil, 

“The Executive Committee of the Interstate 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association requests the 
said packers to withdraw the resolutions and 
to permit their associates to use American 
Cottonseed Oil where no objection is made 
to fish packed in it. 

“We know that American Cottonseed Oil 
is as good in every respect as Olive Oil, and 
very much cheaper, and there is no good 
reason for such a boycott against our product. 

“If our request is complied with, we bind 
ourselves to do all that we can to ereate a de 


. 
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mand for Norwegian fish packed. in American 
Cottonseed Oil.” 

The next meeting of the Committee 
held at Ney, York, June 6th, 1911. 

At this meeting Mr. Taylor reported that 
the West Norwegian Canned Goods Associa- 
tion, replying to our protest submitted by the 
President in accordance with the resolution 
passed at the Memphis meeting, and have ad- 
vised that their association has withdrawn the 
proposed boycott, and will now permit the use 
of Cottonseed Oil by their members in packing 
fish. : 

The appealed case of the Southern Cotton 
Oil Co., vs. the Hubbard Cotton Oil Co., from 
the decision of the Dallas Arbitration Com- 
mittee was considered, and the decision of the 
Dallas Arbitration Committee was reversed 
and a decision rendered in favor of the South- 
ern Cotton Oil Co. 

THE PRESIDENT: We will now have the 
report of E. G. Prager, the Inspector and 
Weigher of the New Orleans Bureau of this 
Association. 

(The report was read.) 

THE PRESIDENT: -Gentlemen, you have 
heard this report. If there is no objection 
the report will be received and filed. 


was 


Report of Committee on the Death of 
F. Streuby. 

E. T. GEORGE: Mr. President, the com- 
mittee appointed to prepare resolutions on 
the death of F. Streuby, a native of Ger- 
many, but a true American by adoption, and 
an honorary life member of our Association, 
beg leave to report: 

That after a long, active and useful career 
he departed this life in New Orleans several 
months since, following an extended illness. 

Mr. Streuby was one of the pioneers in the 
business, having from 1870 until the time of 
his death supervised the erection of some of 
the largest and most important cottonseed 
oil mills in the South, principally in New Or- 
leans, Memphis and Vicksburg, and in his 
later years he was manager of the Vicksburg 
Cotton Oil Company, belonging to Lever 
Bros., of Port Suplight, England, resigning 
the position about five years ago to spend 
quietly in New Orleans the remaining period 
of life. His gentle and modest demeanor, fair 
and unselfish relations to all competitors, 
coupled with a cheerful willingness to impart 
from his unlimited, great store of knowledge, 
advice and aid to the younger men in the 
business, will always be remembered with 
pride and gratitude by many members of this 
Association; as a slight token of apprecia- 
tion and regard the Association honored itself 
by electing him to life membership, and 
which was the source of keen satisfaction to 
him as night approached. 

Resolved, That the Secretary transmit to 
the family of the deceased the sincere svm- 
pathy of the members of the Interstate Cot- 
tonseed Crushers’ Association in the irrepa- 
rable loss sustained. and assure them that 
his life and record will long remain fresh 
in their memories, affording an incentive for 
like high and splendid achievements. 

mh. T. GEORGE, Chairman; 

W. E. JERVEY. 

E. M. DURHAM, 
Committee. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the committee to prepare 
resolutions regarding the death of Mr. 
Streuby. What action will you take on the 
report ? 

E. L. JOHNSON: 
be accented. 

(Motion seconded and carried.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Are there 
reports of Special Committees ? 

E. T. GEORGE: Mr. President, T offer the 
report of the New Orleans Arbitration Com- 
mittee. 

(Tt was read.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the New Orleans Arbitra- 
tion Committee. What action will you take 
on it? 

R. L. HEFLIN: 
received. 

(Motion seconded and carried.) 


I move that the report 


any other 


IT move that the report be 
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Report on Committee of Admission of Cotton 
Planters as Members, 

JAMES SLOAN: Your committee ap- 
pointed to consider the advisability of admit- 
ting to active membership in this Association 
a limited number of representative cotton 
planters, as recommended in the resolutions 
adopted at the Little Rock Convention, beg 
to report that in our opinion the active mem- 
bership of the Association should be limited 
to those engaged directly in crushing cotton- 
seed and handling cottonseed products, as 
provided by our Constitution and indicated 
by the name of the Association. 

We believe it would be a mistake to bring 
into the Association any outside interests 
which would tend to divert the attention of 
the Association from the specific objects of 
its organization. Respectfully submitted, 

J. SLOAN, Chairman. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the committee. What 
action will you take? 

E. L. JOHNSON: I move the report of the 
committee be adopted. 

(Motion seconded and carried.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Are there any further 
reports to be presented? 


Report of the Memphis Arbitration 
Committee. 

JAMES SLOAN: For the Memphis Arbi- 
tration Committee, I have to report that 
your committee handled during the season 
six cases, three of which were ex parte appli- 
cations. I will not mention these by name, 





RB. F. 
Member of the 


GEORGE, New Orleans, La. 


Rules Committee. 


but the experience of the committee has 
Shown two defects, which might properly be 
matters for the consideration of the Asso- 
ciation. One is a lack on the part of the 
rules to provide either for the committee, or 
a majority of them, to fill any vacancies in 
case of disqualification or absence of any 
member. This. omission has been considered 
by the Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws, and as I understand a provision has 
been adopted in the By-Laws to cover that 
matter. 

Another feature, concerning which your 
committee would recommend consideration, 
is brought about by the ex parte arbitrations, 
and protests against them, which we have 
had. We have had three cases where mem- 
bers refused to fulfill their obligation to the 
Association in submitting their differences 
to its committees. Two of the cases were 
heard, and the directions of the committee 
were complied with.’ In the case of the other 
one, the committee was forced to render a 
verdict in favor of the protesting member, 
therefore, by that verdict we restored to 
good membership a person who violated his 
obligations and agreements to this Associa- 
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tion, and we think it is proper that the ques- 
tion of proper reprimand, or action to limit 
the number of such violations, should be 
considered. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of Mr. Sloan for the Mem- 


phis Arbitration Committee. Is there any 
discussion on the report? If not, the report 
will be received. Are there any other 


reports? 


Report of the Arbitration Committee for 
Dallas. 


F, A. BLAIN: Mr. President and Gentle- 
men, I desire to present the report of the 
Arbitration Committee for Dallas. Texas, for 
Mr. Jo W. Allison, Chairman. (The report 
was read.) 

I want to refer to the meager amount of 
fees provided for conducting this business. 
The members of these committees give their 
attention to the work of the committee, re- 
gardless of what it costs them. I think the 
fee should be increased, to give the members 
of the Arbitration Committees reasonable 
compensation for their time and services. 

THE PRESIDENT: You have heard the 
report of the Texas Committee on Arbitra- 
tion. 

E. L. JOHNSON: A similar condition 
exists in reference to the Chemists’ Board. 
I therefore move for the appointment of a 
committee, to consist of the Chairman of the 
Rules Committee and two others. to report 
to the Association on the advisability of com- 
pensating the Board of Chemists for their 
expenses, and the advisability of compensat- 
ine them for their time. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have 
heard the motion made by Mr. Johnson. 

(The motion was put to vote and carried.) 

THE PRESIDENT: TI will appoint as the 
two member of the committee. in addition to 
the Chairman of the Rules Committee. Dr. 
Felix Paquin and Julien L. Brode. 


Sympathy Expressed for Ex-President Bailey. 
J. J. CULBERTSON: Mr. President, I de- 
sire to offer the following resolutions: 
Whereas. In the absence of Maj. F. H. 
Bailey, of Texas, our former President, due 
to severe illness, we miss his kindly presence, 
his sound advice and good counsel: be it 


therefore 
Resolved, That the Interstate Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association in convention assem- 


bled do extend to Maj. Bailey our hearty 
sympathy in his sickness, and express the 
sincere hope that he may soon recover and 
gain his full health and strength. so that 
he may again assume his place with us. 

(The resolution was put to vote and unan- 
imously carried.) 

J. J. CULBERTSON: T ask that the reso- 
lution just adopted be communicated to Maj. 
Bailev by telegraph. 

THE PRESIDENT: That will be done. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


fo —-- 


THIRD DAY 


Friday, June o, rorr. 

The convention assembled at I] a. m., 
President Taylor presiding. 

The report of the Committee on Rules was 
taken up for discussion by sections. Amend- 
ments proposed were adopted without objec- 
tion until the new definition of cottonseed 
cake in Rule 10 was reached. 

2. L. Johnson of Memphis proposed to 
amend this definition so as to enable the 
meal to contain cottonseed hulls in proper 
proportion. He claimed the rule would dis- 
criminate against those mills which could 
not afford to use delinters. He proposed a 
definition which he supported by an_ ex- 
tended explanation. 

His motion was not adopted. 

In amending new Rule 29. E. H. Young of 
Galveston proposed an amendment for a 
definite method of analysis of cake and meal, 
as follows: 

“Further provided, that for the purposes of 
analysis each 112-ton lot or fraction thereof 
of cake, shall constitute a separate con- 
tract, except where shipments are made in 
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separate carloads to different destinations, 
or originate at different points, then each 
carload to be considered a separate contract.” 

Mr. Grogan of Texas objected to it as an 
injustice to almost every crude mill in Texas. 

Mr. Young’s amendment was defeated. 

Mr. F. W. Brode proposed an amendment 
to Rule 10, Section 4, to make a good deliv- 
ery of cottonseed cake one-quarter of 1 per 
cent. instead of one-half of 1 per cent. of 


THE 


ammonia and 214 per cent. of combined pro- 
tein and fat, instead of 21% per cent. 

Adopted. 

The same change was made in Rule 12, 
Section 4. 

The rules were then adopted as a whole. 
They are shown as follows, new additions 
appearing in italics. Other changes or strik- 
ing out of old portions are shown by the use 
of parentheses. 


OFFICIAL RULES GOVERNING TRANSACTIONS IN 
COTTONSEED AND COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 


As Amended and Adopted by the Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ 
Association at New York City, June 7, 8, and 9, 1911 


[New mutter added to rules appears in italics. ] 


Rule 1.—In the absence of any special con- 
tract to the contrary, the following rules are 
to govern in all trades in Cottonseed and 
Cottonseed Products by and between mem- 
bers of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association. 


Cottonseed, 
Rule 2, See. 1.—Prime Cottonseed shall be 
clean, dry and sound, free from dirt, trash 


and bolls, and must be the 
cotton plant. 
Section 2. 


fruit of the upland 


Off Seed.—Cottonseed not com- 
ing up to the requirements of Prime Seed 
shall be considered Off Seed. Off or Damaged 
Seed shall be settled for on its merits and 
comparative value as against value of stand- 
ard Prime Seed. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Rule 3. Sec. 1.—Sales of and Quotations 
for Cottonseed Oil, either Crude or Refined, 
shall be made by the pound or decimal frac- 
tions thereof; it being understood that 7! 
pounds constitute a gallon. 

Section 2.—Measurements.—A Tank Car of 
Cottonseed Oil for contract purposes shall be 
60,000 pounds unless otherwise specified. <A 


sarrel of Oil, if sold loose, is 375 pounds. A 
Gallon of Oil is 74% pounds avoirdupois. 


Crude Cottonseed Oil. 


Section 3.—Packages.—Crude Cottonseed 
Oil may be sold either loose or in barrels, as 
agreed between seller and buyer. If in bar- 
rels, they shall be good, new, iron-bound bar- 
rels, properly silicated, and / or thoroughly 
steamed and cleaned refined petroleum bar- 
rels. Packages must be in good shipping 
order, and contain not less than 48 gallons 
each, provided that the aggregate of delivery 
on any sale shall equal 50 gallons for each 
barrel sold. On delivery of other than above 
barrels, an allowance of 50 cents per barrel 
shall be made by seller. 

Rule 4. Section 1.—Grades.—Choice Crude 
Cottonseed Oil must be made from sound 
decorticated seed; must be sweet in flavor 
and odor, free from water and settlings, and 
shall produce, when properly refined, Choice 
Summer Yellow Oil at a loss in weight not 
exceeding 6 per cent. [“for Texas oil and 7 
per cent. for other oil” is stricken out]. 

Section 2.—-Prime Crude Cottonseed Oil 
must be made from sound decorticated seed; 
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must be sweet in flavor and odor, free from 
water and settlings, and must produce Prime 
Summer Yellow Oil with the use of caustic 
soda by the best refining methods with a loss 
in weight not exceeding 9 per cent. Provided, 
that any oil that refines with a greater loss 
than 9 per cent., but still makes Prime Sum- 
mer Yellow Oil, shall not be rejected, but 
shall be reduced in price by a corresponding 
per cent. of the contract price of the oil. [And 
further provided, that in a sale of more than 
one tank car, the refining loss of the average 
of the entire shipment, and not the loss in 
any tank, shall be made the basis of claim.] 
This sentence is stricken out.—Editor. 

Section 3.—Off Crude Cottonseed Oil.—Oil 
neither choice nor prime shall be called Off 
Oil. When Off Oil is sold by sample, any oil 
tendered shall equal sample, but if it should 
refine at a loss exceeding the loss of the sam- 
ple by not over 5 per cent., but otherwise 
equal, it is still a good tender at a reduced 
price in proportion to the excess loss. 

The buyer shall have the right to reject 
the oil outright if it tests beyond 5 per cent. 
refining loss as compared with the sale 
sample. 


Tank Bottoms. 


Rule 5.—Sales and deliveries of Tank Bot- 
toms, to be a product of Crude Cotton Seed 
Oil, shall be a matter of contract between 
seller and buyer, and may be bought and sold 
by sample, or otherwise, as may be agreed 
upon. 


Refined Oil. 
Rule 6. Sec. 1.—Grades.—Choice Summer 
Yellow Cottonseed Oil must be sweet in 


flavor and odor, prime in color, clear and bril- 
liant in appearance and free from moisture. 

Section 2—Prime Summer Yellow Cotton- 
seed Oil must be clear, sweet in flavor and 
odor, free from water and settlings, and of 
no deeper color than 35 yellow and 7.1 red 
on Lovibond’s equivalent color scale. 

The color examination shall be made as 
follows: The oil is placed in a pure white 
four-ounce sample bottle; the depth of the 
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oil in the bottle shall be 514 inches. The bot- 
tle shall be placed in a tintometer which is 
protected from any light except reflected 
white light and the reading made at a tem- 
perature of about 70 degrees Fahrenheit. If 
the oil is of deeper color than the glass 
standard, 35 yellow, 7.1 red, it shall not be 
classed as prime. 

Section 3.—Good Off Summer Yellow Cot- 
tonseed Oil may be off in flavor and / or 
odor, but must be prime in color. 

Section 4.—Off Summer Yellow Cottonseed 
Oil shall be free from water and settlings, 
off in taste and color, and should be sold by 
sample. 

Section 5.—Prime Bleachable Cottonseed 
Oil must be clear, sweet in flavor and odor, 
free from water and settlings, and when 
bleached shall be of no deeper color than 20 
yellow and 2.5 red, on Lovibond’s equivalent 
color scale, by the use of 6 per cent. of stand- 
ard English fuller’s earth, or other earth of 
equal quality, and best bleaching methods. 
The color examination shall be made in the 
manner provided for summer yellow. 

Rule “7. See. 1.—Contracts.—Settlements 
of contracts for Refined Cottonseed Oil shall 
be made on the basis of 400 pounds net to 
the barrel. 

Section 2.—Packages.—Packages for Re- 
fined Oil must be good hardwood iron-bound 


barrels, new or thoroughly cleaned refined 
Cotton Oil barrels, painted or varnished. 


They must be delivered in good shipping or- 
der, and shall not be under 375 or over 450 
pounds each in case of delivery. On delivery 
of packages other than as above, an allow- 
ance of not exceeding 50 cents per barrel shall 
be made by seller. Tares shall be tested if 
required by either seller or buyer, by empty- 
ing four barrels of each 100 barrels to be 
taken indiscriminately from the lot. Allow- 
ance shall be made for difference in tares in 
excess of one pound per barrel. 


Soap Stock. 

Rule 8. 1.—Soap Stock must be a 
product of the refining of Crude Cottonseed 
Oil, and all sales -thereof, unless otherwise 
agreed upon by seller and buyer, are made 
upon a basis of 50 per cent. fatty acid, not 
to fall below 40 per cent. If containing less 
than 40 per cent. fatty acid, Soap Stock 
shall not considered merchantable. De- 
livery to be made in merchantable packages 
or tank cars. 

A contract tank ear of Soap Stock shall 
be 60,000 pounds, unless otherwise specified. 

Soap Stock shall be drawn for at 90 per 
cent. of the unless analysis of the 
seller accompanies inroice, in which case 
draft shall be made for the amount indicated 
by the shipper’s analysis. 

If Soap Stock is sold on the mean test be- 
tween seller's and buyer's chemists, an out- 
side chemist’s test to be final, the expenses of 
such outside chemist shall be divided equally 
between seller and buyer. 

Section 2.—Acidified Soap Stock must be a 
product of Acidified Cottonseed Soap Stock, 
thoroughly settled, and all sales thereof, un- 
less otherwise agreed upon by seller and 
buyer, are to be made upon a basis of 95 per 
eent. total fatty acid. Deliveries to be made 
in merchantable packages or tank cars. 

The total fatty acids in Aecidified Soap 
Stock to be determined by the same methods 
as are now employed in the determination of 
total fatty acids in Stock as adopted 
by the committee of 
tion in Ga., 
1910. 

A contract tank car of 
shali be 60,000 
agreed upon, 


be 


invoice, 


Noap 
chemists’ 


Atlanta, 


this associa- 
on August 22 and 23, 
\cidified Soap Stock 


pounds, unless otherivise 


Cottonseed Cake. 


Rule 9. Sec. 1.—Weights.—A ton of Cot- 
tonseed Cake is 2,000 pounds, unless other- 
Wise specified. 

Section 2.—In case of shipment of carload 
lots or over, the official port inspector or 
sworn weigher not interested in, or in the 
employ of buyer, at points where there is no 
official Port Inspector, after delivery to 
buyer, may re-weigh the shipment (but if 
weighed on track actual gross, tare 
and net weights must be given), and certifi- 


scales, 
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cates so taken and properly sworn to shall 
determine weight in all cases where cake is 
sold “delivered” or “weights guaranteed at 
destination,” provided the shipment is not 
broken in transit. 

Section 3.—In case of loss in weight, of 
more than one-half of 1 per cent. the ex- 
pense of weighing shall be paid by the seller, 
but in case the weights are found to be 
correct, or under-weighed, or within one-half 
of 1 per cent. of invoice weight, the cost shall 
be paid by the buyer, and the seller shall be 
paid for the excess weight so determined. 

Section 4.—In the absence of specific agree- 
ment to the contrary, weight of loose cake 
at destination shall be determined by weigh- 
ing each car, both before and after unloading, 
by a sworn weigher as provided in Section 2 
of this rule. not interested in, nor in the em- 
ploy of the buyer, and the claims for loss in 
weight to be entitled to consideration must 
he accompanied by a sworn. certificate from 
such weigher that the empty car was thor- 
oughly swept and cleaned of all small pieces 
and cake dust and sweepings and such small 








J. 8. 
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Governing 
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the Committee for Texas. 
pieces and dust counted in the net weight. 
Where loose cake is sacked at destination, 
and re-weighed after sacking. claims to be 
entitled to consideration must be supported 
by a sworn certificate of a weigher as pro- 
vided in Section 2 of this Rule. who must 
also certify that he has personal knowledge 
that all of the small pieces and dust are in- 
cluded in the weights. Actual weights of 
sacks to be deducted, provided that where 
cake is sacked at destination no claims shall 
be made unless the loss in weight exceeds 
one-half of 1 per cent. 

Rule 10.—Cottonseed Cake is a product of 
the cottonseed only, composed principally of 
the kernel, with such portion of the fiber or 
hull and oil as may be left in the ordinary 
course of manufacture, or as may be indicated 
by the analysis thereof. and shall be graded 
and classed as follows: 

Section 1.—Choice Cottonseed Cake must 
be bright, vellow in color, sweet in odor, fri- 
able in texture, not burnt in cooking, free 
from excess of lint, and shall contain not less 
than 8 per cent. of ammonia, or 49 per cent. 
of combined protein and fat. 

Section 2.—Prime Cottonseed Cake must 
he of good color, vellowish, not brown or red- 
dish, sweet in odor, firm but not flinty in 
texture, free from excess of lint, and shall 
contain not than 7% per cent. of am- 
monia. or 46 per cent. of combined protein 
and fat. 

Section 3. 


less 


Good Cottonseed Cake must be 
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of good color, yellowish, not brown or red- 
dish, sweet in odor, firm but not flinty in 
texture, free from excess of lint and shall 
contain not less than 7 per cent. of ammonia 
or 43 per cent. of combined protein and fat. 
Section 4.—Cottonseed Cake not coming 
up to contract analysis shall be a good de- 
livery if within one-quarter (instead of one- 


half) of 1 per cent. of ammonia, or within 
2yY%, (instead of 2%) per cent. of combined 


fat and protein, guaranteed by contract or 
of sale sample, but the settlement price shall 
be reduced at the rate of one-tenth of con- 
tract price for each 1 per cent. and propor- 
tionately for fractions of deficiency in am- 
monia, or one forty-ninth, one forty-sixth or 
one forty-third, as: the case may be, for de- 
ficiency in protein and fat. 

Where cake is sold on sample, to be a good 
delivery it must reasonably conform to the 
sale sample in color and texture. 

Section 5.—No claim for deficiency of pro- 
tein and fat combined, or of ammonia shall 
be made by buyers, unles the deficiency shall 
exceed one-half of one unit of protein and 
fat combined, or one-tenth of one unit of 
ammonia. 

Section 6—Packages.—Cottonseed Cake, 
unless otherwise specified, shall be packed in 
good, strong, sound bags, either new or sec- 
ond-hand, at the option of the seller, unless 
specified in contract. Packages must be well 
sewed and in good shipping order and bear 
a shipping mark or brand. 


Cottonseed Meal. 

Rule 11. See. 1.—Weights.—A ton of Cot- 
tonseed Meal is 2,000 pounds unless other- 
wise stated. A sack of Cottonseed Meal is 
100 pounds gross weight. 

Section 2.—Weights and Packages.—Cotton- 
seed Meal shall be packed in good sound bags 
of suitable strength, either new or second- 
hand, 100 pounds gross weight (except where 
otherwise stipulated for packages designed 
for export in Kilo or other bags). The bags 
must be well sewed and in good shipping or- 
der and bear a shipping mark or brand. 

Rule 12.—Cottonseed Meal is a product of 
the Cottonseed only, composed principally of 
the kernel, with such a portion of the fiber 
or hull and oil as may be left in the ordinary 
course of manufacture, or as may be indi- 
cated by the analysis thereof, and shall be 
graded and classed as follows: 

Section 1.—Choice Cottonseed Meal must be 
finely ground, not necessarily bolted, per- 
fectly sound and sweet in odor, yellow, free 
from excess of lint and by analysis must 
contain at least 8 per cent. of ammonia, or 
49 per cent. of combined protein and fat. 

Section 2.—Prime Cottonseed Meal must be 
finely ground, not necessarily bolted, of sweet 
odor, reasonably bright in color, yellow, not 
brown or reddish, free from excess of lint, 
and by analysis must contain at least 7% 
per cent. of ammonia or 46 per cent. of com- 
bined protein and fat. 

Section 3.—Good Cottonseed Meal must be 
finely ground. not necessarily bolted, of sweet 
odor, reasonably bright in color and by anal- 
vsis must contain at least 7 per cent. of 
ammonia, or 43 per cent. of combined protein 
and fat. 

Section 4.—Cottonseed Meal not coming up 
to contract grade shall be of good delivery 
if within one-quarter (instead of one-half) of 
1 per cent. of the ammonia content, or 244 
(instead of 214) per cent. of combined 
fat and protein content of the grade sold, or 
of the sale sample, but the settlement price 
shall be reduced at the rate of one-tenth of 
the contract price for each per cent. of am- 
monia or one forty-ninth, one forty-sixth, or 
one forty-third of the content of protein and 
fat, as the case may be, and proportionately 
for the fractions of deficiency in ammonia. 

Where meal is sold on sample, to be a good 
delivery, it must reasonably conform in color 
and texture and be within one-half of 1 per 
cent. of the ammonia content of the sale 
sample. 

Section 5.—No claim for deficiency of pro- 
tein and fat combined or of ammonia shall 
be made by buvers, unless the deficiency shall 
exceed one-half of one unit of protein and fat 
combined, or one-tenth of one unit of 
ammonia. 
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Section 6.—On shipments of car load lots 
or over for export, the official port inspector 
or some public weigher shall have the right 
to open cars after delivery to buyer and take 
at random therefrom and re-weigh a number 
of bags equal to 5 per cent. of the entire 
number in the car, and in case a _ short- 
age is found, then the entire contents of the 
car shall be re-weighed. In case a loss is 
shown of more than 1% per cent. the expense 
of weighing shall be paid by the seller. 

Rule 13.—Analysis.—When the contract 
does not name the chemist or chemists whose 
certificate shall decide the analysis, buyer 
shall obtain the certificate of a chemist, based 
on official or agreed samples drawn at desti- 
nation, and if such certificate is not satis- 
factory to both buyer and seller they may 
agree on another chemist to whom official 
or agreed samples may be sent, and settle- 
ment shall be made on the mean of the two 
analyses thus obtained, which shall be final. 
But if buyer and seller cannot agree on 
the second chemist, the matter shall be arbi- 
trated. The buyer shall furnish arbitrators 
with the certificate of the chemist as above, 
and the arbitrators shall, at their discretion 
obtain the analysis of some other chemist, 
and shall base their award on the mean of 
the two analyses, unless they are convinced 
there has been a gross mistake made in one. 

When contracts guarantee a certain analy- 
sis, if seller has to pay an allowance, he must 
also pay all analysis fees, except the first: 
but if there is no allowance the buyer must 
pay all analysis fees. When contracts are 
for a basis of a certain percentage. buyer 
must pay for first analysis and seller for 
second. 

Rule 14.—Rejections.—Should the whole or 
any portion of a shipment of cottonseed cake 
or meal not turn out equal to the contract 
quality, the buyer shall take delivery at an 
allowance to be fixed by arbitration, but if 
any portion shall be adjudged not to be with- 
in $1.50 per ton of the value of contract 
quality, the purchaser shall have the option 
of rejecting and invoicing back such portion 
at the contract price. 

Provided, always, that in case of such re- 
jection the buyer shall have the right to 
demand* and the seller must deliver, or the 
seller has the right to deliver and the buyer 
must receive, a quantity equal to that re- 
jected, at the contract price. 

But in case the rejection under this rule 
is made too late to admit of the seller being 
able to make the delivery within the con- 
tract period, the buyer may buy through a 
recognized broker for the account of the 
seller the product in deficit, and the seller 
must pay all cost of such repurchase to cover. 


Linters. 

— 

Rule 15. Sec. 1.—Cottonseed Linters shall 
be governed in sale by special contract. 

Section 2.—Mill Run Linters shall be made 
from reginning cottonseed, without regard to 
grade, and shall be free from flues, or lint 
obtained from thrashed seed or grabots. 

Section 3.—When a sale is made of sea- 
son’s or balance of season’s output of Linters, 
the seller must ship and the buyer must re- 
ceive all the Linters seller makes to the end 
of the season, provided, that when estimated 
number of bales is stated in contract, or in 
confirmation of sale or purchase, the buyer 
may demand and seller must ship, or may 
ship whether demanded or not, 15 per cent. 
in excess of estimated quantity if he makes 
a sufficient number of bales to enable him to 
do so, and buyer must receive and pay for 
same at contract price. Should seller not 
make the quantity estimated, he shall deliver 
the number of bales made, and shipment of 
85 per cent. of the estimated quantity shall 
be deemed a fulfillment of the contract. 

Section 4.—Should a buyer fail to give 
shipping instructions for linters or to receive 
them when shipped in accordance with the 
terms of the contract, the seller may, after 
proper notice to the buyer, sell the linters in 
dispute through a. recognized broker for the 
buyer’s account, and any loss sustained will 
be a valid claim against the buyer. Con- 
versely, a buyer may protect himself in case 
of non-delivery of linters bought 
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Section 5.—Weights and Packages.—A bale 
of linters for contract purposes is 500 pounds 
gross weight, with a maximum or minimum 
allowance of 5 per cent. Bales weighing less 
than 350 pounds may be rejected by buyer. 

Merchantable linters must be suitably baled 
and tied and free from country damage. But 
country damage, if properly allowed for, shall 
not be a bar to delivery on contract. 


Hulls. 

Rule 16. Sec. 1—A ton of cottonseed hulls 
shall be 2,000 pounds. 

Section 2.—A carload of hulls for contract 
purposes shall be the minimum weight fixed 
by the railroad tariff at point of shipment. 

Section 3.—All claims against shipments 
shall be as pertaining to all other cottonseed 
products. 

Section 4.—On all offers and sales of sacked 
cottonsede hulls, it is understood they are 
to be in sound, approximately 100-pound 
sacks and so branded, unless otherwise stipu- 
lated at time of sale. 


General Rules. 

Rule 17, Sec. 1.—All offers, sales or pur- 
chases of cottonseed products shall be under- 
stood, unless specified to the contrary, to be 
f. o. b. cars at the mill, weights and quality 
guaranteed at destination when received in 
original packages in good order, loss or damage 
by accident or wreckage in transit to be at 
buyer’s risk. Unless specially stated other- 
wise, oil shall be considered as sold loose and 
buyer shall furnish tank cars. 

Section 2.—When contracts are made for 
a percentage of the contract amount to be 
paid at time of shipment, the balance of the 
amount shall be due in thirty days after ar- 
rival of goods at destination, and if not paid 
upon demand the seller may make demand 
through the Secretary of the Association, and 
if payment be not made within five days after 
notice, the secretary shall proceed, as under 
Rule 36, Sec. 8, to expel the buyer from the 
Association, provided no claim or arbitration 
is pending. 

Rule 18.—Trades by Telegraph.—On all 
trades by telegraph, day messages requiring 
day answers shall be open until 12 o'clock 
midnight of the day on which sent; for im- 


mediate reply answer shall be filed in tele- 
graph office within one hour from the time 
of receipt of telegram or offer. Night mes- 


sages shall be open until noon following the 
night on which sent. The time when tele- 
grams are filed in telegraph office sending 
same to govern, and this section to apply 
when no specific time is stated in the original 
offer. 

Rule 19.—Time of Shipment.—All trades in 
cottonseed products shall be for either im- 
mediate, prompt or specified dates of ship- 
ment. 

(1) Immediate shall be within five work- 
ing days. 

(2) Prompt shall be within ten working 
days. 

(3) Specified dates according to contract. 

In all cases the bill of lading shall be evi- 
dence of the date of shipment. 

(4) It is understood that this rule 
not refer to or in any way affect the sale of 
oil in buyer's tanks. Nor does it in any way 
refer to or govern the shipment or delivery 
of empty tank cars, 

Rule 20. Sec. 1.—All sales of cottonseed 
products, unless otherwise specified, shall be 
for cash, payment to be made by resident 
buyers upon presentation of invoice with rail 
road ticket signed, or bill of lading attached, 
showing delivery of goods to the carrier in 
good order. 

Section 2.—Unless specially stipulated, pay 
ment of non-resident buyers shall be by sight 
or demand draft at contract price, with actual 
cost of exchange, if any, paid, not to exceed 
one-quarter of 1 per cent., with bill of lading 
attached showing delivery of goods to the 
carrier in good order. 

Section 3.—Any tender of a grade of oil, 
meal, cake or linters better than the grade 
sold shall be deemed a good delivery. 

Section 4.—When goods are delivered to 
the carrier as agreed, whether in whole or 
partial completion of trade, payment for same 
shall become due, and all risks belong to the 


does 
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buyer after carrier has signed bill of lading. 

Rule 21. Sec. 1—On all sales of cottonseed 
products to or through regular brokers, the 
seller shall pay the brokerage, unless other- 
wise specially agreed. 

Section 2.—When a trade is closed with or 
through a broker, it shall be understood that 
his fee has been earned, whether the goods 
are finally delivered or not. 


Forwarding of Buyer’s Tanks. 


Rule 22. Sec. 1.—In case the buyer fur- 
nishes tank cars, forwarding of the entire 
number of tank cars contracted for shall be 
made by the buyer as follows: 

(a) Quick forwarding of empty tank cars 
shall be within two working days, date of 
contract not included. 

(b) Immediate forwarding of empty tank 
cars shall be within five working days, date 
of contract not included. 

(c) Prompt forwarding of empty tank 
cars shall be within ten working days, date 
of contract not included. 

(d) Specified Forwardings——Tank cars 
shall be forwarded by buyer in such time that 
under the ordinary course of transportation 
they shall reach the seller before expiration 
of contract time, and seller in all cases shall 
have up to forty-eight hours after delivery 
of tank or tanks at destination in which to 
load and ship. 

(e) Cars Delayed En Route.—In case of 
quick forwardings, in case of immediate for- 
wardings and in case of prompt forwardings, 
buyer cannot be held responsible for railroad 
delays, and no demurrage shall accrue after 


‘cars have been delivered to railroad and bill 


of lading has been signed. Jn cases where 
railroads will not issue bills of lading for 
empty tank cars, their receipt, or acknowl- 
edgement from them of an order to forward 
shall be considered the same as a bill of 
lading. 

(f) In case a tank car is disabled or lost, 
another tank car shall be forwarded by buyer 
within forty-eight hours after receipt of in- 
formation of this, and delays consequent 
upon such loss or disablement shall not im- 
pair or affect contracts where it can be 
shown that the buyer took such action. 

(g) It is understood that the arrival of 
tank cars at the town where mill or refinery 
is located shall constitute delivery as above. 

Section 2.—It is understood that this en- 
tire rule refers to the forwarding of empty 
tank cars by the buyer, and does not refer 
to the movement of oil by the seller. The 
date of bill of lading, or document required 
under Paragraph (e) above, shall be evidence 
of forwarding and such date will count as one 
of the days to be counted. 


Shipment of Oil in Buyer’s Tanks. 


Rule 23, Sec. 1.—Specified shipments of 
oil in buyer’s tanks shall be made within the 
time specified in the contract, and failure on 
the part of the seller to ship within contract 
time shall entitle the buyer to any damages 
he may sustain by reason of the failure of 
the seller to ship as per contract. 

Immediate shipment of oil in buyer’s tanks 
shall be within five working days, date of 
contract not included. 

Prompt shipment of oil in buyer's tanks 
shall be within ten working days, date of 
contract not included. 

Section 2.—It is understood that for any 
of the above three shipments of oil in buyer’s 
tank cars, the tank cars shall be forwarded 
by buyer in such time that under the ordi- 
nary course of transportation they shall reach 
the seller in time to allow him to make de- 
livery as per contract, and seller in all cases 
shall have up to forty-eight hours after de- 
livery of tank or tanks at destination in 
which to load and ship. 


Notice of Forwarding and Shipment of Tank 
Cars. 

Rule 24. See. 1.—Buyer shall notify seller 
when tank cars are forwarded, giving location 
of car, with number and name, and follow up 
such notice with railroad receipt or bill of 
lading, except where railroads refuse to issue 
same. Railroad records shall determine date 
of forwarding. 
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Section 2.—Seller shall in like manner give 
notice of arrival of tank car and reshipment 
of same, sending railroad receipt or bill of 
lading, the date of which shall be evidence 
of shipment of loaded car. 


Failure to Forward Tank Cars by Buyer. 

Rule 25. Sec. 1.—Failure on the part 
of buyer to forward cars in the proper time 
and give due notice thereof, shall entitle the 
seller, at his option, to cancel the contract, 
or to exact demurrage at the rate of two dol- 
lars per tank car for every day’s delay, or, 
upon notice, the right to sell the oil for the 
account of the buyer within forty-eight hours, 
Sundays and legal holidays not included, after 
the lapse of five days, through any cotton 
oil broker in good standing, at the best ob- 
tainable price, holding the buyer for losses. 
Sale to be for earliest obtainable shipment, 
original buyer: to pay demurrage for all de- 
lays. But in case of forwarding tank cars 
for specified forwardings (paragraph d, Rule 
22) when it is shown that the tank cars were 
forwarded in due time as above specified, and 
delayed en route, the seller must fill them, 
charging the buyer two dollars per day per 
tank car as above specified, and the buyer 
must accept them under the contract. In 
case the seller elects to cancel he must, after 
he has acquired the right to cancel any con- 
tract, or part thereof, notify the buyer by 
wire, of his intention to do so, it being under- 
stood that the contract is in force until such 
notice of cancellation has been given by seller, 
and that the provisions of this rule apply to 
the movement of individual tank cars, and 
delay in regard to any number of tank cars 
embraced in one contract shall not influence 
action in regard to such taut as may have 
been forwarded in proper time. Failure to 
give such notice shall operate as a renewal 
of the contract and shall extend the time of 
same as many days as seller allows to lapse 
before giving notice. 

Section 2.—It is understood that nothing 
in the above rule may be taken to limit or 
interfere with the measure of damages that 
may arise under the contract. 


Seller’s Tanks. 

Rule 26. Sec. 1——(a) Where seller fur- 
nishes tank cars for oil sold, buyer shall un- 
load them within forty-eight hours after ar- 
rival at destination. In case buyer does not 
unload them within forty-eight hours after 
arrival at destination, he shall pay the seller 
two dollars for each tank car for every day’s 
delay or fraction thereof beyond forty-eight 
hours. 

Section 2.—Where oil is sold in seller's 
tanks f. o. b. mill, ar c. a. f., a definite point, 
for a given shipment, the seller has the right 
to ship at his convenience during the contract 
period. 

Section 3.—Where oil is 
tanks for shipment during a given month, 
basis c. a. f., @ specified point, the buyer 
having the right to order elsewhere, must fur- 
nish the seller with shipping instructions 
within five days after request for same; such 
request not to date prior to contract month, 


Buyer’s Tanks at Mill 


sold in seller’s 


Rule 27. Sec. 1.—Seller shall in all cases 
load tank cars within forty-eight hours of 


arrival at destination and to their full capac- 
ity when within contract requirements, and 
buyer must furnish tank cars of sufficient 
capacity to allow fulfillment of contract by 
seller or pay the difference between the mar- 
ket and contract price for deficiency at time 
of shipment. In case the seller does not load 
the tank cars within forty-eight hours after 
arrival he shall pay the buyer two dollars for 
each tank car for every day’s delay beyond 
forty-eight hours. (In this case “destination” 
means “mill” when within free switching 
limits of the town where mill is located.) 
Or if within forty-eight hours after the ex- 


piration of contract time of shipment the 
tank cars have not been loaded the buyer 
shall have the right to cancel or purchase 


the quantity of oil due on contract for the 
account of the seller at the lowest obtainable 
price, through any cotton oil broker in good 
standing, holding the seller for loss sustained. 
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Note: It must be understood that this rule 
is intended only for the protection of the 
buyer after his tank cars have arrived at the 
mill, and in no case shall be taken to extend 
the time of delivery under the contract, or 
to limit or interfere with the measure of 
damages that may arise under the contract. 

Section 2.—Tank cars delayed during set- 
tlement of disputes by arbitration or other- 
wise, shall be subject to demurrage at the 
rate of two dollars per day, less the custom- 
ary unloading time of forty-eight hours, the 
party in error to pay the demurrage. Seller 
shall, in all cases before loading, inspect tank 
cars and clean them, if necessary, at the ex- 
pense of the buyer, charging him actual cost 
of same. 


Contracts. 


Rule 28. Sec. 1.—When Cottonseed pro- 
ducts other than oil and linters are sold for 
shipment over one or more months, it shall 
be at seller's option, except as hereinafter 
provided as to the time in each of the months 
named as to shipment, but the seller shall ask 
the buyer for shipping orders at least ten 
days before he shaH make shipment. 

(a) Seller’s request for shipping orders, 
if given before the first day of the month in 
which shipments are to be made, may not be 
recognized by buyer until the first day of the 
month in which shipment is to be made, and 
buyer then may have ten days in which to 
put seller in possession of orders. At the ex- 
piration of ten days from notice of seller, if 
shipping orders have not then been received, 
seller may, upon notice by wire confirmed by 
letter given forty-eight hours in advance, re- 
sell within ten days through any recognized 
Cottonseed Products broker in good standing 
for account of buyer, holding original buyer 
for any loss or accounting to him for any 
profit earned over the contract price less ac- 
tual loss incurred in such resale. 

(b) When Cottonseed Products other than 
Oil and Linters are sold for immediate ship- 
ment, buyers shall furnish shipping instruc- 
tions within forty-eight hours after trade is 
closed. When sold for prompt or other ship- 
ment, not hereinbefore provided for, the buyer 
shall furnish instructions within five days 
from date of contract. In any case where 
buyer fails to furnish shipping instructions 
as specified, seller shall ask for instructions 
by wire, confirming by letter, and failing to 
receive same within forty-eight hours, may 
at his option, cancel the contract or resell the 
products within five days thereafter, through 
any recognized Cottonseed Products broker 
in good standing, at the best obtainable price, 
holding original buyer for any loss and / or 
expenses incurred in such resale and account- 
ing to him for any profit earned over the con- 
tract price, less expenses incurred in such 
resale. Conversely, a buyer may protect him- 
self in case of non-delivery of products bought. 

Section 2.—Sales for shipment over two or 
more months are understood to be for equal 
shipments during each month named, unless 
otherwise specified in the contract. 

Section 3.—In case of contracts for oil for 
specified shipments, it shall be the duty of 
the seller to notify buyer at least ten days 
previous to the expiration of the period in 
which tank cars might be forwarded in time 
to reach seller in time to admit of shipment 
of the oil within the contract period. In case 
seller does not give such instruction within 
the period specified, it shall be the duty of 
the buyer to ask by wire for such instructions, 
confirming by letter, and then failing to re- 
ceive them, may, upon wire notice given forty- 
eight hours in advance, through any recog- 
nized Cotton Oil broker in good standing, buy 
the oil contracted for, holding the seller for 
any loss and expense incurred in such repur- 
chase, and accounting to him for any profits 
earned in it over the contract price. 

Section 4.—The place of fulfillment of con- 
tracts for export is to be at American sea- 
port of shipment or border. 


Claims. 


(Note.—Members should notify the Secre- 
tary of this Association of any differences 
had or likely to arise, in order that he may 
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forestall resignation of any member com- 
plained of before formal complaint is filed.) 

Rule 29, Sec. 1—All claims against ship- 
ments of Cottonseed Oil and Soap Stock must 
be made within ten days after arrival at 
American points of destination. 

Section 2.—All claims against shipments 
of Cottonseed Products, other than oil and 
Soap Stock, must be made within thirty days 
after arrival at American points of destina- 
tion of last car completing the contract, it 
being understood that the basis of the total 
claim shall be the entire contract and not any 
separate car or part of the shipment. It is 
also understood, for the purposes of this 
rule, that when a sale covers shipments over 
two or more months, or to several consignees, 
each month’s shipment, or each consignee 
shall constitute a separate contract. Further 
provided, that in case of Meal, weights over 
the fixed weight of package as named in con- 
tract shall not be allowed. 

Section 3.—No claims from any foreign 
market will be recognized unless the proper 
samples of the goods are taken and preserved 
previous to their leaving American shore. 
But on shipments made on through bill of 
lading only, samples drawn as provided in 
the rules governing samples before removal 
of goods from foreign dock will be recognized. 

Section 4.—Where claims are made and 
not sustained, the claimant must pay all ex- 
penses incurred by reason of such incorrectly 
made claims; it being understood that this 
does not refer to costs in arbitration cases. 

Section 5.—All claims arising from conten- 
tions as to quality to be brought before the 
Arbitration Committee of this Association 
must be accompanied by an affidavit from a 
reliable party, substantially in the following 
form, describing and identifying the sample 
submitted as taken frem and fairly repre- 
senting the entire shipment. 


Form of Claims. 
Section 6—I, the undersigned, do hereby 
make affidavit that I have drawn fair and 


true samples from packages of————, 
being not less than per cent. of the 
entire number of packages embraced in a 


shipment made by from ——— 
as evidenced by bill of lading dated — 
and issued by . 

The samples were carefully taken so as to 
secure a fair representation of the contents 
of the individual package and a true average 
of the quality of the entire shipment. 

I certify to the correctness of the samples, 
which are marked as follows: and 
which represents the shipments marked or 
identified as follows: —————————or con- 
tained in ———————_—_. 





Sworn to before me, a notary or justice of 








the peace of——-————. county, and State of 
a and duly authorized by law 
to take depositions, this day of 
191—. 

Weights. 


Rule 30. Sec. 1—A claim for loss in 
weight, to be entitled to consideration, musf 
be supported by the sworn certificate of the 
Association’s Official Inspector or a Public 
Weigher, or if there is no Official Inspector 
or Public Weigher at destination, sworn cer- 
tificate is to be furnished by a _ Public 
Weigher or a disinterested party at point 
of destination, and such certificate shall show 
date of arrival of goods at destination, and 
total weight of each car against which claim 
is made. 

Section 2.—Oil.—In the case of oil, how- 
ever, the oil shall be weighed by a sworn pub- 
lie weigher at destination, and his certificate 
furnished immediately to both seller and 
buyer. It must show condition of tank car, 
and if weighed on track scales, the gross tare 
and net weights. Also that car was un- 
coupled and free while being weighed. If on 
tank scale the certificate must show the con- 
dition of both tank car and tank scale, the 
thorough emptying of same and the condition 
of all connecting pipes. 

Section 3.—Expenses.—All 





expenses of 
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weighing and inspection to be paid by 
the buyer; except where seller requests a 
special weigh-master or special scales he shall 
stand such expense if weights prove to be 
short of invoice weights. 

Section 4.—In case of weights of oil sub- 
mitted to arbitration, the seller’s proof of 
weights and / or gauge and temperature at 
the mill shall be entitled to consideration by 
the arbitration committee. 


Quality. 


Rule 31. Sec. 1—In case of oil sub- 
mitted to arbitration on account of quality, 
the seller’s sample of oil, if drawn from the 
tank car after the tank is loaded, and accord- 
ing to the rules shall be entitled to considera- 
tion by the arbitration committee. 

Section 2.—Rejected Oil—Where sales are 
made for shipment in buyer’s tanks, and the 
oil is rejected on delivery because not up to 
the contract, the seller, on being notified, 
should within five days thereafter dispose of 
the oil through any recognized broker on the 
open market for the account of whom it thay 
concern. If the seller fails to make disposi- 
tion of said oil within five days, the buyer 
shall take possession of or sell the oil for ac- 
count of whom it may concern through a 
recognized broker within five days, and buy- 
er’s claims shall be decided by the arbitration 
committee if seller and buyer cannot agree. 
In the case of arbitration of oil rejected under 
this article, the arbitration committee shall 
assess the actual loss and damages against 
the loser of the arbitration. 





Samples. 


Rule 32. Sec. 1—Samples shall in every 
case be drawn in the presence of represen- 
tatives of both seller and buyer at Ameri- 
can destination, by a reliable party or parties, 
who shall make affidavit as prescribed by 
these rules in the “form for claims” and it is 
understood that at ports where an official 
inspector or weigher is provided by this Asso- 
ciation, such official inspector will be con- 
sidered the representative of both buyer and 
seller. 

Section 2.—If the seller refuses or neglects 

‘for forty-eight hours after notification to ap- 
pear in person or appoint a representative 
to draw the samples in the presence of the 
buyer or his representatives for abritration, 
then the buyer may appoint any disinterested 
person to draw such samples. 

This is to apply to all cottonseed products. 

Section 3.—Samples drawn and presented 
to the Association, with all expenses paid in 
accordance with the above requirements and 
with the prescribed form and agreement at- 
tached, shall be considered sufficient evidence 
for arbitration. 

Section 4.—Samples representative of any 
shipment of cottonseed products to secure 
the official recognition of this Association or 
its committees, must be secured in substan- 
tially the following manner: 

Section 5.—In case of contention, and when 
agreed samples are not furnished the Arbitra- 
tion Committee shall consider samples fur- 
nished by both the seller and the buyer, care- 
ful attention being given to properly sworn 
statements as to the manner of procurement 
and identification of the samples furnished. 

Section 6.—Oil.—If in tank cars, at least 
two gallons must be taken well down in the 
body of the oil, and from this one gallon sam- 
ple shall be drawn and placed in a perfectly 


clean tin can, which shall be securely fastened’ 


without the use of sealing wax, and carefully 
labeled so as to guarantee its identity and 
correctness, and for the use of the Arbitration 
Committee. 

Section 7.—When oil in barrels is sampled 
samples shall be drawn from 10 per cent. of 
the barrels selected at random, each sample 
to be taken from a separate barrel, so as to 
represent its entire contents, and drawn in 
such manner as to prevent any introduction 
of moisture. Each sample so taken shall be 
sealed and labeled as above provided for. 

Rule 33.—Soan Stock.—When in tank cars, 
samples shall be drawn from flowing stock at 
regular intervals as tank is being loaded, in 
the presence of a representative of both buyer 
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and seller or by an official sampler. Samples 
shall be taken in the approximate propor- 
tion of two pounds to each ten barrels and 
a thorough mixture made of same. From 
this mixture three one-pound samples shall 
be taken which shall be hermetically sealed 
iu can or Mason jar with rubber gasket. The 
first to be forwarded to the buyer immedi- 
ately, the second to be retained by the seller 
and tested by his chemist and analysis sent 
to buyer within five days and the third to be 
retained intact, hermetically sealed and prop- 
erly marked for identification by the seller. 
In the event of difference in the test between 
the seller’s chemist and the buyer’s chemist 
the third sample shall be submitted to a dis- 
interested chemist to be agreed upon. 

Rule 34.—Cake.—Sample pieces not less 
than three inches square shall be taken from 
at least 5 per cent. of the packages in each 
carload, or in the entire lot, if not shipped in 
carload lots, which pieces shall be wrapped 
in such manner as to keep each lot separate 
and distinct, and fairly representing the ship- 
ment from which taken. These samples shall 
be sealed and labeled so as to thoroughly 
identify them and the shipment which they 
represent. 

Rule 35.—Meal.—Two ounces or more 
from a sack shall constitute a sample of meal 
and must be drawn so as to fairly represent 
the entire contents of the bag. Twenty sam- 
ples from each carload, or fifty sacks from 
each 100 tons, if not shipped in car lots, shall 
be sufficient to represent a shipment. Sep- 
arate samples of meal should be well wrapped 
in oiled paper, sealed and labeled, so as to 
identify them and the shipment they repre- 
sent. Samples of meal, if of approximately 
the same grade and quality, need not be kept 
separate but may be commingled. In all 
cases samples of cottonseed meal shall be, 
when drawn, immediately placed in a tin pack- 
age, which must be made and kept air-tight, 
and carefully marked, showing the number 
of samples taken, as well as car number and 
mark. 

Provided, that where large lots of cake or 
meal are involved, representative samples 
taken practically as herein prescribed, not 
less than five pounds for cottonseed cake, or 
two pounds for cottonseed meal, shall be 
deemed a compliance with these rules. 
Samples of meal shall be transmitted from 
place to place in air-tight packages. 


Arbitration. 

Rule 36. Sec. 1—In case of differences 
between members of this Association that 
can not be amicably adjusted promptly, same 
shall be settled by arbitration upon the ap- 
plication of either, and the Secretary shall 
call such arbitration at such places as he sees 
best, promptly upon notice of such request. 

Section 2.—Arbitrations may be held at 
New York, Memphis, Atlanta, New Orleans, 
Chicago, Dallas, Galveston, Montgomery and 
Little Rock, as agreed by the parties at dif- 
ference, and in case they cannot agree, then 
as determined by the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. At the above-mentioned points, and 
all others where application is made by not 
less than ten members, and in his opinion it 
is advisable, the President of this Associa- 
tion, as soon as convenient after his election 
shall appoint a permanent committee on ar- 
bitration, to consist of five members, any 
three of whom shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. Each committee 
shall meet upon call of its chairman as often 
as is necessary for the prompt dispatch of 
business, and as compensation shall receive 
for each case decided at such meetings the 
fees as per schedule of fees as noted in Sec- 
tion 14 of this Rule, plus necessary expenses 
incurred, of which fees one-third shall go to 
the Association and two-thirds shall be equally 
divided between the members actually serv- 
ing on the case. 

Section 3.—The party demanding the ar- 
bitration at the time of the demand and the 
other party upon consenting to it, shall de- 
posit with the Secretary of the Association 
a sum equal to the fees to be charged in the 
case plus the estimated expenses likely to be 
incurred in its hearing. In cases where one 
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or more analyses are made, the cost of same 
should be deposited in addition to the usual 
sum. 

Section 4.—No personal appearance will be 
permitted before the committee except upon 
the unanimous ‘request of the committee. 
When the Secretary of the committee or his 
assistant brings a case before the Arbitration 
Committee he must see that he has in the 
file for their inspection and consideration an 
agreement to arbitrate, signed by the parties 
to the case, same made out on the form pre- 
scribed by the Association; the original con- 
tract, or a certified copy of same; where sam- 
ples are submitted, a certificate as to draw- 
ing of same made out on form prescribed by 
the Association. All letters, telegrams or 
other papers submitted must be originals or 
certified copies, or cannot be admitted as evi- 
dence. An Arbitration Committee shall have 
the right to ask for and parties to the case 
shall submit the originals or certified copies 
of any papers containing additional evidence 
which the committee thinks it necessary for 
them to have, to enable them to give the case 
intelligent and careful consideration. A _ re- 
fusal to submit such evidence leaves it open 
to the committee to decline to consider the 
case. 

Section 5.—An appeal to the Executive 
Committee from the decision of the Arbitra- 
tion Committee may be made by either party 
upon written notice within five days after 
receipt of notice of award in cases where 
the award is over $300. The party making 
the appeal shall deposit with the Secretary 
of the Association the full amount of the 
award made against him, plus $50, to cover 
the expenses of the appeal and $200 estimated 
cost of traveling expenses of the committee; 
or when the award is not for money damage, 
appeal may be had within the discretion of 
the President, and the deposit of such sum 


as a guarantee as the President may 
determine. 
The Secretary of the Association is au- 


thorized to furnish either side at their ex- 
pense, when so requested. certified copies of 
any or all papers involved in an arbitration 
already held. 

Section 6.—In cases of appeal the Secre- 
tary shall call the Executive Committee to- 
gether, and the majority of them shall con- 
stitute a quorum, but either interested party 
may request a full committee to decide the 
case, and each member serving shall receive 
$10 and his traveling expenses to and from 
the place of meeting. The loser shall pay 
all expenses of the arbitration and the tray- 
eling expenses of the arbitrators. 

If any members of the Arbitration Com- 
mittee are summoned by the Executive Com- 
mittee, they and such others as are sum- 
moned shall receive the same compensation 
for attendance, which is given the members of 
the Executive Committee. 

Section 7—Should a member fail or re- 
fuse to submit to the demand of another mem- 
ber for arbitration or delay or obstruct such 
demands for five days after proper notice, 
the Chairman of the Permanent Committee 
on Arbitration upon receipt of such complaint, 
shall proceed at once to satisfy himself as to 
the facts, and these being satisfactory, shall 
immediately proceed with the arbitration ex- 
parte. and the decision so rendered shall be 
of full force and effect. 

Section 8—Should any member of this 
Association refuse to submit his differences 
to arbitration under these rules, or after a 
hearing, whether ex-parte or by agreement 
has been had, refuse to pay in full any award 
against him of the Arbitration Committee, 
or to carry out the award of the Arbitration 
Committee in any way, the other member or 
members to the arbitration may report the 
matter to the Chairman of the Permanent 
Committee on Arbitration, who shall at once 
proceed to satisfy himself as to the correct- 
ness of the complaint, and if confirmed shall 
at once notify the President of the Associa- 
tion, who shall immediately, through the Sec- 
retary, demand of the party at fault full com- 
pliance with the requirements of these rules 
within five days thereafter, and if the mem- 
ber fails to comply with such official demand 
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he shall be immediately expelled from the 
Association, and the President, over his sig- 
nature, countersigned by the Secretary, shall 
so notify him, and at the same time and in 
the same manner shall issue a circular letter 
to every member of the Association notifying 
them that such member has been expelled 
from the Association for not conforming with 
the provisions of Rule 36. 


And it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
at the beginning of each active season and 
on the first of each month thereafter during 
the active season, to prepare a list of all those 
who at any time have been expelled from the 
Association, and mail to each member. 

Any member so expelled shall not 
become a member of this Association until 
such claim shall have been satisfied in full 
and then only upon a majority vote of the 
Executive Committee. 

Section 9.—AlIl expenses of arbitration shall 
be borne by the party against whom the award 
is made, and whether such award is for the 
full amount claimed by the other party or 
for only a part of same. 

But when it is shown to the Arbitration 
Committee that an offer or offers of compro- 
mise has or have been made and rejected and 
such offer or offers are repeated before the 
Arbitration Committee, the arbitration fee 
shall be assessed against the party whose offer 
is furthest away from the award of the com- 
mittee, but should the award be the mean 
between the two, the fees shall be assessed 
equally between the two. This applies to 
Basis Prime Oil contracts as well as any 
other Cottonseed Products contracts. In 
case an offer of compromise has been made 
by only one party to the trade, then the 
contract price shall be considered as an offer 
by the other party, and procedure taken as 
above prescribed. 

Section 10.—Should any seller or buyer 
incorporate in any contract of purchase and 
sale, conditions looking to the adjustment of 
differences that may arise under it by any 
other tribunals than those provided by the 
Association and existing under and governed 
by its rules, it is understood that such con- 
tract is made and accepted entirely inde- 
pendent of this Association and differences 
which arise under it shall not be subjects for 
its consideration or arbitration. 

Section 11.—Any member with whom an 
arbitration is demanded or against whom 
complaint of any nature is made shall not be 
allowed to resign before all matters in ques- 
tion are settled, the Secretary to give all 
notices required under this rule by registered 
mail. 

Section 12.—Where a member demands an 
arbitration against a non-member and non- 
member consents in writing and deposits with 
the Secretary the usual amount required in 
such cases and pays into the Treasury of the 
Association for its use and benefit, in addi- 
ticn to the ordinary arbitration charges, the 


again 


sum of Twenty-five ($25) Dollars for each 
case arbitrated, such arbitrations shall be 
held. 

Section 13.—Chemist.—In all cases requir- 
ing a chemical analysis, where an agreed 
chemist has not been named by the contest- 
ants, the Chairman of the Arbitration Com- 
mittee, before which the case is heard, shall 


name the chemist. 


Section 14.—Fees for arbitration shall be: 

(a) On amount involved where the arbi- 
tration is not based on the determination of 
grades or quality; on each award under one 
thousand dollars, fifteen dollars; on each 
award of one thousand dollars or over, 1% 
per cent. on amount of award. 

(b) On arbitrations based upon and _ in- 


volving the determination of grade, as shown 
by samples submitted: On each award on 
crude or refined oil, in tank cars, for each 
tank ten dollars; in barrels, for each car load 
of sixty barrels or less, four dollars and fifty 
cents; on each award on Cottonseed Cake, 
Meal or Hulls in lots of 100 tons or less, 
seven dollars and fifty cents; in lots of more 
than 100 tons, for each additional 100 tons 
or fraction thereof, four dollars and fifty 
cents. . 

Section 15.—At where 


points Permanent 
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Arbitration Committees of this Association 
are located, such committees may, if they so 
desire, undertake arbitration under these 
rules, delegating one member of the commit- 
tee to perform the clerical work and corre- 
spondence involved, without referring the 
papers to the Secretary of the Association, 
but in such case the committee is responsible 
for and must promptly remit to the Secre- 
tary the Association fee, together with the 
papers and final decision for file and record. 


Official Inspectors. 


Rule 37. Sec. 1—The Executive Commit- 
tee may annually appoint Official Inspectors 
and Weighers to be stationed at New Orleans, 
Savannah and such other ports as they may 
deem necessary, whose duty it shall be to weigh 
all Cottonseed Cake and Meal received for 
export, and upon demand of any member of 
this Association, to inspect and sample any 
Cake and Meal delivered for export, and for 
this purpose shall be considered the repre- 
sentative of both seller and buyer, under the 
following rules and conditions: 

Section 2.—As soon as possible after enter- 
ing upon the duties of his office, the Official 
Inspector shall personally present to each 
and every buyer for export, at the port where 
he is located, a printed application for regis- 
tration, prepared for him by the Secretary, 
to be signed by the buyers and returned, en- 
gaging the services of such Inspector to weigh 
and inspect all shipments for export received 
by them at such port. 

A list of the buyers so registered shall at 
once be made by the Secretary and printed 
by him in a convenient form of posting, and 
distributed to all members of the Association 
with a letter calling ‘attention to this rule. 

Transactions made with other than regis- 
tered buyers, as shown by the list above re- 
ferred to, or by sellers and buyers not mem- 
bers of this Association, shall be made enttfrely 
at the risk of the seller or buyer, and no claim 
of any nature whatever arising therefrom 
shall in any way be considered by this Asso- 
ciation or its committees. 

The services of the Official Inspector shall 
be available only when a buver is so listed. 

The cost of the inspection service shall be 
three (3c.) cents per ton to be paid by the 
buyer on all Cottonseed Cake and Meal re- 
ceived by him for export, but shall not ap- 
ply on shipments of meal in the hands of the 
original owners upon which an inspection is 
not had. 

The Arbitration Committee of this Associa- 
tion shall not consider for adjustment differ- 
ences arising on shipments for export points 
unless claims for allowances are accompanied 
by a certified statement from the Associa- 
tion’s Official Inspector when there is such 
an Inspector at port of shipment. 

Section 3.—Upon demand, the Inspector 
shall at once make the inspection, take sam- 
ples as required under the rules provided, 
making duplicate reports to both parties at 
interest, and retaining the samples taken sub- 
ject to the call of the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation or of any Arbitration Committee that 
may be appointed. 

Section 4.—It shall be the duty of the In- 
spector to present monthly bills to the buyers 
for inspections made. He shall keep careful 
records of the dates on which said bills are 
presented and they shall be payable to him 
within ten days thereafter by checks payable 
to the order of the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. . 

In case any buyer fails to pay the amount 
due by him for inspection service within ten 
days after the presentation of his bill there- 
for, the Inspector shall refuse him further 
service and shall report his failure to pay to 
the Secretary of the Association, and in case 
of failure to pay within thirty days after re- 
ceipt of bill the delinquent shall be reported 
by the Secretary to the Executive Committee 
and unless in their opinion there exists good 
reason for such non-payment, it shall become 
their duty to expel said delinquent from the 
Association. 

Section 5.—The Inspector shall make 
monthly reports to the Secretary of the As- 
sociation of the inspectiops made and sam- 
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ples taken, all of which shall be certified to 
by the persons interested, together with a full 
itemized statement showing the point of 
origin, date of shipment, when and where un- 
loaded and weighed and condition of all Cake 
and Meal weighed or inspected by him. 

The Inspector shall not inspect or weigh 
any Cake or Meal unless point of origin and 
name of shipper is furnished him with ap- 
plication for such service. 

Section 6—The compensation of the In- 
spectors and Weighers shall be fixed by the 
Executive Committee, and in all respects they 
are to be regarded as employees of the Asso- 
ciation and shall be under its control. 

Section 7—The money received by the Sec- 
retary on account of inspection and weighing 
shall be held by him as a separate fund to 
provide for the compensation of the Official 
Inspector and Weigher and the expenses in- 
cident to his office, and such other purposes 
as the Executive Committee may determine. 

Section 8.—The office of the Official In- 
spector shall be kept open for the conveni- 
ence of the members of the Association on 
all week days from nine A. M., to noon and 
from one P. M., to six P. M., and in order 
that his records may be full and his duties 
correctly performed, shippers of all products 
for export are requested to mail to him on 
the day of the shipment copy of every bill of 
lading covering such shipment, and it shall 
be the duty of the Inspector, when this is 
done, to mail to the shipper copy of each 
weight sheet, showing weights of the several 
shipments weighed. 


Transactions in Cottonseed Products. 


Rule 38.—All transactions in Cottonseed 
Products among the members of this Associa- 
tion shall be governed by the above Rules, 
but nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as interfering in any way with the 
rights of members to enter into specific writ- 
ten contracts stating special conditions. 
Either party to a trade may demand a formal 
written contract as soon as the trade is com- 
pleted. Such contracts, unless specially ex- 
cepted, being subiect to all the rules of this 
Association. 


Adulteration and Misbranding. 


Rule 39.—The delivery or attempt to de- 
liver mixed or adulterated products, except as 
such, and with a full and explicit statement 
to this effect, fully and accurately describing 
the goods, or the wilful and deliberate brand- 
ing or tagging of Cottonseed Products, with 
the intention to defraud, claiming or indi- 
cating a grade or qualitv not warranted by 
the goods themselves, shall be considered an 
offense against the dignitv and character of 
this Association, and any buyer who is a mem- 
ber of this Association may complain of such 


offense to the Executive Committee, who 
shall upon such complaint, promptly summon 


before them the party accused and his ac- 
cuser, give the charge full investigation, and 
if established, shall dismiss the offender from 
membership in the Association, and so notify 
every member of the Association, as provided 
in Sec. 8, Rule 35. 

Any member under such charge shall not 
be allowed to resign pending investigation. 

Rule 40.—The foregoing rules shall apply 
on all contracts made on and after July 1st, 
1911, on which date they shall become effec- 
tive, suspending all rules heretofore in effect. 


New Members Elected. 


The following were elected 
the Association: 

Lummus Cotton Gin 
Lummus, Columbus, Ga. 

Pittsburg Steel Foundry Company, E. R. 
Williams, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Willeox, Peck & Hughes, insurance, 30 So. 
William street, New York City. 

J. N. Lipscomb, Victor Cotton Oil Co., 
Gaffney, S. C. 

R. C. Sarratt, Farmers’ Cotton Mill Com- 
pany, Gaffney, S. C. 

M. C. Robinson, South Carolina Cotton Oil 
Company, Columbia, 8. C. 

Rothschild & Nuzum, cotton merchants, 82 
Beaver street, New York City. 


members of 


Company, Edward 
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J. P. Moore, Producers’ Cotton Oil Com- 
pany, Yazoo City, Miss. 

Julian L. Brode, F. W. Brode & Co., cot- 
tonseed brokers, Memphis, Tenn. 

J. H. Seruggs, second vice-president The 
Union Cotton Oil Company, New Orleans, La. 

H. W. Sloan & Co., cotton and linters, New 
Orleans, La. 

Geismar & Heymann, linters, New Orleans, 
La. 


Resolutions on Death of Members. 


Resolutions of regret at the death of the 
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following were adopted by a rising vote: 

F. Streuby, New Orleans, La. 

W. J. Booker, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. J. Barber, Clayton, N. C. 

Chas. E. Pease, Dayton, Ohio. 

Luther A. Ransom, Atlanta, Ga. 

An eloquent tribute to former President 
Ransom was read by Walter D. Nash, of At- 
lanta, Ga., and adopted by a rising vote. 

Former Special Agent Julien L. Brode, of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor was 
introduced, and read a paper on foreign mar- 
kets. He said: 


FOREIGN MARKETS FOR COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Advice to Mills and Exporters That Needs Attention 


By Julien L. Brodé, former Special Agent, U. S. Department of Commerce dnd Labor. 


Mr. President, Officers and Gentlemen: 
Although the subject which your worthy 
president has assigned to me is a discussion 
of foreign markets, I take the liberty of em- 
bracing in this discourse some discussion of 
conditions in our home markets, in order to 


bring out more clearly the contrast to the 
situation abroad. 
Cottonseed meal, in our domestic market, 


has really no close competitor. It is bought 
largely for its protein content, and from it 
that valuable feeding material, protein, can 
be obtained more cheaply than from any 
other American commercial concentrated feed- 
stuff. Linseed meal ranks next, running some 
32 per cent. protein, as compared with some 
41 per cent. to 48 per cent. of protein in 
choice cottonseed meal. The third American 
feedstuff in rank to cottonseed meal from a 
protein-bearing standpoint is gluten feed, 
which contains about 27 per cent. protein. 

The quantity of linseed cake manufactured 
annually in this country is only about 482,000 
tons, whereas on a fair average cotton crop, 
about 1,400,000 tons of cottonseed cake are 
produced. However, the demand for linseed 
cake and meal is such that prices commanded 
by these products are nearly always several 
dollars per ton higher than those demanded 
by our cottonseed cake and meal. 

Gluten feed, economically considered for 
its protein content to be a competitor to 
cottonseed meal, must sell for about $6 to $8 
per ton under the price of cottonseed meal, 
which does not frequently happen. Hence 
we have for cottonseed meal a clear field 
in our home markets, and in them we can 
easily hold supremacy, if we do not abuse 
them by lowering the standard, and by get- 
ting unduly careless in sending out the prod- 
uct in old bags, carelessly sewed. 

Export quotations on cottonseed meal and 
cake for many years practically made home 
prices. What the exporters were able to 
pay regulated to a great extent what the 
mills could command for their products from 
domestic buyers. It has been long the dream 
of most of the cottonseed oil millers for the 
day when the domestic demand would be 
sufficient to consume all the cottonseed prod- 
manufactured in this 


ucts country. At one 
time during the season of 1909 and 1910, 
when cottonseed meal commanded from our 
domestic buyers $28 to $30 per ton, and 


crude oil 50c. to 60c. per gallon, f. o. b. 
mills, it looked as if this dream had become a 
reality, and, it seemed as if we, at last, were 
independent of the patronage of our foreign 
customers. 

However, when choice cottonseed 
decline to $20 per ton f. o. b.- mills, as it did 
early this spring at our Western 
mills, and that decline only checked by the 
buying for export which began at these levels 
and caused the market to advance $2 per ton 
in a few weeks, then so long do we need this 
foreign demand. And to obtain and hold it 
we must cater to it, for when we need it, we 
need it badly. This applies to many other 
American-made products and articles besides 
cottonseed meal. 


meal can 


some of 


A Foolish Policy of American Manufacturers. 


So many of our manufacturers, in various 
lines, use the foreign markets only as a 


dumping ground; they care nothing for it so 
long as our domestic demand can take care 
of the bulk of their output, and then in dull 
times they try to force what is not wanted 
at home on the foreigners, regardless of what 
is needed and wanted abroad. 

For instance, at Milan, a dealer in gasoline 
engines, pumps, ete., said he had trouble in 
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disposing of American machinery because the 
gauges were all given in our system of 
weights and measures, which is the English 
one, instead of the metric system. Every- 
where, except in Great Britain, weights and 
measures are computed in the metric system. 
American catalogues, being sent to the Conti- 
nent, should describe articles for sale in the 
metric system. 

A manufacturer, desiring to build up an 
export trade, should send observant men 
abroad to study the exact needs of the mar- 
kets to be exploited, and then the manufac- 
turer can give the trade what it wants. An 
American plow concern, finding it difficult to 
work up a trade in Egypt in its line of plows, 
so popular in this country, sent a man to 
Egypt to study just what was used and 
needed. The result was that a very simple 
steel plow, made along the lines of the crude 


tree plow being used by the natives, was 

turned out. The plow made good from the 

start, and now the concern is doing a_ big 

export business with Egypt in these plows. 
Feedstuff Situation in Europe. 

The commercial concentrated  feedstuff 


situation in Europe is different from what it 
is in this country. Cottonseed meal has not 
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the clear field, as here, but it has a number 
of strong competitors with which it has to 


contend. 

There are the feedstuff by-products of the 
peanut, soya bean, sunflower seed, sesame 
seed, linseed, cocoanut, palm-nut and rape 
seed; all rich in protein and fat. Again, 
there is also competition from cottonseed cake 
imported from Mexico, Brazil, Peru and 
China. Furthermore, there is the cottonseed 
meal and cake produced by European mills 
from seed imported from Egypt, Turkey and 
India. There are oil mills crushing cotton- 
seed in Russia, Servia, Egypt, France, Ger- 
many, Austria and England. 

The cottonseed oil mills in Russia, Servia 
and Egypt have a difficult time in finding 
outlets for their cake, and are forced to 
export nearly every pound of it to Germany. 
Denmark and England, in which countries 
the bulk of oil cake is fed. The natives of 
these countries, Russia, Servia and Egypt, 
are very conservative, and refuse to be 
weaned away from the old custom of feeding 
barley and straw, instead of the rich oil 
cake right at hand. 

I asked one mill man in Alexandria, Egypt, 
why he did not put a bunch of cattle on feed 
at the mill and utilize in this way much of 


his cake in fattening them for the market. 
He said that the native butchers did not 


take to fat cattle, preferring the lean ones, 
since they considered fat just so much waste. 
Russian peasants will let their cattle nearly 
starve on straw and a little barley, instead 
of using the rich sunflower cake and cotton- 
seed cake made in ample abundance in their 
country. 

On account of the prejudice and high 
freight rates to foreign markets, these mills 
are obtaining extremely low prices for their 
products. About $11 per ton is the average 
price obtained by the Russian mills for cake 
running 50 to 51 per cent. protein and fat. 
Experiment stations could be used to good 
advantage in Russia. 

Referring again to the feedstuffs on the 
European markets competing directly with 
American cottonseed meal and cake, I have 
here an analysis certificate, published by a 
chemist in Copenhagen, showing the analyses 
of various feedstuffs, samples of which were 
gathered in the Danish markets. These are as 
follows : 


Protein. Fat. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
DOOR RE disisisee cc cece 31.9 8.1 
Rape seed cake........... 32.4 9.1 
Texas cottonseed cake...... 45.8 8.0 
Russian cottonseed cake... .40.6 143 
New Orleans cake......... 39.9 8.4 
Bombay cottonseed cake. ..25.2 6.0 
Sunflower seed cake....... 35.2 11.3 
PORE GANG ock de edisccccas 48.0 9.3 
oS ae 17.3 8.0 
Cocoanut cake ........... 21.2 11.0 
Bewame COKE. 6 ...6c cc cveces 37.6 14.7 
Soya bean cake........... 41.0 8.0 


Must Give Foreign Customer What He Wants. 


It is plainly seen that the European stock 
feeder has at his command a wide assortment 
of feedstuffs rich in protein, from which to 
make his selections. Of course, the cost of 
the unit of protein and fat greatly influences 


his selection, but this is by no means the 
sole guide by which he is influenced. He 


carefully figures on which product will come 
to him in the best condition, which is most 
liable to run uniform in grade and quality, 
and which will come full up in weight. In 
other words, upon which feedstuff can he 
depend upon to get what is called for in his 
contract of purchase without subjecting him 
to the annoyance of filing claims, is his main 
consideration. These buyers do not want re- 
bates on account of protein deficiency, excess 
lint, dark color, or second-hand bags, poorly 
sewed and short in weight. 

Gentlemen, they want what they buy, and 
if we will not give it to them, there are many 
foreign manufacturers of competing feed- 
stuffs who can, and who are doing so. 

One of the main reasons why soya bean 
meal and cake has gained such a quick hold 
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on 


the stock-feeders of Denmark, Germany 
and Norway is because the grade runs uni- 
form and the bags are new and well sewed, 
and contain full weight. During the season 
of 1909-10 it is estimated that nearly 200,000 
tons of soya bean cake and meal were used 
in Denmark, and this tonnage practically re- 
placed just so much of the American cake 
and meal used the season previous, and 
usually used. 

Sweden uses annually about 150,000 tons 
of oil meal, of which only a few thousand 
tons are made up of cottonseed meal. The 
peanut products have first call with the 
Swedish stock feeders, and four times as 
much peanut meal is used than is cottonseed 
meal, and the former is given preference at 
times, even at higher prices. 

In Holland there are, on an average, about 
275,000 tons of oil meal imported annually. 
Of this large importation only about 25,000 
tons is composed of cottonseed meal, and 
much of that which is imported goes through 
Holland into Germany. The Hollanders are 
very partial to linseed meal, and import an- 
nually around 240,000 tons of it. Besides 
the 100,000 tons of cottonseed meal and cake 
that go to Germany every season, there are 
imported about 125,000 tons of other similar 
oil meal and cake. 

I give you these figures so you can see 
that these foreign markets are very important 
and desirable, and in some we have lost much 
ground. The ultimate receiver is the man 
who supplies the original demands, and we 
must cater to him. When a trade is lost in 
any country, it means that the outlet for 
that product is just so much restricted, and 
accordingly its value is just so much cur- 
tailed. With any given supply, decrease the 
demand and prices fall; and vice versa. 

The mill managers should take a pride in 


the products they manufacture and should 
endeavor to turn out products well up to 
the regular standards, and when they find 


the meal is not up to these, then they should 
sell that make only on sample. They should 
make it a strict rule to endeavor never to 
ship meal, sold on a standard, that is under 
that standard. Excess lint, which is ob- 
jectionable in every market, should be kept 
out, and it is very bad milling when it is 
not, as the mill gains nothing by it and it is 
a source of complaint and claims. 


How to Export Cottonseed Meal. 


Cottonseed meal for export should be 
packed only in new bags. The mills should 


be careful to see that full weight is given, 
and by all means, that the bags are well 
sewed. More short weight claims arise from 
poor sewing than from any other one thing. 
Many mills kick on receiving short weight 
claims and point out that they use the auto- 
matic scales, and that the track scales bore 
out the fact that their weights were correct; 
but they overlook the fact that their bags 
may have been so badly sewed that consider- 
able cottonseed meal could have been wasted 
in transit on this account. The ends of the 
bags should be well overlapped and double 
sewed. Careless bag sewers should not be 
tolerated. 

Exporters of cottonseed meal and cake can 
do much to keep their shipments up to uni- 
form quality, if they will require the mills 
to mail them samples of the products they 
intend to ship them, just as soon as it is 
possible for this to be done. No mill wants 
any claims made on its shipments, and should 
these samples be sent out to the exporters in 
advance of shipments, then the exporter can 
notify the mill before shipment is made if 
the product is off grade, thus giving the mill 
a chance to make a better grade, and sell the 
off grade on samples, possibly in some other 
direction. 

Mills finding 
contract 
what 
ean 


themselves 
grade, on 


unable to make 
finding out in advance at 
allowance their goods will be received, 
frequently buy in standard goods else- 
where and sell their own make on sample to 
better advantage, thus saving, at times, a 
severe loss. Many times an extension of the 
contract may be secured so that the standard 
grade can later be manufactured. It will 
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save trouble and claims if samples are sub- 
mitted before shipments are made. This 
policy is bound to have its effect in keeping 
the export grade up to a more uniform qual- 
ity. The mill still retains its. rights to 
arbitrate should the exporter be unreasonable 
in his demands. 


Necessity for Better Packing and Handling. 


I saw last fall, on the wharf at New 
Orleans, a shipment of sacked cake from a 
valley mill, that certainly reflected no credit 
upon the mill that shipped it. The bags 
looked like old seed bags and were in bad 
order, most of them barely holding together. 
Much of the cake had to be resacked, and 
the cost of this averaged 50c. per ton on the 
entire shipment. At the same wharf was a 
shipment of linseed cake. This showed up in 
marked contrast to the cottonseed cake. The 
linseed cake was all nicely packed in good 
strong bags, the ends of which were over- 
lapped and securely sewed. 

I also noticed at the same wharf a number 
of wooden boxes, consigned to various South 
American ports. Some of these were already 
broken and many showed the effects of their 
trip to port. Other shipments of wooden 
boxes, which bore a metal strip around the 
ends, were in excellent shape. 

There is the same complaint against our 
American cotton. No other cotton in the 
world ‘is so poorly baled. In Hamburg I 
witnessed the unloading of cotton from a 
steamer from Galveston. There was scarcely 
a bale that didn’t have large holes torn in 
the bagging, and there were a number of 
bales that had all of the covering stripped 
off completely. Some of the bales were split 
wide open. Loose cotton was scattered all 
over the vessel. You can be assured for- 
eigners allow for such waste in buying our 
cotton and discount their price accordingly. 
Cotton should be wrapped in closely woven 
bagging and the bales should run uniform in 
weight. 

Steamship lines play an important role in 
our export trade, and they should be vitally 
interested in freight movements. When for- 
eign demand falls off they suffer with our 
exporters. They should do their part to over- 
come causes for complaint that lay within 
their power to do so. They can do much to 
do this; in the case of cottonseed meal and 
cake, were they to adopt canvas slings instead 
of rope slings, and have the loading and un- 
loading crews do away with the iron hooks in 
handling sacked cake. The rope sling fre- 
quently cuts wide rents in even. new meal 
bags, and an iron hook in the hands of a 
eareless longshoreman will rip open the 
strongest cake bags. : 

Almost every special agent the Department 
of Commerce and Labor has sent abroad to 
investigate the foreign trade conditions, and 
almost every consul who has interviewed im- 
porters of American goods, can testify that 
the greatest complaint against our goods is 
on account of the poor condition in which the 
packages are delivered to them, which dam- 
age is brought about by inferior original 
packing. The quality of American goods 
abroad, as a general case, is well praised and 
many American lines of merchandise, etc., 
would be carried and purchased regularly by 
foreign merchants, if the cause for the com- 
plaint mentioned could be overcome. 

It is recommended that an official inspec- 
tor be appointed by the federal government 
for the port of New Orleans. Such an in- 
spector could do a world of good towards 
facilitating our export trade, by seeing that 
shipments of various kinds of merchandise 
are properly handled and stowed by the 
steamship companies, and again, when pack- 
ages are arriving at the port in an unstable 
condition for export, he could take it upon 
himself to notify the domestic shippers of 
this. 

I heard very little complaint on the meal 
and cake from Texas, and on the whole Texas 
cottonseed meal has done much to keep this 
Southern product to the fore in Europe. 


Our Cottonseed Oil in Europe. 


American cottonseed oil has made a de- 
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sirable name for itself in various parts of 
Europe. The pure food laws passed in re- 
cent years in practically all of the European 
countries have necessitated its being sold 
under its own name by the retailers to the 
trade, and this has done much to make it 
well and favorably known on its own merits 
to the consumer. 

The important part of our cottonseed oil 
now plays in the markets of Europe is shown 
by the way its fluctuations in the New York 
Produce Exchange are reflected in foreign oil 
markets. 

Certain brands of American cottonseed oil 
are more popular than others because it 
seems that the grades are kept up to a higher 
standard. This was shown by an incident at 
Marseilles. A dealer in empty barrels said 
he received more money for empty cottonseed 
oil barrels of certain American brands than 
he did for others. It seems these barrels are 
refilled with a cheaper grade of cottonseed 
oil and then sold by some unscrupulous deal- 
ers under the original brand. Sealing of the 
bung hole with the refiner’s private seal 
should put an end to this practice. 

In each country I visited I made it a 
point to study the duty imposed against cot- 
tonseed oil, and in some countries I was 
very much surprised to find imposed against 
it unreasonably high duties, and in some in- 
stances restrictions that barred completely 
the importation of cottonseed oil in its edible 
form. As a result of this investigation and 
initiation the duty on cottonseed oil has been 
materially lowered in two countries—Greece 
and Servia—and in Bulgaria the clause pro- 
hibiting the importation of commestible cot- 
tonseed oil has now been removed and cot- 
tonseed oil in the undenatured state can 
enter at a duty of 15 francs per 100 kilos. 

It is very gratifying to see these reforms 
earried out, and the officials of thie Depart- 
ment of State deserve much credit for the 
urgent action taken in securing them. 

The beneficial effects, as a result of the 
lower duty, were immediate in Servia’s case. 
Previous to 1907, practically no cottonseed 
oil was imported from the United States into 
Servia. During 1908 350 bbls. were im- 
ported; in 1909, 655 bbls.; and during 1910, 
after the lower duty went into effect, 3,700 
bbls. were imported. Had the price of cot- 
tonseed oil not been abnormally high, con- 
siderably more would have been imported. 

The most important tariff features of the 
foreign situation as effecting American cot- 
tonseed oil now outstanding are, first, the pro- 
hibitive duty of 40 kronen per 100 kilos 
against cottonseed oil existing in the Austria- 
Hungarian tariff, and second, the clause in 
the Spanish tariff, prohibiting the importation 
of cottonseed oil in edible form. Spain is 
now the only country, Portugal excepted, 
that has such a clause in its tariff schedule. 


Need to Fight for These Reforms. 


We must continue to fight for these two 
reforms, as they mean much to our export 
trade in cottonseed oil. A representative at 
Washington, or a standing committee, should 
be maintained to keep such matters alive. 

As a need for such I wish to point out 
the case of Italy. Previous to 1900 the 
Italian duty on cottonseed oil was 24 liras 
per 100 kilos. Embraced in the commercial 
agreement between Italy and the United 
States, concluded February 8, 1900, there was 
a provision which provided for a reduction 
of this duty to 21% liras per 100 kilos. 
Cottonseed oil in this commercial agreement 
seeins to have been the most important item 
since it headed the list of articles included 
in the agreement. Our government gave 
notice of terminating outstanding treaties, as 
was required by the tariff law, on August 5, 
1909, and on August 7, 1910, the commercial 
agreement with Italy referred to was term- 
inated and the old conventional rate of duty 
of 24 liras per 100 kilos on cottonseed oil 
went automatically into effect. 

A representative at Washington could pos- 
sibly have done good work here by calling 
the attention of our State Department to this, 
so some provision could have been made with 
Italy regarding the maintenance of the 21144 
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liras duty, previous to our giving to Italy our 
minimum tariff schedules on March 31, 1910. 
No issue was apparently raised on this point, 
so the lower duty has not been reinstated. 

I understand a tariff commission is at 
present engaged in a general revision of the 
Italian tariff, and the matter of reinstating 
the 2114 liras. duty, as well as the repeal of 
the 14 liras surtax of manufacture imposed 
upon cottonseed oil, not imposed against the 
avachide and sesame oils, should now be 
brought to the attention of this Italian tariff 
commission. Under article 24 of the Treaty 
of 1871 between the United States and Italy, 


which is still in force, conditional most- 
favored-nation treatment is guaranteed us, 
but so long as this 14 lira surtax exists, 


imposed against cottonseed oil, primarily an 
American product, and not imposed against 
sesame and peanut oils, primarily French 
products, I am of the opinion we are not 
receiving most-favored-nation treatment from 
Italy. 


Favors the Canadian Reciprocity Agreement. 


While we are on the subject of legislation, 
I hope the association will see fit to put 


itself on record as favoring the proposed 
reciprocity agreement between our govern- 


ment and that of Canada, not only because 
of the favorable provision effecting cottonseed 
oil, but because the reciprocity bill, as it is 
now proposed, stands for the most good to 
the greatest number, and therefore should be 
good legislation, if adopted. Such a_ reci- 
procity has a tendency to reduce the cost of 
living, and any step taken in that direction 
on the part of the federal government should 
be encouraged. 

We have been neglecting Canada as a field 
in which to exploit United States products. 
That country offers an excellent opportunity 
for the building up of a good trade in them. 
Canada produces annually about $36,000,000 
worth of cooking butter and cheese; $22,000,- 
OVO worth of dairy butter, and $35,000,000 
worth of milk for home consumption. Yet 
there is hardly $20,000 worth of cottonseed 
meal annually imported into Canada. 

The last live stock census of Canada is 
as follows: Horses, 2,169,814; cattle, 7.359.- 
086; sheep, 2,738,740; swine, 2,953,928. 
Consul Damm of Cornwall, Ontario, in a re- 
cent report, wrote that a good trade in cot- 
tonseed meal could probably be built up in 
his section, the chief industry of which is 
dairying. The Bureau of Manufactures of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor re- 
cently issued a report on the number of eat- 
tle fed for beef purposes around Winnipeg, 





and where such feeding is done cottonseed 
meal should be in demand. 
A vote of thanks was extended to Mr. 


Brode for his able address. 
Gold Medals to Former Presidents. 


Gold medals were presented by the New 
York Cottonseed Oil Trade Association to all 
the living ex-presidents who were present, 
as follows: 

E. M. Durham, 
president, 

George B. Alexander, Greenville, Miss., the 
third president. 

Edward S. Ready, Helena, Ark., the fourth 
president. 

C. Fitzsimons, Columbia, 8. C., the eighth 
president. 


Vicksburg, Miss., the first 


H. J. Parrish, Memphis, Tenn., the twelfth 
president. 

A. D. Allen, Little Rock, Ark., the thir- 
teenth president. 

B. F. Taylor, Columbia, S. C., the four- 
teenth president. 

Former Presidents Haskell, Allison, Per- 
kins and Hamilton, who were not present, 


will also be given medals. 

Eloquent speeches of thanks were made in 
behalf of the ex-presidents by Messrs. Dur- 
ham, Fitzsimons and Taylor. 

Resolutions of thanks to the local eommit- 
tees were presented by W. M. Hutchinson, 
Atlanta, Ga., and adopted by a rising vote. 

J. J. Culbertson, Chairman of the 


Legis- 
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lative Committee, presented. resolutions en- 
dorsing the Tariff Board and its work. 

J. W. Vogler, Alexandria, La., presented 
resolutions concerning early vs. late planting 
as a boll weevil cure. They were referred 
to a committee for consideration. 


Election of Officers. 

The election of officers being in order, for- 
mer President Ready, in an eloquent speech 
nominated R. L. Heflin, Sherman, Tex., for 
President. The nomination was seconded by 
W. M. Hutchinson of Georgia, A.’D. Allen of 
Arkansas, Ernest Lamar of Alabama, J. J. 
Caflrey of Kentucky, Geo. B. Alexander of 
Mississippi, J. J. Lawton of South Carolina, 
and W. A. Storts of New York. 

On motion of James Sloan of Tennessee 
Mr. Heflin was elected by acclamation. 

President-elect Heflin was. brought to the 
platform, and after a very sensible and elo- 
quent introduction by President Taylor, he 
feelingly thanked the convention for the 
honor done him. 

S. J. Cassels of Alabama presented the 
name of C. W. Asheraft of Florence, Ala., for 
Vice-President of the Association. 

The nomination was seconded by Ernest 
Tamar of Alabama, A. D. Allen of Arkansas, 
Mr. Perry of Mississippi, W. M. Hutchinson 
of Georgia, and Mr. Storts of New York. 





J. M. 
One of the Live Mill Managers of the South. 


KYSER, Albertville, Ala. 


Mr. Caffrey of Kentucky moved the elec- 
tion of Mr. Ashcraft by acclamation and the 
motion was enthusiastically adopted. 

Major Robert Gibson was elected Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Association for life. 
The action was taken by acclamation. 


Taft and Reciprocity Endorsed. 


Resolutions commending the Canadian 
reciprocity agreement and the attitude of 
President Taft on this question were unan- 
imously adopted by the convention. A copy 
of these resolutions was ordered sent to 
President Taft and to every Southern Sen- 
ator and Congressman. They read: 

Xesolved, That the tariff laws of our own 
country so far have been of but little if any 
assistance to our industry, and at times, a 
detriment. -We send our product into many 
markets of the world, where it is heavily 
taxed by the tariffs of such countries, which, 
in their same tariffs, let in free of duty 
the raw materials from this country, from 
which our products are manufactured: thus 
attempting, or at least having the tendency 
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of transferring to their countries our manu- 
facturing interests. 

‘Lhis is a detriment to our industry... Such 
duties assessed against our products by these 
foreign countries:- decrease in the same 
amount the value of such products to our 
factories, and, in the same proportion, de- 
crease the price that we can pay our farmers 
for the raw material they produce from 
which our products are made; and at, the 
same time, allow the factories in such for- 
eign countries to buy this raw material 
through their representatives in this country 
at prices they have helped to lower, and to 
ship it to their countries free of any duty, 
there to be manufactured by their cheaper 
labor—while the present tariffs of our own 
country permit their shipping back here all 
the surplus products they have, entirely free 
of duty. 

Before this has assumed larger propor- 
tions, we beg to_ express the hope that in 
the interest, at least, of fairness to our own 
manufacturing industry, our laws will be so 
amended as to allow all seeds that produce 
an edible oil to come into this country free 
of duty, and assess an import tax on the 
produets made from such seeds, sufficient to 
equalize the tax that each of such foreign 
countries assesses against similar products 
manufactured in our country—no more, no 
less. 

If this is reciprocity, we are its friends and 
staunch supporters, and especially are we in 
favor of the Reciprocity Treaty recommended 
hy President Taft between this country and 
Canada, and deem it to be our dutv to call 
on our Congressmen to render such aid as 
will insure the passave of the bill. ; 

We vuree the individual members of this 
Association to write personally to their re- 
spective Representatives and Senators re- 
avestine them to act in accordance with these 
resolutions. 

EDWIN LEHMAN JOHNSON, 
J. J. CULBERTSON, 
R. L. HEFLIN, Committee. 


Increase Revenue of the Association. 
The committee appointed by the President 
to suggest manner of increasing revenue, sub- 
mitted the following: 


In Art. 2, Sec. 5, of By-Laws appears the 


following: “In addition to the dues pre- 
scribed in Article IV of the Constitution 


each crude mill shall pay $2 per press per 
annum, and each refinery shall pay $1.50 per 
100 barrels of daily kettle capacity for the 
use of the Bureau of Publicity. These dues 
shall be collected by and paid to the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer at the same time and in 
the same manner as other dues, but shall be 
kept by him as a separate fund to the credit 
of the Bureau of Publicity and paid out only 
on the written order of the Secretary of the 
Rureau of Publicity, countersigned by its 
Chairman.” 

The committee recommends that in addi- 
tion to the regular company fees, the dues 
from crude mills be increased from $2 per 
press to $3 per press. and from refiners that 
the dues be increased from $1.50 to $3 per 
100 barrels daily kettle capacity. 

(Signed) 
H. F. H. EBERTS, Chairman; 
J. J. CAFFREY. 
Cc. W. ASHCRAFT, 
Committee. 

On motion of this committee the recom- 
mendation was adopted and the By-Laws so 
amended. 


Election of Governing Committee. 


The following were elected members of the 
Governing Committee: 

Alabama— Ernest Lamar, Selma; J. M. Ky- 
ser, Albertville. 

Arkansas—J. B. Hildebrand, Little Rock: 
R. H. Winfield, Augusta. 

Florida—C. Jones, Pensacola: T. D. Sloan, 
Madison. 

Georgia—W. H. McKenzie, Montezuma; M. 
S. Harner, Atlanta. 

Tilinois—E. E. Chandler, 
Smith, Chieago. 


Chieago: J. F. 
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Kentucky—J. J. Caffrey, 
Hallman, Louisville. 

Louisiana—B. E. Eskridge, Baton Rouge; 
W. E. Jervey, New Orleans. 

Mississippi—C. R. Strain, Tupelo; J. E. 
Talbert, Minter City. 


Louisville; C. M. 


Missouri—M. E. Singleton, St. Louis; Ju- 
lius Davidson, Kansas City. 
New York—John Aspegren, New York; 


W. R. Cantrell, New York. 
North Carolina—J. T. Davis, 
Jonathan Havens, Washington. 


Charlotte; 


Ohio—Franklin Ives, Cincinnati; J. M. 
Macdonald, Cincinnati. 
Oklahoma—R. E. Montgomery, Elk City; 


R. K. Wooten, Chickasha. 

South Carolina—J. J. Lawton, Hartsville; 
D. M. Lipscomb, Gaffney. 

Tennessee—W. G. L. Rice, Memphis; J. H. 
DuBose, Memphis. 


°, 
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Texas—C. H. 
LeClereq, aris; 
Cash, houston. 

Virginia—Wm. Butler, 
Geo. W. Hunter, Richmond. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the offi- 
cers and employees of the Hotel Astor for 
their considerate services during the conven- 
tion. 

A vote of thanks was also extended to the 
daily and trade press. 

A resolution concerning the action of the 
Austria-Hungarian Government in discrim- 
inating against American cottonseed oil was 
offered by John Aspegren, seconded by J. G. 
Gash, and unanimously adopted. The resolu- 


Bencini, Fort Worth; J. S. 
B. B. Rice, Houston; B. D. 


Jr., Portsmouth; 


tfon demands that promises made by that 
government be kept. 

The convention adjourned sine die at 2 
p- m. 





MUCH ENJOYMENT FOR VISITORS 
Round of Pleasures That Kept Guests Very Busy 


Aside from the banquet at the Hotel Astor, 
which of the 
pro- 
there so the 
the of sight- 


seeing and hospi‘ality that the prospect was 


was the piece de resistance 


Crushers’ Convention entertainment 


gramme, was much offered 


guests in way pleasure and 


calculated fairly to make them dizzy. From 


the time they landed from their special 


steamers and. their 
literally 
circuit around 
the clock, New York hospitality, both 


in quantity and quality, was of a brand that 


special trains it 


ot 


was 


“ore round pleasure.” and the 


came very near being clear 


too! 


the most exacting guest could not carp at. 
And the Southern guest, with his education 
in the art of hospitality, was just the one 


to appreciate what New York set before him. 


That Trip to Coney Island. 


Roller coasters, chutes, bumps. revolving 
wheels, merry-go-rounds and a_ great big 
shore dinner at Reisenweber’s Casino dis- 


tracted the eyes and ears and distended the 
of of the 
Wednesday and 


stomachs and most the anatomy 


Visitors on afternoon eve- 


ning at Coney Island. 





AT THE SHORE 


DINNER 


Starting from the Hotel Astor at 5 o'clock. 
there was a string of more than 150 automo- 
biles, extending for many blocks, carrying 
the 
and 


the delegates, which made even upper 
of New York City take 
notice. This was the first opportunity many 
of the delegates had the sky- 


scrapers, bridges, throngs of people and other 


part sit up 


for seeing 
famous sights of the metropolis, and while 
they offered an attraction to New Yorkers 
en route, they more than repaid the compli- 
ment by seeing all they could of the natives 
and scenery of New York. 


The Brighton Casino never offered a more 


attractive sight than at this shore dinner. 
The menu was in keeping with the name of 
the dinner, and the famous chef of Reisen- 
weber’s provided the choicest products of the 
sea and the usual trimmings to go with 
them. The committee in charge of this 
event, with W. A. Storts as chairman, had 


all arrangements so perfected that the auto- 
mobile trip and the dinner went off without 
a hitch the 
event of the convention a prophecy of what 


and made first entertainment 


the delegates might expect later in the week. 





AT CONEY ISLAND. 
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After the dinner the delegates broke up 
into small parties and went to Coney Island 


proper (or should it be called improper?) 
and it was a sight to see the staid and dig- 


the old and 
among the members disporting them- 
selves in Luna Park, Steeplechase Park, the 
Bowery and among the milder attractions of 
Surf avenue. 


nified, the frivolous and 


young 


gay, 


Many of the delegates showed up Thursday 
morning with bruises, bumps. scratches and 
that they had up 
against the hard side of Coney Island, but all 
agreed that they had had “the time of their 
lives.” 


other evidences gone 


Luncheon on an Ocean Liner. 

A pleasing feature of the entertainment 
of the members and their ladies was a recep- 
the 
North German Lloyd Steamship Company on 
board the ocean liner Kaiser Wilhelm IL on 
Thursday afternoon at 3 o’clock. 

Several hundred ladies with their escorts 
were received on board the magnificent 
steamer with honors. They were divided into 
small parties, with a guide in charge of each 
party, who introduced them to the many 
and various interesting features on board an 
ocean liner. The kitchens connected with 
the boat were Maturally of much interest to 
the fair visitors, and, as some were heard to 
remark, “they had kitchens just like these— 
excepting they were different.” 

A dainty and elegant repast was served 
in the main dining saloon amid the strains of 
delightful music. There were present many 
of the prominent members of the Associa- 
tion, and the entire party spent a most de- 
lightful afternoon. 


tion tendered them by the officers of 


Wanamaker Concert and Automobile Rides. 


On Thursday also John Wanamaker en 
tertained the ladies of the convention at his 
great Broadway store with an organ recital, 
concert and tea, after which the shopping 


attractions of the store were shown to the 
visitors. 
On the afternoon of Friday automobiles 


were provided and the ladies made a sight- 
seeing trip to the northern part of Manhat- 
tan Island. There they were shown the 
beautiful hotels, residences, parks and boule- 
vards, and they returned to the Hotel Astor 
in time to prepare for the reception and 
ball in the evening. 


The Great Reception and Ball. 


The shades of the old Dutch burghers of 
Bowling Green must have turned in wonder 
to the New York Produce Exchange on Fri- 
day night. Not in a generation has lower 
Manhattan been the scene of a great social 
occasion, and it was decidedly an innovation 
of modern times to see the automobiles and 


other conveyances carrying the loads of 
beautifully dressed women and men in eve- 


ning dress 
after dark. 

It was a decided compliment to the Inter- 
state Cottonseed Crushers’ Association that 
the New York Produce Exchange provided 
this novelty by inviting the delegates to be 
its guests at a reception and dance on the 
floor of the. Exchange. That the invitation 
was fully appreciated was evidenced by the 
large number who. attended, and who thor- 
oughly enjoyed the great floor space provided 
for the dancing. 

The trading floor had been transformed 
into an entrancing sight with decorations of 
bunting, streamers, flowers and palms, and 
it was difficult to remember that this was 
the place of so many business deals, even 
during the day of the dance. The electrical 
decorations were especially fine. 

The Seventh Regiment Band furnished the 
music for the occasion and added to the en- 
jovment of the occasion by the well-selected 
pieces and airs, and “Home, Sweet Home” 
was not plaved until Saturday morning was 
well on its way. 


to the lower end of Broadway 
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PrARRISH AND STRAIN TURN THEIR BACKS ON THE FALLS. VALLEY PILGRIMS TAKING THE GORGE TRIP AT NIAGARA. 


THE VALLEY SPECIAL EN ROUTE TO NEW YORK 


MAIN DINING ROOM AT BRIGHTON BEACII GASINO DURING THE SHORE DINNEX. 


McKEE AND HUTCHINSON POSING ON THE STEAMER. SOLID COMFORT EN VOYAGE TO THE CONVENTION. 


THE STEAMER PARTY FROM THE SOUTHEAST 
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The Great Cottonseed Crushers’ Banquet 


One of the most successful banquets ever 
held in New York was the one tendered to 
the Crushers’ Convention by the New York 
Produce Exchange on Thursday night. Over 
800 men filled the spacious banqueting floor, 
and the two tiers of galleries were filled with 
the lady guests. The room was beautifully 
decorated and the mingled strains of “Dixie” 
and the “Star Spangled Banner” aroused the 
The theme that ran 
through the entire event was the mutual in- 
ter-dependence of the North and South today. 
It was a unique and at the same time an 
inspiring sight to see a typical Southern con- 
vention held in New York City at which the 
President of the United States, the Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, many of the 
prominent citizens of the Empire State and 
local made the Southerners 
feel that they were just as much at home in 
New York as in their own Southland. 

It was both a patriotic and a beautiful 
sight to see the room full of Southerners rise 
and cheer the President for many minutes 
He fully repaid 
delivering a keynote 


greatest enthusiasm. 


the committees 


when he entered the room. 
the 
speech on reciprocity preceded by remarks 


compliment by 
complimentary to the Association and the 
work it has accomplished. 

President Finley, of the College of New 
York, was in his happiest mood, and kept 
the assemblage in roars of laughter by his 
humorous allusions to the various products 
W. Bourke Cockran also 
Bishop Greer asked the Divine bless- 


of the cotton plant. 
spoke. 
ing. 
The proceedings were as follows: 
Opening Remarks of the Toastmaster. 
TOASTMASTER CARHART: It is too bad 
that 
get along without the ever present chairman, 


such:a pleasant affair as this cannot 


but a chairman, with his swelling importance 
the table, 
And as I proceed to steal 


and his chief seat at is a very 


necessary evil. 
some of the thunder of all the speakers whe 


follow me, and set you all on edge, please 


remember that if I am an evil in a very 
pleasant place, I am a necessary evil. 

It is all right, though, boys. I am not 
going to say a word about last night. No; 


not I. The reports from headquarters, Mr. 
President, all say that Coney Island thought 
last night that they had the advance guard 
of today’s Sunday School parade. 

I am just a litte bit apprehensive, how- 
the effect of 


convention upon 


entertainment 
the 
all concerned about the 
New York. 
gone beyond redemption (laughter), and it 
that they 
lovable fellows in the world. 


ever, as to our 


of your men of 


South. I 


you 


am not at 


cottonseed oil men of They are 


necessarily follows are the most 
I do not know but what it is entirely in 
order for me to stop for a moment to pay 


the 


fraternity, and say to Mr. Gash (applause), 


my respects to at least two of noble 


whose name ought to be spelled with a 
“PD” and never written with letters, but 
always with a line, because of the delightful 
uncertainty which always remains in your 
mind after you have had an hour’s conver- 
sation with him (laughter), that we think 
he is a pretty good fellow after all. 

And to say to Mr. Aspegren, our Vice- 
president, whose name in Swedish means 
“asparagus” and in Norwegian means “green 
peas” (laughter), and in plain English means 


“a prince,” that with all his faults we love 
him still. (Applause.) Nevertheless, he and 
all his fellows in New York are only lovable 
degenerates, and they are gone, gone, gone 
far and away beyond redemption, and we 
have no concern for them whatever. 

But for vou men of the South, the beauti- 
ful, dreamy, fragrant South, who have taken 
us all by storm, over whom we are kicking 
up such a tremendous fuss, who were born 
to be good, and who really are growing up 
to be useful citizens in the community in 
which you live (laughter)—for you men of 
the South we have just a streak of appre- 
hension, and by this time it would have 
been grave concern were it not for the fact 
that you brought your guardians along with 
you. (Applause.) Because of that fact we 
feel reasonably safe. For, ladies, we are 
confident that when the men at home who 
did not come to New York begin to ask 
questions after the return of these fellows, 
you will say at least that New York’s in- 
tentions are good. 


~ 





JONN 
Chairman 


ASPEGREN, 
of the 


New York City. 
Banquet Committee, 


New York a Good Place to Live. 


You have not been here long enough yet 
to discover that New York is a big town. 
It takes six months to discover that. But 
listen to me. You just take it from me: 
New York is a big town, but it is the most 


delightful little town to live in that the 
world knows. (Applause.) Some ‘people 


have an idea that New York is so big that 
she has no local pride. Some people have an 
idea that the life of New York is so com- 
plex and diversified and so full of rush and 
roar that there is no such thing as municipal 
or even individual hospitality mixed up in it. 

But, gentlemen, we planned out our enter- 
tainment of your convention with the idea 
of letting you know that the true New 
Yorker loves New York as he loves no other 
spot in the wide, wide world. (Applause.) 
Tt is not becoming for a man or for a com- 
munity to talk of their own hospitality, and 
of that you shall judge when we get through 
with you. But the New Yorker loves New 
York, and he is so proud of New York that 
his chief delight is to show it off to the 
stranger who comes within her gates, and 
we will keep you busy for awhile along that 
line and let you judge as to the genuineness 
of our affection for our own city and the 
measure of our hospitality when we 


get 
through with you. 


One has but to look out over this room 
to see the sons of the North, who are here 
from the South, and the sons of the South 
who are here in the North, to realize that we 
have other ties than those of commerce that 
bind us together, for the sentiments of the 
human heart are more precious even than the 
gold of commerce. 

Commerce ties, however, are strong. 
reach out, and € 


They 
as our Mayor said yesterday 
in his opening address, they reach ont into 
the far ends of the world. And we are 
here as men of commerce, proud of our voca- 
tion and of our calling, and to meet with us 
we have invited the best in the land. 
( Applause.) 

Now, if I don’t look out I will be making 
a speech pretty soon, and I will have to pull 
the bell on myself. 

Among those whom we have invited are 
many who could not possibly attend our 
banquet, who were very anxious to do so, 
and they have sent us word as to their re- 
gret. I am going to ask Mr. Aspegren, our 
Vice-president, to read the names of those 
who have sent us their regrets, together with 
their messages. The messages will not be 
read. 


Regrets from Many Great Men. 


MR. ASPEGREN: Gentlemen, we have re- 
ceived telegrams, letters and other messages 
with greetings to all of you and with re- 
grets at missing this opportunity, from Hon. 
James 8. Sherman, Vice-president of the 
United States (applause and cheers); Mayor 
Gaynor, who spoke to you yesterday (ap- 
plause and cheers); Hon. H. L. Stimson, Sec- 
retary of War (applause and cheers) ; Major- 
General F. D. Grant, who had to be in Balti- 
more today (applause and cheers); from 
Governors Gilchrist of Florida, Smith of 
Georgia (applause), Willson of Kentucky, 
Kitchen of North Carolina, Colquit of Texas 
(applause)—they all remember you and wish 
they were here with you tonight; William 
Hodges Mann of Virginia, Noel of Misssis- 
sippi (applause)—they are all with you in 
their thoughts tonight; from Senators Bank- 
head of Alabama (applause and cheers) ; 


Overman of North Carolina (applause and 
cheers)—the North Carolina delegation is 


strong here—Johnson of North Carolina (ap- 
plause); Robert L. Taylor of Tennessee (ap- 
plause and cheers), Fletcher of Florida 
(hurrah and applause)—TI believe there are 
only four delegates from Florida—Bailey of 
Texas (applause and cheers), Bacon of 
Georgia (applause), Martin of Virginia, Ter- 
rell of Georgia, Swanson of Virginia, Brad- 
lev of Kentucky, John Sharp Williams of 
Mississippi (loud applause and_ prolonged 
cheers)—no wonder he got into the Senate— 
Thornton of Louisiana (applause and cheers), 
Smith of South Carolina and Smith of 
Maryland. 

[ am reliably informed that the reasons 
these Senators could not be with us tonight 
are because of the proximity of a vote on 
reciprocity. (Applause.) We will all forgive 
them if they vote right and quickly. Just 
the same, we would have liked to have had 
them with us here tonight, to show them 
what the real sentiment of the country is 
as far as reciprocity is concerned. (Applause 
and cheers.) 

Hon. Champ Clark (applause), Congress- 
men Redfield, Fitzgerald, Riordan, Sulzer, 
Kindred, Harrison and Sherley, Borough 
President MeAneny of New York, John Pur- 
roy Mitchell, Rhinelander Waldo, all of New 
York; Robert Gibson, Secretary of our Asso- 
ciation (applause and cheers); Judge Lovett, 
president of the Southern Pacific Railroad; 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate, Hon. John Wana- 
maker, who has been a friend of the ladies 
(applause) and others. 


The Toast to the President. 


TOASTMASTER CARHART: There are 
toasts and there are toasts. There is one 
toast that stands at the head of all toasts, 
never more so than tonight. In it there 
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is always mingled patriotism and affection, 
and tonight there is mingled with it a keen 
appreciation. 
to the President of the United States. 
tinued cheering.) 

THE PRESIDENT: I owe this assemblage 
a word of apology for being late. New York 
is a good place to live in, as the Chairman 
has said. 

A Voice: You are right. 

THE PRESIDENT: It produces men of 
‘genius, of broad capacity, that enables them 
to fill with entire satisfaction such a place 
as that of the president of the Sunday School 
Union of Brooklyn (loud applause), and the 
presiding officer and toastmaster of this 


(Con- 


Gentlemen, I propose a toast ~ 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


Association. (Loud applause.) Exercising 
those two functions, your presiding officer 
laid out a course for me which, as I am a 
provincial and come from the interior, I was 
not able to carry out with that despatch 
which he had planned, and therefore, having 
traversed most of Long Island (laughter) 
and having seen most of the coming genera- 
tion (laughter) in the Sunday School Union, 
I was delayed an hour beyond the appointed 
time, and I hope, inasmuch as I can put the 
blame on the presiding officer, you will give 
me indulgence. (Applause.) 

A Voice: How did you like it? 

THE PRESIDENT: I like it 


of “good.’’) 


all. (Cries 


COTTONSEED INDUSTRY AND RECIPROCITY 
Speech of Hon. William H. Taft, President of the United States 


Gentlemen of the Cottonseed Industry: 

I shall not detain you long this evening. 
My short. You represent a 
branch of thé farming industry of this coun- 
try in which we have a practical monopoly. 
Cotton is grown in Egypt and in India and 
in some other parts of the world—but the 
great crop which determines the price in the 
world each year is the cotton crop of the 
Southern States of the United States. 
( Applause.) 

Your branch of that industry, to wit, the 
collecting and treatment of the cottonseed 
and its expression into oil and the sale of the 
oil, is comparatively new. For years and 
years the cottonseed was thrown away, and 
its value to the producer of cotton and to 
the public in general was not understood. 
Now, the cottonseed product figures in every 
calculation made with respect to the cultiva- 
tion of cotton; and there has been added by 
the proper treatment of the cottonseed a new 
source of food supply and a gainful oceupa- 


message is 


tion that needs, and can find, a market the 
world over. 
Cottonseed oil is one of the best of the 


edible oils. (Applause.) It is a competitor 
of olive oil and of peanut oil, and the ques- 
tion of its sale is much affected by trade 
agreements and the tariffs of countries with 
which we do business. It has been the good 
fortune of our government within the last 
few years, and especially during this Admin- 
istration, to enlarge the market for cotton- 
seed oil, and the Canadian import duty upon 
cottonseed oil, which was 20 per cent. before 
the passage of the Payne Tariff Bill, is re- 
duced, under the maximum and minimum 
clause, to 17% per cent.; that is, a redue- 
tion of one-eighth of the duty. 

In the negotiation of the reciprocity treaty, 
however, [ am glad to say, we secured the 
admission of cottonseed oil into Canada with- 
out any duty. (Applause.) The growth of 
the trade is as follows: In 1905 the value of 


the cottonseed oil introduced into Canada 
from the United States was $218,000; in 
1906, $310,000; in 1907, $376,000; in 1908, 


$532,000; in 1909, $529,000; in 1910, $895,000, 


and in 1911, $1,047,000—each year ending 
March 31. This means a total export to 


Canada of more than 2,000,000 gallons of this 
oil in the present year. (Applause.) 

With the complete removal of the duty 
we may expect the trade greatly to increase, 
not only because it will become less expen- 
sive in Canada, but because it will thus give 
cottonseed oil an advantage over its 
competitors—olive oil and peanut _ oil. 


(Applause. ) 
Why the South Should Support Reciprocity. 


I have gone into detail with reference to 
the effect of the reciprocity agreement in 


order to arouse your selfish interests, and 
to give point to an appeal to you to aid, 
through your Senators and representatives 
in Congress, the passage of the reciprocity 
Canadian agreement. (Applause.) 

There are other selfish reasons for men 
who have the business interests of the South 
at heart that ought to add to your efforts 
in behalf of the reciprocity agreement. 


Under the treaty vegetables and fruits of all 
One of the greatest 


kinds enter Canada free. 


branches of the farming industry in the 
South today is truck farming and the bring- 
ing of early vegetables to the North. The 
same thing is true of fruits and berries. With 
the introduction of these free into Canada, 
you will secure a valuable trade that will 
add greatly to the demand and that will cer- 
tainly expand these industries and maintain 
the prices at which they can be profitably 
carried on. 

I have discussed in this city, Chicago and 
elsewhere the general advantages of the reci- 
procity treaty, and [I do not intend to weary 
you with a repetition of the reasons for its 
passage of a general character that I have 
previously advanced, more than to say that 
while the treaty has in it provisions pe- 
culiarly beneficial to various branches of in- 
dustries, farming and manufacturing, in dif- 
ferent sections, the effect of the treaty as a 
whole is certain to be of the highest useful- 
ness to the country at large, and will in- 
crease rapidly our Canadian trade that now 
exceeds $300,000,000 into figures double that 
sum. (Applause.) 


The treaty has opponents, however—vigor- 


ous, active and vociferous; and the argu 
ments against it, and the means taken to 


defeat it, are not always of a direct char- 
acter. (Applause.) 

The House of Representatives, soon after 
it passed the bill embodying the reciprocity 
agreement, passed a bill known as the Farm- 
ers’ Free List. 

In my judgment it was both unfortunate 
and unjust that this bill should have been 
introduced and adopted by some on the 
theory that it was a sop to the farmers to 
make up for the injustice and injury as- 
sumed to have been done them in the Can- 
adian reciprocity bill—for there is no injus- 
tice done to the farmers in the Canadian 
reciprocity agreement. (Applause.) 

Whether the Farmers’ Free List is a meas- 
ure which ought to be passed is a question 
on the merits of that bill, and is to be, and 
ought to be, determined upon considerations 
wholly apart from the merits of the Can- 
adian reciprocity. (Applause.) 


Reciprocity and the Farmers’ Free List. 

T am glad to say that Mr. Underwood, who 
introduced the Farmers’ Free List, repudi- 
ated any such idea, but certain it is that a 
number of people have assumed that unless 
the Farmers’ Free List was passed at the 
same time, the Canadian reciprocity agree- 
ment would be an injury or unfair to the 
farming classes. Nothing could be further 
from the truth, in my judgment. The Can- 
adian reciprocity agreement will greatly aid 
the farming classes, both in the North and 
in.the South. Certainly, it cannot have the 
slightest deleterious effect upon the Southern 
farmers, for the Southern farmer raises only 
cotton, corn, hogs and vegetables, and in re- 
spect to none of these will the exports of 
Canada to the United States come into the 
slightest competition, while everything that 
the farmer raises, except possibly raw cot- 


ton, will be the subject of export into 
Canada. 

The Farmers’ Free List, so-called, puts 
vpon the free list a number of articles used 
by Southern farmers only—like cotton bag- 
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ging and cotton ties. And I have heard it 
suggested, on behalf of certain Senators from 
the Southern States, that they would not 
vote for reciprocity unless it was linked in 
some way with this Farmers’ Free List. It 
was said for them that if they could count 
on having the bills come up in the Senate in 
the same way that they had come up in the 
House, then they could relieve their con- 
sciences and justify themselves to their con- 
stituents by a vote in favor of the Farmers’ 
Free List, and free cotton bagging and cot- 
ton ties, after the reciprocity bill had passed. 

But they present the proposition that in 


the Senate the situation is different from 
what it was in the House. They say that 
the Farmers’ Free List has gone into the 


Finance Committee, a majority of which is 
quite unfavorable to the Farmers’ Free List, 
and will prevent its being reported out to 
the Senate at all. They cannot, therefore, 
secure a vote on the Farmers’ Free List with- 
out voting to put it onto the reciprocity bill 
an amendment. In this way they will 
justify themselves to their constituents, and 
vindicate their consciences by voting for the 
Farmers’ Free List at the same time they 
vote for reciprocity. 

They, therefore, propose either before or 
after the bill comes into the Senate, to put 
an amendment on it with the Farmers’ Free 
List. The objection to this is—first, that the 
Farmers’ Free List has no relevancy at all 
to the Canadian reciprocity agreement, be- 
cause it affects imports from all the world, 
and is a general tariff revision having noth- 
ing whatever to do with the contract which 
we have made with Canada. The objection, 
second, and the most serious, is that if it is 
voted on to the reciprocity agreement, it 
will drive away from the support of the reci- 
procity agreement a great number of votes, 
enough to defeat the agreement. (Cries of 
“No, no!”) This, it seems to me, ought to 
prove an insurmountable objection to voting 
a free list as an amendment to reciprocity. 
(Applause. ) 


as 


Those Wko Are Sincere Should Vote. 


Those who are sincerely and earnestly in 
favor of reciprocity, and yet favor the Farm- 
ers’ Free List, ought to be willing to take 
some other method of vindicating themselves 
than to defeat reciprocity by amending it 
with the free list. (Applause.) It is not 
seen why they may not in voting against 
the free list as an amendment to reciprocity 
explain their vote sufficiently so that their 
constituents can understand their desire to 
adopt reciprocity and secure part of what 
they wish without endangering and losing the 
whole. 

If they wish to make a record, it is not 
understood why they might not, by moving 
to discharge the committee which has the 
Farmers’ Free List bill under consideration 
now, show by their vote upon the motion to 
discharge their approval of the bill and their 
desire for its passage. 

In other words, what I am anxious to do 
is to secure the aid of you interested largely 
in Southern industries and having Senators 
in Congress representing you to call upon 
your Senators to act in the most direct and 
affective way to secure the passage of the 
reciprocity bill (applause), and to assure 
your Senators that they will not lose stand- 
ing and that their earnest and sincere desire 
to aid the farmer by the passage of the 
Farmers’ Free List will not be questioned be- 
cause they refuse to vote it onto the reci- 
procity agreement and burden that agree- 
ment in such a way as certainly to defeat it. 

The truth is, the situation in the Senate is 
one that can be described as calling “for the 
bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the bill.” 
(Applause.) May I not ask you all, as 
Americans, as Southerners, as Southern cot- 
ton men and as Southern cottonseed men. to 
exert yourselves, through this Association 
and in every other practical way, to urge 
vpon and to demand of your Senators that if 
they really favor reciprocity—as I sincerely 
believe most of them do—they shall take the 
best and the most direct way to secure its 
passage ? 

When your Association did me the honor 
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to invite me to be your guest, you called 
upon the Senators from the various Southern 
States to come and urge acceptance of your 
invitation, I was glad to come because an- 
other eagagement in this city would bring 
me here during the earlier part of the day, 
and I was further glad to come because | 
observed the influence that you were able 
properly to exert your Senators in Congress, 
and I sincerely hoped that I might direct 
that influence in favor of the passage of a 
measure which I earnestly favor, and which 
I believe, in my heart, is full of benefit to 
the United States and all its sections and 
to Canada and all her provinces. (Applause.) 

I hope you will not think that I have 
abused your hospitality by making this ap- 
peal. (Cries of “No! No!” and “Yourre all 
right, Bill!”) My justification for it is the 
conviction that I could not urge you to any 
course better adapted to increase your pres- 
ent prosperity and to add to the marvelous 
progress which the people of all sections, 
with gratified and unenvious eyes, have seen 
developed in the South. (Long continued ap- 
plause and cheers.) 

INTRODUCING PRESIDENT TAYLOR OF 
THE ASSOCIATION. 

THE TOASTMASTER: Commerce is never 
at her best save when held in hand by her- 
self. and it is only when she goes out upon 
her beneticent mission in the world in the 
care and keeping of such organizations as 
yours and ours that she does her best work. 


The Cottonseed Crushers’ Association—I pro- 
pose her toast—let us all drink heartily, 
standing. 


MR. B.“F. TAYLOR: Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: It is peculiar to one who is 
at all familiar with history to note how 
even our great men can make mistakes. It 
is more peculiar how those who are directly 
interested in an industry such as ours can 
make the same mistake. Cottonseed oil, gen- 
tlemen, is as old as civilization. It was 
manufactured at least four thousand years 
ago in Egypt and in China. But that manu- 
facture, gentlemen, was not of such a degree 
as to make it commercially important. 


How did you get the name of cottonseed 
oil mill? We have nothing in our mill to- 
day that grinds until we have practically 


completed our process. The old method of 
the Egyptians and the Chinese was to grind, 
just as you grind wheat and corn today in 
mills. That was the process that was origi- 
nally adopted in this country, and that is 
why we have the name of cottonseed oil mill. 
So in my remarks this evening I will confine 
myself to what I will call modern oil milling, 
and not the ancient kind. 

As early as 1764 the British government 
offered a bounty for the production of as 
much as a ton of cottonseed oil from its 
colonies, and that bounty was paid in that 
year for the production of that quantity of 
oil from the Bermuda Islands. The next 
that we heard from our industry was about 
the vear 1800, when a gentleman by the name 
of Waring experimented with cottonseed and 
produced a very palatable and edible oil 
which was mentioned’ in the statistics of 
South Carolina published in 1806. 

From that time, gentlemen, until the birth 


of modern oil milling, our agricultural 
papers were full of the discussion of the 


question of the production of oil from cotton- 
seed, and the utilization of the cake after 
the expression of the oil. There never has 
been a time that intelligent, educated per- 
sons in the South have not realized the value 
and importance of these two products and of 
the building up of the industry which I have 
the honor to represent tonight. 


It was not, in fact, until about 1855 or 
1856 that modern oil milling really com- 


menced, and at that time Mr. Aldige of New 
Orleans, and a gentleman by the name of 
McGinnis, first started oil milling in the 
United States, and those gentlemen estab- 
lished the mill which is today the property 
of the American Cotton Oi] Company, and 
we might say that from that time until 
this that company has represented by the 
establishment and continuance of this mill 
modern oil milling. 


. 
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History of the Oil Mill Industry. 


Now, gentlemen, the oil mill industry, as 
it exists today, is essentially a Southern in- 
dustry. It has been built up by the work, 
the brains, and to a very large extent, by 
the capital of the South. Its beginning, pre- 
vious to the war of 1861 to 1864 or 1865 
was largely in the hands of men in the South. 
It was continued after the war, but it was 
only about the year 1866 or 1868 that North- 
ern capital first became interested in this 
proposition. 

Now, gentlemen, in the early days of our 
industry our oil was the principal product, 
but its market was very restricted. It was 
sold by one and two-barrel lots. The busi- 
ness was controlled by a few men, and those 
in the South who really manufactured the 
oil were seldom in close touch with the 
consumer. 

It has worked along until about the year 
1895 or 1896, when the New York Produce 
Exchange first undertook to list our oil as a 
product for exchange upon their board. 

This, gentlemen, was one of the greatest 
advances that has taken place in the history 
of our business. (Applause.) It indicated 
first that the importance of our product was 
such that the financial people of this city 
and of the world were sufficiently interested 
to list it as we have cotton today, and in- 
stead of retailing our oil in two and three 
and four-barrel and twenty-barrel lots to the 
consumer, we now can sell our oil in hun- 
dreds and thousands of barrels at a time. 


History of Cottonseed Meal. 


In the same manner, gentlemen, our meal, 
when it was first produced, was used practi- 
cally only as a fertilizer—the basest use to 
which we could put it. Today it is going 
largely into consumption as a food for ani- 
mals, and this has advanced the price of 
this meal from $12 and $14 a ton to as high 
as $28 and $30 a ton during the past season. 

You can therefore, gentlemen, that 
our business has had a steady and healthy 
growth from the time it was first established 
in this country until today. Now, if you 
will think a moment you will realize that 
this growth of our business, and that only is 
responsible—this gradual growth of our busi- 
ness, and that only, is responsible for many 
of the troubles under which we are laboring 
today. “We have only now reached that de- 
gree of importance that causes the govern- 
ment through its various departments to take 
notice of our products. 

Necessarily, the first notice that was taken 
of the cottonseed business was through the 
Department of Agriculture, with which it is 
most intimately connected. Next, the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry of the Department of Agri- 
culture had to take a hand in this matter 
because of. the fact that our oil was going 
lareely into human consumption. 

Then, gentlemen, the Bureau of Commerce 
and Labor undertook to put special agents 
in the foreign fields to extend the uses of 
our products. and now, gentlemen. the State 
Department is wrestling with the government 


see, 
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of Austria-Hungary to bring about an equit- 
able and just tariff law upon the part of 
that country (applause), and we have had 
several other diplomatic correspondences with 
other governments with reference to the same 
thing, and the climax, gentlemen, of this in- 
terest of the government and the people of 
the United States shown in our _ business 
comes tonight, with the President of the 
United States here (applause) asking us to 
help him in passing a reciprocity bill in 
which we should all be interested without his 
request. (Applause.) 

This Association is fifteen years old. When 
it was organized there were 71 oil millers 
who attended the first meeting which gave 
birth to this Association. We have today in 
the neighborhood of 600 members in the 
South. 

Now, gentlemen, we must recognize a com- 
mon interest between us of the South and 
these gentlemen of the North in the estab- 
lishment of our business upon the best com- 
mercial ground. These gentlemen in the 
North are as much interested as we are in 
the success and continued prosperity of our 
business. The South needs the North, and 
the North needs the South. (Applause.) 

We of the younger generation in the South, 
and many of those of the older generation, 
who bore arms against these men of the 
North, now realize that a division of this 
country is impossible (applause), that we are 
dependent one upon the other; that if one 
should die the other must necessarily perish. 
We cannot exist apart, and we must there- 
fore do all that we can to build up the rela- 
tions between the sections. 

T suppose it is but little known that Mr. 
Robert Y. Hayne, the gentleman who replied 
to Mr. Webster in the was a man 
who was violently and constitutionally op- 
posed to any division of this country. His 
idea from the beginning of his career and be- 
fore he ever entered the halls of Congress. 
was that an intercourse between the two 
countries must be intimate. that it should be 
intimate, and he devoted his whole life to 
the building of a railroad that would connect 
the sections, especially the sections from 
which our present President of the United 
States comes. (Applause.) 


Senate. 


Now. gentlemen, I have been asked to re- 
ply to the teast of the Interstate Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association.. I wish to offer 


a toast—the Union, one and indivisible, now 
and forever—(lovd anplause). 

THE TOASTMASTER: T have no 
that you all know all there is to know about 
reciprocity. I once heard a definition of it, 
said to have been given to his son by a col- 


doubt 


ored brother from the South, and he said 
to his son, “You see that chicken in the 
hen coop? He’s layin’ for his master: his 
master is layin’ for me, because he knows 
I’s layin’ for the chicken.” That is recinro- 
city. (Laughter.) I am rolling a rather 
heavy ball today, and I am making a ten 
strike every try. I have to present to you 
tonight the honored Governor of our State, 


and it gives me great pleasure to introduce 
him to you, and to ask you to drink with me 
to the Empire State. (Loud applause.) 


WELCOME TO NEW YORK BY GOVERNOR DIX 


GOVERNOR DIX: Mr. President (loud 
applause), Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen from the Southland: It affords me the 
greatest pleasure to welcome you to New York 
State. That welcome and that cordiality is 
thrice welcome because you have brought 
with you the ladies of the South (loud ap- 
plause). I congratulate you that you are 
to be entertained by the Toastmaster for six 
months in this city (laughter). I hope your 
entertainment will be so enjoyable that it will 
be repeated at least twice a year (applause). 
But it is also a pleasure to have mingled the 
blossoms of the cotton plant with the laurel. 
Southland and its product we do need in 
the North and from the fact that within the 
last few years you have developed an_ in- 
dustry, which is like making two blades of 
grass grow where there was but one. is an 
evidence cf prosperity and progress, due to 


the application of research and of the vigor 
and courage of the pioneer, who will search 
out Nature’s secrets and turn them into 
profit and into progress. 

You who have developed in this country 
an industry which springs from the soil, you 
are capable of solving greater problems and 
with the progress and with the encourage- 
ment of this country, this world will be better 
because of that industry. (Loud applause.) 
Today Egypt is your competitor, but Egypt 
is plowing today with the camel and the 
root of a tree, which, four thousand years 
ago, was utilized for tilling the soil. Pro- 
gress comes to those who seek to turn the 
secrets of Nature into the welfare of the 
human race, and I congratulate you upon this 
record you have made. 

We shall look to 
records, because we 


for 
you 


you 
know 


even 
have 


greater 
within 
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your minds and within your hearts that de- 
sire to progress the human race, to Wrogress 
our part that we take in the welfare of the 
world, and as a united nation, united with 
the links of commerce and with the links of 
trade and finance we will be the great peace- 
makers of the world. 

Our President has told you that he has 
been visiting Long Island or Brooklyn, and 
that he had a good impression of that city. 
I can assure you he has—or had, because 
I saw him with a great deal of the dust of 
Brooklyn upon his face—he was so in love 
with it that he was taking a part of it home 
with him. (Laughter.) 

I was honored to be with him in viewing 
the parade in Brooklyn. I tried to help him, 
and I understand that some of my friends in 
Washington are helping him. He has my 
sympathy. (Laughter.) Legislation is uncer- 
tain (laughter), but we will hope for the best 
in Washington and we will hope for the best 
at Albany. (Cries of “good,” “good” and 
applause. ) 

THE TOASTMASTER: Some time ago, 
down Fulton street in Brooklyn— 


THE 


A VOICE: New York. 

THE TOASTMASTER: No, sir; Brook- 
lyn, Brooklyn, every time—there walked a re- 
spectable and placid dame, dressed in a nice 
black silk gown, about the shape of a cotton 
oil barrel, pushing a baby carriage in front 
of her, of course, in Brooklyn (laughter), 
and walking with a stride about like that, and 
followed by a member of the cottonseed oil 
trade, when suddenly a milkman’s wagon met 
with an accident and the cans all fell out and 
the milk spilled upon the street, and the mem- 
ber of the cottonseed oil trade, having in 
mind the history of his own trade, said, 
“Great Scott, what a waste,” whereupon the 
lady turns around, and giving him a withering 
glance, said, “I wish you would keep your 
remarks to yourself.” (Laughter. ) 

Now we are to listen to an address upon 
“Waste.” I am sure I do not know which 
waste, but I do not care so long as it is Dr. 
John H. Finley, President of the College of 
the City of New York, who is to address you 
(laughter and applause). I have the pleasure 
of introducing to you as the next speaker, 
Dr. Finley. 


DR. FINLEY MAKES POETS OF THE CRUSHERS 


DR. JOHN H. FINLEY: 
Mr. Toastmaster : 


Mr. President, 
I was never in such an 


embarrassing position in my life. I do not 
know which horn of the dilemma to take 
You reporters, and you who live in New 


York, who have ever heard me open my mouth 
before, know about my chameleon. This is 
not news east of New Jersey. This poor 
little animal had died and the showman was 
explaining to the proprietor the cause of its 
death. He said, “I put down the green cloth 
and it turned green; I put down the blue cloth 
and it turned blue; I put down the red cloth 
and it turned red, and then some kind of a 
Scotchman came along and put down a piece 
of Scotch plaid, and it exploded in the effort 
to meet all the colors.” 

I spoke about forty-eight hours ago at a 
meeting of organists in this city; I addressed 
a body of sweet girl graduates only about 
three hours ago, and last night I was at the 
meeting of the street cleaners, and now that 
Scotchman has put down this piece of plaid 
cloth, and I am asked to meet the colors. I 
am afraid of the fate of the chameleon. 

I am also embarassed for another reason. 
It seems a little incongruous that one of my 
vocation and my vicissitudes in developing a 
certain kind of seed should be asked to ad- 
dress you whose vocation it is to crush seed. 
I have never seen a cotton seed until tonight. 

I come from the corn belt. I know that 
the people out in that belt no longer own 
me. I went out there a little time ago and 
I ventured to give them some advice. I told 
them what Dr. Wiley had told me—perhaps 
he has told it to you—about raising crops in 
the arid region. He told me that they had at 
last discovered a way of raising certain crops 
there. There is a certain variety of potatoes, 
called the Niobe, and a kind of onion—I have 
forgotten the name. Dr. Wiley says they are 
planted in rows alternately, and the onions 
are so strong they bring water to the eyes 
of the potatoes, and so irrigate all the land 
about (laughter and applause). 

I had to speak again in that town where I 
was born and they introduced me the next 
time as having come from New York, and so 
I speak for New York, though I am unequal 
to the occasion. I am an immigrant. This 


is the third time I have been sent up to 
this Island. I was told by somebody tonight 
that it was announced in the paper that I 


was to be one of the speakers here, and I 
was referred to as the late President of the 
College of the City of New York. I did not 
know that my sentence had come to an end. 

I said that it seemed a little incongruous 
that one of my occupation should speak here, 
and yet after all there is a certain historic 
and poetic fitness in the fact that a school- 
master should have such an assignment as 
this, for I remember that it was a_ school- 
master from New England, a graduate of 
Yale University, who went South in the hope 


of finding a place to teach school, and not be- 
ing able to do so invented a cotton gin, and 
so made it possible that this industry in 
which you are so much interested should be 
developed. It was the schoolmaster who 
brought the grist to your mill, and so you will 
please remember the schoolmaster graduate of 
Yale University, Eli Whitney. 

But there is another fitness not purely edu- 
cational; one that is a little subtle and a 
little deeper perhaps than that, the olive 
tree. At any rate, the product of the olive 
tree has been mentioned here tonight. The 
olive tree, of course, you know, was the tree 
of the Goddess of Wisdom, Minerva, and 
students burned olive oil; that is, our disciples 
or scholars of the ancient times burned the oil 
in their lamps, and then those that were par- 
ticularly successful had olive twigs put about 
their heads. 

I was in Tusculum, a little way out of 
Rome, only a few weeks ago, and I went to 
the site of one of those ancient schools, and 
I imagined those scholars sitting there; they 
could reach up and pick the olives off the 
tree for food, and then if one was particularly 
anxious for fame, he could put a few leaves 
on his head. 

The olive tree was the scholars’ tree; so 
the oil was also used in anointing priests, and 
at times of coronation. In fact, the first 
fable of which we have any creditable record, 
at any rate—I was going to ask the Bishop 
to certify to the correctness of this; this may 
smell of a little oil, but I assure you this 
comes out of my memory—the first fable of 
which we have any record is of the assembling 
of the trees of ancient time, and they had a 
direct primary nomination (applause and 
laughter)—I don’t know why you smile at 
this—they elected or at least they nominated 
the olive to be king, and the olive declined the 
crown, 

He said, “Why should I leave my work, my 


service to God and to man, to go up and 
cown for the people?” That was the very 
answer that the olive made. So, as they 


could not get the olive or the fig or the vine 
to serve, they took a bramble to serve as king, 
and he was elected. (Laughter.) 


Cottonseed Oil and Its Wonders. 


But in this country the olive does not get 
into the competition; in a sense it is the cot- 
ton plant, and it has succeeded the olive. 
And it has for its competitors, let me say, 
the wheat and corn of the country from which 
I came, and to which I suppose I ought to 
go. But as reminded of some statistics fur- 
nished me by your vice-president, whose name 
I shall not attempt to pronounce (laughter), 
furnished me late this afternoon to this effect, 
that after the cotton plant had furnished the 
world with ginghams and poplins and calicos, 
and some other things I cannot remember, it 
still had enough left—had the seed left, which 
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was worth more per bushel than wheat, and 
much more than corn, and then besides that, 
it produces more olive oil (laughter)—I am 
citing the statistics given me by your vice- 
president—more olive oil than all the olive 
trees in the world (laughter) and in addi- 
tion to that, cottolene, if I am not mistaken, 
and mattresses, and I think it is navigable 
soap—amphibious soap (applause), and feed 
fer cattle, and fixed nitrogen, whatever that 
may be. 

So you see that this cotton plant—I have 
got the definition here—that this cotton plant 
is a combination of the olive tree and the 
sheep (applause)—these men in Tusculum, I 
forgot to speak of the fact—when they got 
cold, went out and took the wool off of the 
sheep and put it upon their bodies—the cot- 
ton plant is a combination of the olive tree 
and the sheep and the silk worm and the 
cow and the razorback hog (applause) and 
the dirigible baloon (applause). 

Gentlemen, I hope you are sufficiently 
poetic to see what it may mean, because the 
cotton—whatever you may call it—the cotton 
boll is only a dirigible balloon to carry that 
seed around and put it in the right place 
(laughter). I say the cotton is simply all 
of these things, wrapped up into the most 
beautiful bundle that ever the Almighty tied 
to the twig of a bush (applause). 

The scholar still goes to the sheep to get 
his parchment, and the scholar is still some- 
what interested in the wool schedule, with 
his small salary—to be sure, he is looking 
forward to a pension some day—but with his 
very meagre salary he is wondering where- 
withal he shall be clothed tomorrow, and he 
takes a little cotton and mixes it with the 
wool, and then he butters his bread with the 
oil that is pressed from the udders of those 
white cows that graze silently upon those 
white fields of the South. 


The Poetry of Cottonseed Crushing. 


I had purposed to talk upon the subject 
that has been suggested and I have some notes 
here, but I think you are all familiar or suf- 
ficiently familiar with that subject and so I 
shall not dwell upon it. I simply want you 
to appreciate what a poetic service you are 
performing. 

I said to some people in France not long 
ago that we were not such a commercially- 
minded people after all. Pan is not dead in 
America—you know who Pan is, he is not 
dead. Pan used to pipe in a very useless and 
very selfish way in the forests, but Pan is 
come into the cities and he is now performing 





some useful service—he is a glass blower, 
perhaps. 

The poets—poets are not obsolete. Poets 
are similarly performing some other work, 


engaged in some other vocation—they may be 
cotton crushers (laughter), for I am simply 
using another medium of expression. 

Is he not a poet who makes a fig to grow 
upon a thistle, or something to that effect? 
Is he not a poet who makes those beautiful 
dies and the medicines for the fevered heads 
and all that out of what was once the refuse 
material—coal tar, and is he not a poet who 
can take that little ball of cotton and make 
clothing for the naked and food for the hun- 
gry and light for the scholar? 

And so, when you go back to your cotton 
fields, go not simply as those who are pre- 
venting the waters of the South from being 
polluted by the cotton seed as once they were: 
go not as men who are making the Mississippi 
river more navigable—I understand you don’t 
dump this seed into the river any more, and 
so impede navigation; go not simply as prac- 
tical and capable men as you are, but as the 
writers of a new poetry of the South, in the 
rhythm of your mills that grind out the oil. 
(Great applause.) 

[The toastmaster then introduced Hon. W. 
Bourke Cockran, who made the last speech 
of the evening.] 

TOASTMASTER CARHART: This con- 
cludes our regular programme and we shall 
disperse, after drinking a toast to the ladies 
of the South, and singing “Dixie.” 

[The toast was drunk standing and they 
sang “Dixie.”’] 
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THE MEAT QUESTION AT THE VIENNA CONGRESS 
A World-Wide Investigation of Meat Refrigeration 


By Imperial Counselor Albert Saborsky, Commissioner General of the Congress. 


The Second International Congress of Re- 
frigeration which met at Vienna October, 
1910, is universally admitted to have been a 
success and a glorious triumph for its orig- 
inators. A record of its activities will shortly 
be mailed to the more than three thousand 
participants. 

A number of the reports made to the Con- 
gress and named in the prospectus treat of 
the meat question, so vital to this country 
of Austria-Hungary. Frozen and_ chilled 
meat and their consumption form the sub- 
ject matter of the majority of these reports, 
and the question has been considered from 


the most divergent viewpoints. Others 
handle more specifically the methods and 


machinery used in the storage and preserva- 
tion of meats. 

Space does not permit us to enter into ali 
the details of the enormous mass of argu- 
But 
the food question is so all-important at this 
moment that we have decided to print at 
least a 


mentative and statistical data given. 


résumé of the various paper 
cerning the meat problem that were read at 


the Congress. 


con- 


Among the more interesting is that of Fr. 
Lutzler, manager of the Cologne (Germany) 
Municipal Slaughter Houses and Stock Yards. 
An abundance of data is given about the 
military cooling plant at the Hamburg (Ger- 


many) cold storage plant, also regarding 
observations and tests made during the 
French army maneuvers. The results have 


been generally satisfactory. The author con- 
that 


amined was not impaired by freezing. Its 


cludes the quality of the meats ex- 
taste was excellent and its aspect normal. 
The loss in weight of beef was 7.4 per cent. 
after four months, and 17.8 per cent. after 
nine months cold storage. 

Hans 
(Austria) 


Veterinary Surgeon Dr. Meszner, 
Munici- 


pal Slaughter Houses, and consulting expert 


manager of the Karlsbad 
of the Austrian Department of Agriculture, 
considers the question of frozen meat more 
specifically from a hygienic point of view. 
He further that chilled 
meat lavor and digestibility. He 


claims artificially 
gains in 
concludes that the meat preserving problem 
can be considered as absolutely and satis- 
factorily solved. 

Dr. Alex. Costa and Dr. Nello Mori, Italian 
army veterinary surgeons, report on experi- 
ments made, tending towards the use of 
horse meat as reserve food for troops in the 
field, food for the 


They found the loss in weight to be 10 per 


and as poorer classes. 

cent. after thirty days of cold storage. 
District Editor 

Vamos of Budapest (Hungary) made a long 


Veterinary Surgeon and 


report. He concludes that with the present 
the food 
preserving industries it is most unjust to 


stage of perfection attained by 
deprive the masses of the benefits resulting, 
thus sacrificing the interests of the indus- 
trial centers to those of agricultural pro- 
that ef- 
fect, calling for adequate legislation regard- 


vinces. He submits resolutions to 
ing transportation, storage and uniform in- 
spection of perishable foodstuffs, and the 
erection of refrigerating plants in municipal 
abattoirs. 


A carefully prepared pamphlet was dis- 
tributed to the delegates by the Argentine 
delegation. Among the themes treated are 
“Progress made in the Argentine Meat Pre- 
serving Industries,” giving a detailed de- 
scription of the largest establishments of 
that nature in Argentina, and “Meat Inspec- 
tion and Sanitary Control in the Argentine 
Cold Stores,” by Nicholas T. Suarez. <Ac- 
cording to this description the organization 
there is a model one. A special chapter is 
devoted to quotations from Argentine laws, 
rules and regulations relative to meat pre- 
servation. Another chapter relates in de- 
tail how, by observing the strictest sanitary 
rules by the practice of correct manipulation, 
adverse criticism was finally silenced. 

Further, Dr. Fernando Perez, officially rep- 
resenting the Argentine Government, read a 
paper about cattle conditions in his country, 
tending to prove that no European country 
offers nearly such favorable natural condi- 
tions for cattle raising. 

Similar data about 
cattle raising and slaughtering in the Para- 
guay Republic were communicated by Consul 
General Leo. Hirsch. Also in that country 
vigorous sanitary legislation has been in- 
eugurated and strenuous efforts have been 
and are being made to develop the business 
of exporting the country’s surplus of cattle 
and meat products to parts that are less 
favored in that respect. 

Interesting 


climatic conditions, 


information is given by H. 
Heisz, manager of the Straubing (Germany) 
Public 
Plants as 


Abattoir in his paper on “Cooling 


Permanent Army 


Food Stores for the Care of Troops in the 


Commissary’s 


Field.” Scientifically conducted experiments 
have proved beyond any doubt that, as far as 
taste and food value are concerned, there 


is not the slightest difference between fresh 
and frozen meat. The author further gives 
detailed information about the practical ap- 
plication of the principles of refrigeration in 
the United Kingdom. England now stands 
at the head of all nations in providing her 
population with cheap and wholesome meat. 

The question of providing troops in the 
field with fresh meat is also treated by Dr. 
H. Viry, chief of the sanitary service of the 
Eleventh French of Cuirassiers. 
material in this 
field, and has experimented upon the nutri- 


Regiment 
He has gathered abundant 


tive value of meat under a great variety of 
conditions. He attention to 


the fact, also emphasized by others, that the 


calls special 


preservation of meats by refrigeration pre- 
cludes the possibility of the use of meats 
that are tainted or of inferior quality for 
that the willful or unwillful 
of these precautions means in all 


other reasons; 
neglect 
loss to the dealer or 
merchant who resorts to that kind of prac- 


cases a considerable 
tice; and consequently that refrigeration is 
the most efficacious automatic sanitary con- 
trol possible for the meat trade. 

The French army commissary department 
has made extensive experiments in the 
transportation of meats in ordinary box cars, 
simply provided with straw or pulverized 
turf as an insulating medium. Meats thus 
transported kept for six days. This is of 
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great local interest for Vienna, inasmuch as 
the safe transportation in the summer sea- 
son of frozen meats from Trieste to Vienna 
in ordinary freight cars is considered to be 
impossible. 

Dr. Martel, chief of the Paris (France) 
municipal sanitary and veterinary service, 
cites the case of England, where the trans- 
portation of frozen or chilled meats is car- 
ried on in common double insulated box 
cars without icing. Under these conditions 
meats often travel several hundred miles 
from steamer to market. 

Chief Government Agricultural Inspector 
J. B. Léhnis at The Hague (Holland), and 
Dr. D. A. De Jong, professor at the Leyden 
(Holland) University, jointly treat the ques- 
tion of desirability of the importation into 
the Netherlands of foreign frozen or chilled 
meats and answer negatively. The domestic 
meat production is sufficient to take care of 
the Netherlands’ needs; there is even an 
exportable surplus. On account of this pecu- 
liar condition a sanitary control of import 
meat products does not exist. The authors 
readily admit, however, that in countries less 
favored than the Netherlands as regards do- 
mestic meat supply the opposition to the 
importation of foreign meats is principally 
by agricultural interests, and that the 
world’s frozen and chilled meat trade is un- 
doubtedly growing rapidly. 

The reports showed that the aggregate 
production of the 55 Australian and South 
American meat refrigerative plants amounted 
to 602,699 tons in 1910, as against 501,371 
tons in 1909. 


L. Van Wangenbergh, president of the 
Brussels (Belgium) Association of Retail 


Butchers, makes some valuable suggestions 
for the application of refrigeration to the 
preservation of meat in smaller quantities. 
Also about pickling. 

Herr Dohmann, manager of the Cottbus 
(Germany) Municipal Abattoir, read a paper 
about “Practical Cooling Plants in Connec- 
tion with Public Abattoirs.” 

Louis Eizek, municipal chief engineer at 
Prague (Bohemia) gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of the Prague public cold storage plants, 
which have proven so successful and _ profit- 
able that for the year 1911 an appropriation 
of $116,500 has been made for the 
of an additional plant. 


erection 


The various theoretical and practical com- 
munications made at this Congress have 
proven to be of incalculable value in the 
unanimous opinion of all the authorities on 
the subject. Specialists considering the pres- 
ent stage of technical development of the 
cooling industries, it is safe to assert that 
science has finally overcome the difficulties 
of time and connected with the 
transportation of perishable foods and that 
the problem can be considered as solved. 

It depends now primarily upon the masses 
themselves to take advantage of this state 
of affairs by compelling legislative bodies to 
take such action as will put good, whole- 
some and palatable food within the reach of 
the purses of even the very poorest among 
them. 

If in the wide and varied field of its 
activities the International Congress of Re- 
frigeration has not solved every problem that 
presented itself, the results obtained in the 
meat question alone are in themselves ample 


distance 


reward for the time, energy and money spent. 
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Results of Government Experiments Given in Detail 
By C. N. McBryde, M. D., Senior Bacteriologist, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
(Continued from last week.) 


[EDITOR'S NOTE.—In the issue of March 25 The 
National l’rovisioner reported the results of the long- 
awaited government investigation of the important 
question of ‘‘sour meats.’’ The conclusions arrived at 
in this investigation were given in full, together with 
the suggestions for prevention of ham ‘‘souring.’’ 
This is a matter of such importance to the trade that 
The }ational lVrovisioner now presents in full the re- 
port of the tests made and the conclusions reached.) 


Possible Infection Through Manipulation or 
Handling. 
There are at least three possible ways in 


which hams may become infected from the 


handling which they receive in preparation 


for, or during the viz.: 


From the thermometers used in taking the 


process of curing, 


inside from the 


pumping needles, and from the billhooks used 


temperatures of the hams, 


in lifting the hams. 


Infection from Ham Thermometers. 
The taking the 
temperatures of hams by means of a pointed, 


packinghouse method of 


metal-capped thermometer which is thrust 
deep into the bodies of the hams has already 
been reterred to, but deserves to be described 
somewhat more in detail, as it will be at onze 
apparent that this manipulation furnishes a 
ready means whereby hams may become in- 
fected with putrefactive bacteria. 


The 
mometer 


instrument consists of a glass ther- 


inclosed in a metal case, the front 
portions of the case being cut away so as to 
expose the scale above and the mereury bulb 
below. As was explained before, the ther- 
mometer is thrust deep into the body of the 
ham so that the pointed end containing the 
bulb little behind 


the upper portion of the femur, the 


mereury rests beside or a 
bone 
being used as a guide in introducing the ther- 
mometer. 

taken at three 


Ham temperatures are 


stages in the preparation for cure—(1) on the 
hanging floor, just before the hams go to the 
chill rooms, in order to determine the amount 
of heat lost prior to chilling; (2) on leav- 
ing the chill rooms, in order to Getermine the 
thoroughness of the chill; (3) on the pack- 
ing floor, just before the hams are placed in 
pickle, as a further check on the thoroughness 
of the chilling. 

In taking the temperatures of hams which 
have been chilled—and most of the tempera- 
tures are taken subsequent to chilling—it is 
customary for the packinghouse attendant 
who has this matter in charge to warm the 
thermometer by holding the pointed or bulb 
end in his hand, so as to force the mereudy 
column up to about 60 deg. F., or well above 
the temperature of hams. The thermometer is 
then thrust into the ham and allowed to re- 
main for several minutes, by which time the 
mercury column will have fallen to the tem- 
The 


then slowly withdrawn so as to expose the 


perature of the ham. thermometer is 
top of the mercury column, and an accurate 
reading is thus obtained of the inside tem- 
perature of the ham. 

The thermometer is warmed by the hand 


before each ham is tested, and this un- 
doubtedly insures more accurate readings 


than would result were the thermometer re- 


moved from one ham and plunged imme- 


diately into another, but the procedure is 


open to certain objections, for the open space 


between the metal point of the thermometer 
and the mercury bulb soon becomes filled with 
particles of meat and with grease and dirt 
is at once 
this 
tion would furnish a ready means whereby 


and it 
thermometer in 


from the attendant’s hands, 


apparent that a condi- 
extraneous matter might be introduced into 


the bodies of the hams. In other words, a 


contaminated thermometer would furnish an 
excellent means whereby hams could be in- 
oculated with putrefactive bacteria. 

whether hams 
this 


the following experiment was carried out: 


In order to determine 


actually become inoculated in manner, 


Experiment With Ham Thermometers. 


This experiment was designed to show (1) 
whether the usual packinghouse method of 
taking ham temperatures was apt to induce 
thus 
whether souring would result in hams which 


souring in the hams tested, and (2) 


were tested with a thermometer purposely 
contaminated with the bacillus isolated from 
sour hams. 

The experiment was carried out as follows: 
Thirty hog carcasses were selected as they 


entered the hanging floor from the killing 
floor. They had been cleaned, eviscerated, and 
split, and were of the same average weight 
and of sufficient size to vield hams weighing 
from 12 to 14 pounds. They were divided into 
lots of 10 each and allowed to 


three were 


remain on the hanging floor for two hours, 


after which they were given the usual 48- 


hour chilling. 


Lot 1.—The hams in this lot were tested 
with an ordinary ham thermometer as they 
entered the hanging floor, as they left the 
hanging floor, and as they left the coolers. 
The thermometer used was borrowed from 
one of the plant attendants and was used in 
the condition in which it from 
him; that is, it was not disin- 
fected prior to use. 

Lot 2.—The hams in 
as they entered the hanging floor with a 
thermometer which had been previously 
cleaned and disinfected and then dipped in 
a culture suspension of the meat-souring 
bacillus which was isolated from sour hams. 
The thermometer was dipped in the culture 
suspension before each ham was tested. No 
further temperatures were taken of these 
hams. The thermomter was carefully claned 
and disinfected before it was returned to the 
attendant from whom it was borrowed. 

Lot 3.—The hams in this lot were not 
tested at all, and were intended as checks on 
the cure. 


Was received 
cleaned or 


this lot were tested 


The three iots of carcasses were carefully 
tagged and were chilled in a special cooler to 


themselves. Upon leaving the cooler the 


hams were cut from. the and 


-arcasses 
The three lots of hams were then 
of the 
were subjected to exactly the same cure. 


trimmed. 
cured in separate tierces. All hams 

The pickles used were the regular pump- 
ing and regular curing pickles of the estab- 
lishment at which 
out. 


the experiment was car- 
ried 

The hams in lot 3 were pumped first and 
those in lot 1 were pumped next. The needle 
was then removed and a fresh, clean needle 
was used for lot 2. This was done in order 
to prevent the possibility of carrying over 
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bacteria from one lot of hams to another on 
the pumping needle. The tierces were thor- 
oughly cleaned with boiling water before 
The curing was carried out in a 
pickling cellar which was held at 33 to 36 
deg. F., the temperature never rising above 


being used. 


the latter figure. The tierces were rolled 
three times during the curing. The details 


and results were as follows: 


Tierce 1.—Contained 20 hams, half of which 
were pumped in both body and shank and 
half in the shank only. These hams were 
taken from the careasses in lot 1 and had 
been tested several times with a ham ther- 
mometer, as already described. 

Result: At the end of the cure it was found 
that of the 10 hams which were pumped in 
the shank, 5 showed well-marked souring in 
the body, while of the 10 hams which were 
pumped in both body and shank, 2 showed 
slight souring in the body. 

Tierce 2.—Contained 20 hams, which were 
pumped in the same manner as those in tierce 
1. These hams were taken from the carcasses 
in lot 2 and had been tested once with a ther- 
mometer which was dipped in a culture sus- 
pension of the bacillus isolated from sour 
hams. 

Result: The 10 hams which were pumped 
in the shank only all became sour. When 
they were tried out at the end of the cure, 
they showed pronounced souring throughout 
the entire body and were classed as “stinkers” 
by the meat inspector who examined them. 
The souring extended through to the bone 
marrow of the femur in all of these hams. 
Of the 10 hams which were pumped in both 
body and shank, 7 showed well-marked sour- 
ing in the body, but not as pronounced as in 
those pumped in the shank only; in five of 
these hams the souring extended through to 
the bone marrow of the femur, while in 2 
the bone marrow remained sweet. 

Tierce 3.—Contained 20 hams, which were 
pumped in the same manner as those in the 
two preceding tierces. These hams were not 
tested with a thermometer, and were put 
down as a check on the cure. They were 
pumped with the same pumping pickle, sub- 
jected to the same cure, and held under pre- 
cisely the same conditions as the hams in the 
two preceding tierces. 

Result: When tested at the end of the cure, 
all of these hams were found to be perfectly 
sound and sweet. 

(To be continued.) 


4 —- 


STOCKS OF PROVISIONS 
Official reports of stocks of provisions at 
chief packing centers at the end of May indi- 
cate the largely increased stocks of lard and 
somewhat greater stocks of pork and cut 
meats, both compared to the month previous 
at the time. A 

summary of the official figures follows: 


and to a year ago same 


Pork, Bbls. 


Mav 31, April 30, May 31, 

1911. 1910. 
Chicago ..... 57,200 54,877 
Kansas City 3,321 3,708 
CE. civeccsces 2,467 1,965 
St. Joseph 1,409 975 
Milwaukee ...... 4,979 5,644 


Total 67,169 


Chicago ..... 64.080 31,391 
Kansas City 10,858 9,664 
GE eeeccwena- 3.513 7.640 





Oe, NE .. o.sv00-00 2,740 
Milwaukee ...... 735 
Petal caceceace 120,798 84,870 52,170 


Cut Meats, Lbs. 

74,866,837 
36,044,400 
27,673,403 
20,869,196 
11,717,379 


Chicago ° 
Kansas City 
Omaha 

St. Joseph 
Milwaukee 





WEE seucsecus 299,472,832 286,109,485 171,171,215 





Detailed reports are as follows: 
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Chicago. 
May 31, May 31, 
1911. 1910. 
Mess pork, new, made 

since Oct. 1, 710, bbls. 10,493 11,269 
Mess pork, made Oct. 1, 

09, to Oct. 1, 10, bbls. ...... 873 
Other kinds of barreled 

SO. MY ve ccaccacs 47,140 42,735 
*P. S. lard, made since 

Oct. I, “FO, bes.......5... 59,780 16,742 
Other kinds of lard, tes. 24,136 14,649 
Short rib middles, made 

since Oct. 1, ’10, Ibs. .16,630,802 6,597,522 
Short clear middles, lbs. 107,575 22,898 
Fxtra S. CC. middles, 

made since Oct. 1, 710, 

RE ee ae eye 7,608,573 2,571,832 
Extra S. R. middles, lbs. 2,430,399 3,319,455 
Long clear middles, lbs. 117,133 73,090 
D. S. shoulders, Ibs..... 493,304 189,419 
S. P. shoulders, Ibs..... 971,912 679,420 
S. P. heme: fs.. .6<5..: 26,636,408 22,830,501 
D. S. bellies, Ibs........ 36,701,001 12,374,381 
S. PB. Belin, ie... ....< 6,750,579 6,951,651 
S. P. Calif. or picnic 

ee 

8,869,350 5,434,162 
S. P. Boston shoulders, 

Meco rhs: 

S. P. skinned hams, lbs. 9,045,123 4,855,660 
Other cut meats, lbs. ..13,939,634 8,966,846 


Total cut meats, lbs 130,301,793 74,866.837 


*In storage tanks and tierces. 
MOVEMENT OF PRODUCT. 
Received. 

May, 1911. May, 1910. 
Ns WG 66 cistenk o giaress 931 
Lard, gross weight, Ibs. 3,389,300 
Meats, gross weight, Ibs. 21,436,000 
Live hogs, number 662,569 


4,519,600 
12,142,400 
482,128 


Shipped. 

May,1911. May, 1910. 
Pork, bbls. Se ee 6,362 11.032 
Lard, gross weight, Ibs.30,988.400 17.440,200 


Meats, gross weight, lbs.44,993,600 46,066,500 
Live hogs, number...... 136,978 83,318 


Dressed hogs, number... | ne 
Average weight of hogs received May, 1911, 
242 Ibs.; 1910, 239 Ibs.; May, 1909, 216 Ibs. 


Kansas City. 


May 31, May 31, 


1911. 1910. 
Mess pork, bbls......... 9 89 
Other kinds pork, bbls.. 4,670 3.619 
P. S. lard, contract, tes. 12,071 3,138 
Other kinds lard, tes... 8.441 6,526 
Short rib middles, lbs.. 5,970,000 2,939,500 
Extra S. R. middles, lbs. 2,707,100 637 500 
Short clear middles, lbs. 138,300 165,500 
Extra S. C. middles, Ibs. 9,094,900 2,730,600 
Long clear middles, lbs. 58.900 78,300 
Dry salt shoulders, lbs.. 733,600 599.700 
D. S. bellies, Ibs........ 9,965,200 3.234.900 
S. P. shoulders, lbs..... 424.800 169,100 
SP. ee, is. . sss 15,857 400 12,307,300 
S. P. bellies, Ibs........ 4,597,600 2,812,000 
S. P. Calif. ham, Ibs.... 5.567.200 3,182,400 
S. P. skinned hams, lbs. 4.860400 2,441,500 
Other cut meats, Ibs....11,384,100 4.746.100 


Total cut meats, Ibs..71,359,500 36,044,400 
LIVE HOGS. 

May,1911. May, 1910. 

Received 355,660 218,359 


eee 7.653 25,340 

ae 341.657 191.053 

Average weight, lbs..... 213 210 

Omaha. 
May 31, May 31, 
1911. 1910. 

Mess pork, bbls........ 168 115 
Other kinds of barreled 

pr AP so aE Oe 2.063 1,850 

P. S. lard, contract, tes. 3.951 5.702 

Other kinds lard, tes.... 3,398 1,938 

Short rib middles, Ibs.. 1,747,940 3,630,000 


Short clear middles, lbs. 630,500 201.045 
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Extra 8S. C. middles, Ibs. 8,817,000 
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2,499,000 
Extra S. R. middles, Ibs. 3,630,000 1,201,901 
Dry salt shoulders, Ibs. 516,221 147,600 
S. P. shoulders, lbs..... 552,500 78,000 
S. ©. BOR, TB. < . 05:50 9,121,800 7,113,938 
D. S. bellies, Ibs:........ 6,300,334 1,886,509 
S. P. betes, Ts... .... 3,832,100 3,281,800 
S. P. Calif. or picnic 
MANE, III secosessorascce-< 3,705,800 2,042,200 
S. P. skinned hams, lbs. 5,297,200 2,538,800 
Other cut meats, Ibs.... 5,288,378 3,052,610 
Total cut meats, lbs. .49,439,773 27,673,403 


LIVE HOGS. 
May, 1911. 


A TD er 256,497 
Ce Ee 22,044 
Driven out ........... 234.453 
Average weight, lbs.... 254 


St. Joseph. 


May 31, 
1911. 

Mess pork, new, made 
since Oct. 1, ’10, bbls. 5 
Other kinds of barreled 
ea 
P. S. lard in storage 
tanks and tierces made 
since Oct. 1, 710, tes.. 
Other kinds of lard, tes. 


1,402 


1,597 


Short rib middles and 

rough or backbone— 

Short rib  middles 

made since Oct. 1, 710, 

MR oho deere sues Sencasier 2,655,387 
Short clear middles, Ibs. 9,000 


Extra S.C. middles made 

since Oct. 1, °10, Ibs.. 
Extra S. R. middles, Ibs. 
Long clear middles, lbs. 


173,066 


D. S. shoulders, Ibs..... 57,247 
a a | 6.191.860 
S. P. shoulders, lbs..... 208,000 
D. S. bellies, Ibs........ 8437,160 
S. P. bellies, Ibs....... 1,833,280 
Ss. P. Calif. or picnic 

ee TE. bees om cee 1,794,550 
S. P. skinned hams, lbs. 1,995,600 
Other cut meats, Ibs.. 5,573,940 
Other cut meats, dry 

SU OU oc o ecoxinccee Hee 
Other cut meats, pickled 

ME Sclstarece eee eur” eenteuls 


Total cut meats, lbs. .32,056,681 


LIVE HOGS. 
May, 1911. 
ere 175,666 
nee 2.830 
Oo re 172,150 
Average weight, lbs.... 238 
Milwaukee. 
May 31, 
1911. 
Mess pork, winter 
packed, new, bbls.... 950 
Other kinds of barreled 
NES, MEM sh oeeies 54510 3,652 
Prime steam lard, con- 
OE, ME ois e xes 729 
Other kinds of lard, tes. 1,159 
Short rib middles, Ibs.. 1,614,586 


Extra S. R. middles, Ibs. 
Extra S. C. middles, Ibs. 1,344,737 
D. S. shoulders, Ibs..... 
S. P. shoulders, lbs..... 


5,536 


1,509,295 


45,290 


1,011,280 


140,886 
310,800 


May, 1910. 
172,286 
19,246 
153,040 
249 


May 31, 
1910. 


4,362,048 
96,574 


1,071,722 
383,796 
36,823 
305,984 
4,912,426 
116.760 
1.970.812 
1,187,441 


1,506,190 
1,902,025 
1,028,946 


1,900,663 


30,987 


20,869,196 


May, 1910. 
121,604 
2,762 
118,759 
234 


May 31, 
1910. 


1,395 
4,249 


301 

434 
1,566,441 
576,205 
613,859 
85,728 


153,480 
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Sa 2,661,700 3,181,529 
>. 8. ‘bellies, Ibs........ 4,027,987 1,378,612 
S. P. bellies, The. ....... 960,900 1,251,145 
S. P. Calif. or  pienic 
rere 1,333,000 691,900 
S. P. skinned hams, lbs. 638,600 469,800 
Other cut meats, lbs.... 2,270,609 1,748,680 
Total cut meats, Ibs. .16,315,085 11,717,379 
HOGS. 
May, 1911. May, 1910. 
Ee ne 107,468 64,436 
eer 4,649 955 


HEAR PACKERS ON COLD STORAGE. 

Arrangements have been made with the 
Committee on Manufactures of the United 
States Senate whereby representatives of the 
meat packers will appear in opposition to 
the proposed Heyburn bill regulating cold 
storage of food products. It will be remem- 
bered that this is the bill which restricts 
the time for storing food products, requires 
the dating of all goods stored, prevents ship- 
ment between branch houses, and is other- 
wise extremely radical and revolutionary. 

The packers’ representatives will first ap- 
pear on Thursday, June 15, and on succeeding 
days thereafter until their testimony is fin- 
ished. Practical packers, well sci- 
entists, will appear for the purpose of pre- 
senting to the committee such actual facts 
regarding the cold storage of food products, 


as as 


and particularly with reference to meats, as 
will enable the committee to the 
subject intelligently. 


consider 


Representatives of the general cold storage 
interests, fish, butter and egg industries have 
already appeared before the committee, and 
the testimony of the packers will probably 
conclude the hearings. The committee will 
then consider all of the testimony offered 
and will probably report some form of bill 
to the Senate before adjournment of the 
extra session. 

All of the interests concerned are hoping 
for favorable action by the committee. 


a 


WHY YOU SHOULD KEEP A FILE. 


In connection with the practical trade in- 
formation published every week on page 20, 
The National Provisioner is frequently in 
receipt of letters from subscribers who recall 
having seen something interesting or im- 
portant in a previous issue of this publica- 
tion, but they have mislaid the copy and 
want the information repeated. The Na- 
tional Provisioner offers the suggestion that 
if every interested subscriber would keep a 
file of The National Provisioner he would 
be able to look up a reference at once on 
any matter which might come up, and thus 
avoid delay. <A carefully-arranged index of 
the important items appearing in our col- 
umns is published every six months, and 
with this and a binder which The National 
Provisioner wil! furnish, the back numbers 
of the papers may be neatly kept and quickly 
referred to for information. The binder is 
finished in red and black leather, with gold 
lettering, and sells for $1.25. It may be 
had upon application to The National Pro- 
visioner, 116 Nassau street, New York. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


A fertilizer plant will be installed.at Tulla- 
homa, Tenn., by E. B. Blackman. 

W. M. Black, Memphis, Tenn., will erect 
a cottonseed oil mill at Kansas City, Mo. 

The Taylor Soap Works at Toronto, Ont., 
have been damaged by lightning. 

The branch house of S. & S. Company at 
Lynchburg, Va., has been damaged by fire. 

The Springfield Provision Company’s build- 
ing at Springfield, Mass., has been damaged 
by fire. ; 

The branch house and stables of Kingan & 
Company, at Harrisburg, Pa., has been gutted 
by fire. 

The Alabama Chemical Company, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., will establish a branch plant 
at Dothan, Ala. 

A smokehouse at C. Klinck Packing Com- 
pany’s plant, Buffalo, N. Y., has been dam- 
aged by fire. 

It is reported that local capitalists of 
Shreveport, La., are organizing a company to 
erect a packing plant at that place. 

It is announced that the new packing plant 
of the S. & S. Company at Oklahoma City, 
Okla., will be formally opened on June 15. 

Fire destroyed the cottonseed storage ware- 
house of the Oklahoma Cottonseed Oil Com- 
pany at Oklahoma City, Okla., en June 2. 

J. A. Austin, T. O. Rogers and E. H. Young 
have incorporated the Texas City Cottonseed 
Company of Texas City, Tex., with a capital 
stock of $44,000. 

The Carolina Ice and Packing Company, 
Darlington, S. C., has inereased its capital 
stock from $35,000 to $50,000, and will install 
a refrigerating room for meats. 


The Bellville Cottonseed Oil Company, 
Bellville, Tex., has organized with $30,000 
capital stock and has awarded contract for 
the erection of mill. H. Miller is president. 

The Schwab Sausage and Manufacturing 
Company, St. Joseph, Mo., has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $2,400 by E. 
G. Pash, F. J. Schwab and W. F. Schwab. 

Swift & Company have declared a dividend 
of $1.75 per share on their capital stock, to 
be paid on and after the first Monday on 
July, 1911, to stockholders of record, June 10, 
1911. . 

The Reading Bone Fertilizing Company, 
Reading, Pa., has called a_ special stock- 
holders’ meeting for July 31 to vote on an in- 
crease in the capital stock from $100,000 to 
$200,000. 

License to operate in the United States 
and possessions under patent rights held in 
fifteen different countries by the Electric Meat 
Curing Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
transferred to the Electric Processing Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, a $5,000,000 corpora- 
tion. The transfer also included the plant of 
the Electric Meat Curing Company, of Cleve- 
land, with a capacity of 7,000,000 pounds of 
bacon per year. 

At a meeting of business men of Sealy, 
Tex., held last week plans were drafted for 
the erection of a cottonseed oil mill. Twenty- 
five thousand dollars was subscribed to start 
the project and $10,000 more has been prom- 
ised to complete the mill as soon as dirt has 
been broken for the building. Work will start 
immediately, and it is expected that the plant 
will be ready for the fall crops. 





PITTSBURGH MELTING CO. BEATS GOVERNMENT 
Court Directs Jury to Find Defendants Not Guilty 


The highly important case of the United 
States of America versus the Pittsburgh Melt- 
ing Company at Pittsburgh, and which has 
been pending for many months, has been de- 
cided by Judge Orr in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Western District of Penn- 
Sylvania, and the court directs that a verdict 
of not guilty be brought in the case. In 
rendering the the court not 
touch upon the constitutionality of the meat 


decision does 


inspection law, which might have been in- 
volved in the decision, and .judgment was 
rendered only on this particular case. ‘The 


opinion of the court in full is as follows: 
Gentlemen of the Jury: 

This is a case in which the Pittsburgh 
Melting Company and one Wm. H. Womsley 
stand indicted for delivering to a common 
carrier for foreign transportation a meat 
food product not marked “Inspected and 
Passed.” 

The Act of Congress under which the in- 
dictment was laid was an act passed in 1906, 
and a portion of the act is entitled “The 
Meat Inspection Amendment.” The act pro- 
vides for an ante-mortem examination of 
cattle. And it provides the adoption or pre- 
scription by the Secretary of Agriculture of 
rules and regulations for such an examina- 
tion. It also provides for the post-mortem 
examination of cattle and other animals 
enumerated; and it provides with some 
degree of detail, which has been supple- 
mented by the Secretary of Agriculture, not 
as to how the inspection shall be made, but 
as to how the inspected goods shall be 
marked. 

It provides, further, that no person, firm 


or corporation, after October 1, 1906, “shall 
transport or receive for transportation from 
one State or territory or the District of 
Columbia, to any other State or territory or 
the District of Columbia, or to any place 
under the jurisdiction of the United States, 
or to any foreign country, any carcasses or 
parts thereof, meat or meat food products 
thereof which have not been inspected, ex- 
amined, and marked as “Inspected and 
Passed, in accordance with the terms of this 
act and with the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

Now, I say to you that there is no require- 
ment under this act that any slaughterhouse 
or any establishment packing meat should 
have government inspectors present there, un- 
less it is intended that the carcass or parts 
thereof, meat or meat food products thereof 
are to be shipped in interstate or foreign 
commerce. If government inspection is not 
had, then, of course, the products of the fac- 
tory cannot be marked “Inspected and 
Passed.” And if their products are carcasses 
or parts thereof, meat or meat food products, 
then they cannot be shipped in interstate or 
foreign commerce without incurring the pen- 
alty imposed by this act. 

Now, it is specially charged against the de- 
fendants in this indictment that they did un- 
lawfully offer certain edible meat food prod- 
ucts for transportation from Pittsburgh, in 
this district, to the Kingdom of Holland, by 
way of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. And 
it is charged that what they offered was a 
large amount of tallow oil, commonly known 
and designated as oleo oil, to wit, seventy- 
five tierces, which said tierces of oil were 
edible meat food products, and that the 
tierces of oil were not marked, as required 
by law, “Inspected and Passed.” 

If this tallow oil was an edible meat food 
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product, within the meaning of this act, 
then it might be that these defendants 
could be found guilty. But, referring to the 
rules and regulations laid down by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture—which rules and regula- 
tions having been authorized by the act itself 
are held to be a part of the law—we find that 
the Secretary of Agriculture defines, in his 
rules and regulations (section 8 of Regula- 
tion 3), that “A meat food product, within 
the meaning of the meat inspection act and 
of these regulations, is considered to be any 
article of food intended for human use which 
is derived or prepared in whole or in part 
from any edible portion of the carcass of 
cattle, sheep, swine or goats, if the said 
edible portion so used is a considerable and 
definite portion of the finished food.” 

So that the material thing that must be 
proved by the government in a _ prosecution 
of this kind, it seems to me, is that the 
meat product is a food product or article of 
food intended for human use. Now, while 
the construction by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is not binding upon this court, yet it is 
persuasive, and I am inclined to think that it 
is controlling, so far as this case is con- 
cerned, 

We refer to another regulation, which is 
to be found in section 6 of Regulation 25, 
under the subject of transportation, which 
provides, “When inedible grease, inedible tal- 
low, or inedible stearine derived from cattle, 
sheep, swine or goats is offered for export, 
the collectors of customs, under instructions 
from the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
will require an affidavit from/the exporter 
that the products to be exported are inedible 
and are not intended for food purposes.” 

Clearly the manufacturer of a meat product 
who considers it to be inedible and who marks 
it so has a right to ship such substances or 
product in interstate and foreign commerce, 
because the rules of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture so provide. There is nothing in this 
case to show want of good faith on the part 
of these defendants. There is no evidence 
that they have been in the habit of shipping 
oil, tallow oil, to consumers with the inten- 
tion that it should be used as human food. 
There is nothing from which a jury could 
infer that they intended that to be an 
article of human food which they were 
shipping to a foreign country marked “In- 
edible.” It remains therefore for the court 
to direct a verdict of not guilty in this case. 


~-—- fe ——— 


INCREASING USE OF FERTILIZERS. 


Soil foods seem to be rapidly gaining in 
popularity or absolute requirement, or per- 
haps both, among the agriculturists of the 
United States. The total value of imported 
fertilizers, including materials largely though 
not exclusively used for that purpose ag- 
gregated 40 million dollars in the calendar 
year 1910, against 1014 million in 1900 and 
5% million in 1890, according to figures com- 
piled by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor; while 
other reports covering the production of fer- 
tilizers indicate also a large and perhaps 
equally rapid growth in domestic output of 
materials used for fertilizing purposes. 

The production of phosphate rock, for ex- 
ample, largely used in the manufacture of 
artificial fertilizers, increased, according to re- 
ports of the Geological Survey, from 6% 
million dollars in 1904 to 10% million dollars 
in 1909; while the Census Office reports the 
value of fertilizers manufactured in 1890 at 
39 million dollars, in 1900 at 45 million, and 
in 1905 at 57 million dollars, and if the 
rate of increase just shown with regard to 
the production of phosphates, a basic ma- 
terial in the manufacture of fertilizers, oc- 
curred also in the output of manufactured 
fertilizers during the period since 1905 the 
total production in 1910 was probably 70 
million dollars. Meantime the United 


States exported last year fertilizers to the 
value of 10 million dollars, making the ap- 
proximate consumption of soil foods by the 
farmers of the country about 100 million 
dollars per annum, omitting consideration of 
cottonseed meal, used in part as fertilizer 
material, but largely as a food for livestock. 
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THE CRUSHERS’ CONVENTION 
of The 


is a souvenir of the first national gathering 


This number National Provisioner 
of the interests identified with the cottonseed 
products trade ever held outside the zone of 
production of that industry. It contains a 
complete and official report of the fifteenth 
annual convention of the Inter State Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ 
New 


Association, held this past 


week in York City, together with a 


record of the memorable events which took 
place outside the convention hall, and which 
helped to make this gathering the most re- 
markable in the history of the cottonseed 
products industry. 

In fifteen years the industry represented 
by this Association has grown from infancy 
What 


was once a waste product is now the basis 


to the stature of gigantic manhood. 


of one of America’s greatest commercial en- 


terprises, and it was fitting that its fifteenth 


THE NATIONAL 


Pittsburg Pro- ° 


anniversary should be celebrated in America’s 
greatest mart of trade, which has also come 
te be the most important cotton oil trading 
center. 

The cottonseed products traders of New 
York, and their fellows of the New York 
Produce Exchange trading in other lines, 
showed themselves to be hosts worthy the 
Southern pattern. No Southern convention 
was ever more royally entertained, and the 
Southern visitors were not slow in acknowi- 
The trip to New York was 
an attraction too great to be missed, and the 


edging the fact. 


attendance bore witness to the potency of 
the attraction. It was remarkable that a 
meeting held so far outside the natural ter- 
the 


should draw such a large and representative 


ritory of Association’s membership 
attendance. 
The 


for the interest displayed and the value de- 


convention sessions were memorable 
rived from them, and the great convention 
the President of the United 


States as the chief guest of honor, 


banquet, with 


was an 


event which will go down in the history 


State 


Association as a fit- 


of the cotton oil trade and the Inter 


Cotton Seed Crushers’ 


ting climax to a great gathering. 


a Re 


A CHANCE TO BE HEARD 
A very reasonable request, which has fre- 


quently been made by representatives of 


government-inspected meat establishments, 
that the Department of Agriculture refer all 
proposed new regulations or amendments of 
old ones to the interested parties before of- 
ficially placing them in effect, has not so far 
resulted in favorable action. The officials at 
this 


from time to time and have seemed disposed 


Washington have considered matter 
to grant the request, but no definite action 
has been taken. 

Department officials have been disposed to 
of the 


various problems with which they have been 


be very fair in their consideration 


confronted since the meat inspection law 


is difficult to 
understand what objection they 


first went into effect, and it 
can have to 
this request. 

The regulations when officially issued have 
all of the effect of the law, 


involve 


and some of them 
and it 


seems only proper, therefore, that those who 


very great sums of money, 
are so vitally interested should have an op- 
portunity to be heard, at least before these 
Though the De- 


partment officials are now very well informed 


laws are put into effect. 


on matters of packinghouse practice, it is 


true that such a reference would undoubt- 
edly bring to their attention many practical 
ideas which they could not gather through 
their subordinates. And certainly they could 
get a different view-point on the effect of 
some of the regulations if they would request 


all inspected establishments to discuss pro- 
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posed regulations in 


issuance. 


advance of their 

The Secretary of Agriculture has wide au- 
thority and full discretion in the creation of 
regulations, and in the exercise of that au- 
thority and discretion the packers have little 
to complain of. But what little of friction 
has existed and may exist in the future could 
be overcome by referring these important 
changes to the inspected establishments be- 
fore putting them into effect. 

It is hoped that the frequent requests 
made in this connection will soon be granted. 


——$e—_——_ 


ANOTHER VIEW OF IT 
Cold storage interests, like the meat in- 
dustry, expect abuse from newspapers and 
politicians, and have become accustomed to 
it. It is so much easier to make capital 
out of abuse than to investigate and dis- 
seminate the true facts. In view of this ac- 
cepted attitude of hostility it is surprising 
to find an occasional newspaper fair-minded 
enough to give a question intelligent study 
and honest analysis. 

In commenting upon the cold storage agi- 
tation and the enactment of the N 


the 


New Jersey 


law Richmond, Va., Times-Despatch 


Says: 


Cold storage is a business, and one that 
requires the expenditure of a great deal of 
money to provide for the thing to be sold; 
that is to say, cold storage. It does not 
stand to reason that the men who spend 
thousands and millions of dollars in provid- 
ing cold storage plants are spending their 
money just for experimentation or just for 
the fun of the thing, or’ to poison anybody. 
It might be well for the New Jersey Legis- 
lature and the legislatures of other States 
to let these coid storage folks have their 
way for a while. They are finding out some- 
thing worth knowing, and they ought to be 


encouraged instead of restricted by harsh 
laws. 
The idea that refrigeration may be a 


means of conserving food supplies, particu- 
larly for the benefit of congested city popu- 
lations, seems to have penetrated at least 
one editorial mind 


—e-—_—_- 


ICE PRICES STEADY 


While the use of mechanical refrigeration in 
butcher shops is growing with remarkable 
rapidity, it is nevertheless true that the 
great majority of meat markets still use 
natural ice. It is therefore a matter of con- 
gratulation for the trade that the vastly in- 


creased cost of necessities in nearly every 
line has not, as a rule, reached the ice busi- 
ness. In almost every town markets are 
served at the same rates, practically, as years 
ago, and as there is a tendency to use more 
and more ice in every shop, this is an im- 
portant consideration in the year’s expenses. 
The present season sees a good crop of natu- 
ral ice in hand, prices moderate and the ice 
men ready and anxious to give good service 
to the butcher, one of his steadiest, if not his 


most lucrative, patrons. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


{EDITOR'S NOTE.—Nothing but actual, bona fide 
inquiries are answered on this page of ‘Practical 
Points for the Trade.’’ The National Provisioner uses 
no ‘‘made-up’’ queries, with answers taken out of old, 
out-of-date books. The effort is made to take up and 
investigate each question as it comes in, and to an- 
swer it as thoroughly as time and space will permit, 
with a view to the special need of that particular 
inquirer. It must be remembered that the answering 
of these questions takes time, and that the space is 
Lecessarily limited, and inquirers must not grow im- 
patient if the publication of answers is delayed some- 
what. It should also be remembered that packing- 
house practice is constantly changing and improving, 
and that experts seldom agree, so that there is always 
room for honest difference of opinion. Readers are in- 
vited to criticize what appears here, as well as to 


ask questions. } 
o 


TO MAKE GOOD SUMMER SAUSAGE. 
A  sausagemaker asks the following 


question: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Can you give me some advice concerning 
the making of good summer sausage. We 
have had trouble because our stuff would not 
always keep, and was apt to turn sour. 
What will prevent that? 

There is only one way to make a good 
summer The cut 
up fine, without adding water, and without 
any strings to lumps; also so that the juice 
is saved and mixed in with the meat. Meat 
that becomes crushed or mashed, or becomes 


meat has to be 


sausage. 


heated in any way, will not make a good 


sausage that will keep. It will turn sour. 


The largest summer sausage manufactur- 


ers in the country are using the old style 


choppers, which, of course, are alittle slower 


than some of the later machines 


that are 
made for fresh sausage. But to get the 


quality the chopper, with the exception, of 
course, of the rocker, is the only machine 
that will make a good summer sausage. 

the 


will produce a good sausage, but 


As far as this 


any 


rocker is concerned, 
not 
better than a chopper, and at the same time 
it takes the 
work, expense of 


four times as long to do 


thereby the 


manufacture. 


increasing 


Here is a recipe for summer sausage which 
To 


parts of good beef and four parts lean pork 


has been tried with good results: four 
add two parts of the amount of fat pork or 
bacon. Trim the beef free from sinews and 
fat; chop fine; then add the lean pork; chop 
again and add the fat pork in small squares 
or dice. Chop until well mixed, adding salt 
and pepper to suit individual trade. 

Whole peppers are added in seasoning this 
mass, in addition to the ground spice, but 
total amount of seasoning should not exceed 
2 pounds for 100 meat. 


every pounds of 


Stuff into hog bungs or beef 
very tightly and hang in the 
or 5 days. Smoke very slowly 
a moderate heat. 

To remove the white appearance that these 
sausages sometimes have after being kept 
some time, rub the casings with a cloth 
saturated with fat or This 
sausage may be kept, if hung up, from 4 
to 6 weeks in winter time without being 
smoked. 

By 
above, but allowing the meat 


middle casings 
open air for 4 
3 to 5 days at 


cottonseed oil. 


making summer sausage the same as 
to be very 
coarse, the product called salami. 
That will remain in good condition perhaps 
a greater length of time. 
taken not to allow any unfilled places in the 
sausage casing and no water should be added 
to the mass. 

Casings to be used for summer sausages 
should be thoroughly soaked in 24 
hours before using, to entirely remove the 
salt in which they may have been packed. 


may be 


Care should be 


water 


For some trade and localities this sausage 

is flavored with garlic. 
a ‘a 
TO RECOVER WOOL GREASE. 

The following inquiry has been received 
from a slaughterer and wool puller: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Can you give us any information 
the recovery of wool grease? 


about 


In the recovery of wool grease the great- 


est progress has been made in Germany, 


the for 
treating shoe leathers, but also in mineral 


where product is used not only 


even in 
extracting lanolin, a pharmaceutical product. 


oils, soap making, axle grease, and 

The recovery of wool grease in the comb- 
ing and scouring trades is obtained by the 
distillation and filtration of the wash water. 
The raw grease, or suint, can be taken from 
the wool also by the use of gasoline, ether, 
When the 
simply washed with soap and alkaline car- 
the 


and 


or earbonie disulphide. wool is 


wash water is treated centri- 


the 
from the water. 


bonates, 


fugally grease is thus separated 


The suint is of a yellow or 


brown color and possesses an unpleasant 
odor. Its melting point is from 39 degs. to 
421, degs. 

By distillation, raw grease is converted 


into a product composed of cholesterin and 


free sebacie acid. From this the more com- 


pletely purified unguent known as_ lanolin 


is obtained, there being various processes, 
some of them patented, for effecting this 
result. 

According to one German process the wool 
fat is boiled with hot acetone or with ben- 
zine or other solvents for fats. The solvent 
is then eliminated by distillation. One Ger- 
man patent provides for the addition of the 
concentrated solution of common salt to the 
grease in solution, whereby the separation 
of the grease from its accompanying mater- 
ials is facilitated. After purification the 
grease is treated with alkalines and the soap 
thus formed is then dissolved in alcohol, and 
the pure grease removed therefrom. 

This pure grease, or lanolin, now contains 
about 25 per cent. of N,O. It saponifies with 
difficulty, does not become rancid, and can 
take up 110 per cent of H,O without 
much loss of consistency. Lanolin is easily 
absorbed by the skin, and hence its value. 

A recent German patent provides for the 
separation of wool grease into two parts, 
the one absorbing water easily and the other 
This sep- 


possessing the opposite quality. 


aration is brought about by passing the 
grease in some manner over animal char- 


absorbs what is 


coal. The called 
lanogen, which is thereupon extracted by 


charcoal 


aleohol, or benzine, with a 5 to 10 per cent. 
alcohol. 

—— 
ROASTING BEEF AND PORK. 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you be good enough to describe under 
your “Practical Points for the Trade” the 
roasting of meats in packinghouses in a port- 
able oven? Or is it necessary to have a brick 
oven? Can you tell us about what shrinkage 
occurs in roasting pork? 


addition of 


We should say that a steel oven would 
be preferable to a brick oven for cooking 
meats, the that should 
commence at the highest temperature until 
“sealed”; then the temperature is reduced to 
a point where the meat will cook through 
without burning. A steel oven is easier to 
control than a brick oven, and consequently 
different temperatures are more quickly ar- 


for reason meats 


rived at. 

Shrinkage in roasting pork will run from 
12 to 15 per cent., perhaps more, according 
to quality and time of the cooking operation. 
Fresh pork, of course, should always be thor- 
therein 


oughly cooked, no “rare” condition 


being admissible. 
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“BOSS” ELECTRIC-DRIVER DEVICES. 

The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company 
have just mailed their friends and patrons 
illustrations with description of their latest 
“Boss” machines, with electric motors direct 
connected. These outfits have proven a great 
success and the firm reports a large demand 
for them. The “Boss” electric equipments 
are “units.” They take up little space and 
can be started and stopped instantly. 

Besides their electric-equipped “Boss” silent 
cutters, “Boss” meat mixers and “Boss” 
pneumatic stuffers, they now offer the trade 
their electric-driven “Boss” hog scrapers, 
“Boss” hog hoists, “Boss” back fat skinners, 


“Boss” belly rollers, “Boss” beef hoists and 
“Boss” lard agitators. They make a spe- 


cialty of not only equipping their “Boss” 
machines with electric motors, but also any 
other machines used regularly by the trade. 
Butchers or packers interested in new ma- 
chines will find it to their interest to com- 
municate with The Cincinnati Butchers’ Sup- 
ply Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
2, 


——“—_—__ 


BRECHT FLEXIBLE BACON HANGER. 


The demand for the Brecht Patented Flex- 
ible Bacon Hanger has been very great since 


it was first offered to the bacon smokers. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


FOR PURCHASING DEPARTMENTS 


WHY YOU SHOULD KEEP A FILE. 


In connection with the practical trade in- 
formation published every week on page 20, 
The National Provisioner is frequently in 
receipt of letters from subscribers who recall 
having seen something interesting or im- 
portant in a previous issue of this publica- 
tion, but they have mislaid the copy and 
want the information repeated. The Na- 
tional Provisioner offers the suggestion that 
if every interested subscriber would keep a 
file of The National Provisioner he would 
be able to look up a reference at once on 
any matter which might come up, and thus 
avoid delay. A carefully-arranged index of 
the important items appearing in our col- 
umns is published every six months, and 
with this and a binder which The National 
Provisioner will furnish, the back numbers 
of the papers may be neatly kept and quickly 
referred to for information. The binder is 
finished in red and black leather, with gold 
lettering, and sells for $1.25. It may be 
had upon application to The National Pro- 
visioner, 116 Nassau street, New York. 


fe 


“BEAUTY” BUTCHERS’ FIXTURES. 


Quality leads the world. 
of quality can 


Only with goods 
manufacturers win a world- 





WY. 


NEW 





STYLE BRECHT BACON HANGER 


SUSPENSION LOOP, 


WITH 


The first year more than 300,000 were sold. 
Recently the Brecht Company commenced 
the manufacture of a new style, intended for 
the use of packers who prefer to hang the 
strips in single rows between the arms of 
smokehouse instead of on each arm. 
The original style of the Brecht Flexible 
Bacon Hanger has a hook in the center that 
engages a smoke stick or one arm of the 
smokehouse tree. With this old style hanger 
the strips that are thicker and heavier on 
one edge hang a little “lop-sided,” thus the 
inspiration to make a hanger with the loop 
suspension to both the 


trees, 


engage arms of 


smokehouse tree. 

Preference of designs is furnished to pur- 
chasers from the main house of the Brecht 
Company, St. from the branches 
in New York, Denver and San Francisco. 


Louis, or 


——%—_— 


BRECHT EQUIPS SANITARY MARKETS. 

The Brecht Company’s Denver branch has 
finished installing a complete up-to-date mar- 
ket for the Shelley Cold Storage Company of 
Shelley, Idaho. The installation consists of 
fixtures, machinery and a cold storage room 
taken care of by a Brecht two-ton improved 
enclosed circulating system. The 
Brecht refrigerating plants are gaining popu- 
larity every day, and the Denver and San 
Francisco branches are especially busy in- 
stalling them. The Western meat dealers 
are intensely alive to the idea of sanitary 
markets. 


brine 


REGULAR STYLE BRECHT BACON HANGER 
WITIT CENTER SUSPENSION HOOK. 


wide The Cincinnati Butchers’ 
Supply Company, manufacturers of butchers’ 
and packers’ machines, appliances and fix- 
tures, have earned their reputation by the 
high quality of 


reputation. 


their manufactured goods. 
During April this firm equipped the market 
of Williams Bros., Kokomo, Ind., with dis- 
play wall cases and refrigerator counters, all 
cooled by ice machines, on which they re- 
ceived the following recommendation: 


Kokomo, Ind., April 22, 1911. 
The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: The erection of wall case and 
refrigerator counter by your Mr. Lucas has 
been completed. We are highly pleased with 
the cases and more than pleased with the 
workmanship and manner they have been 
installed. We accept same as satisfactory in 
every particular. 


Respectfully, 
WILLIAMS BROS. 
(Signed) J. E. W. 


LIVESTOCK AND MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Increased meat supplies at the important 
packing centers are indicated by the official 
reports from these points -for the menth of 
May and for the year to that time, as com- 
pared to similar periods of 1910. Receipts of 
cattle for May at eight important points 
were about 50,000 greater than a year ago, 
receipts of hogs about 600,000 more, and re- 
ceipts of sheep and lambs about 200,000 more 
than May, 1910. 

For the five months of the year, as com- 
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pared to a similar period of 1910, marketing 
of cattle at these eight points was only 
about 20,000 greater than the previous year. 
Marketing of hogs was nearly two and a 
quarter million head in excess of the previous 
year, while sheep and lamb receipts were 
about a million head greater. 

A synopsis of the official reports from 
these eight centers, showing receipts for May, 
compared to the similar period of 1910, is as 
follows: 








Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Chicago ...... 245,788 66,199 634,762 375,095 
Kansas City 133,601 8,397 355,660 172,166 
CO veseaks SE BRS Pisces 256,497 117,126 
St. Louis i ner 274,901 98,533 
St. Joseph .... 2,467 175,666 55,290 
Sioux City 28,329 1,738 154,428 7,008 
St. Paul 20,049 14,084 87,651 8,933 
Fort Worth 55,585, 8,651 44,684 33,001 
Tot. May, ’11. 677,790 101,536 1,984,249 £67,152 
Tot. May, ’10. 625,294 110,843 1,382,082 655,528 


Receipts for the five months compare as 
follows: 








Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Chicago ...... 1,147,692 256,004 3,146,430 1,751,143 
Kansas City .. 697,487 48,976 1,413,596 892,085 
Omaha ....... 425,859 *...... 1,121,070 702,531 
St. Louis -. 305,694 *...... 1,226,548 351,311 
St. Joseph 179,475 14,880 780,846 313,385 
Sioux City 171,486 10,212 567,052 53,490 
Ot. TO odcess 112,691 54,826 426,320 87,751 
Fort Worth 262,986 49,022 259,676 75,432 
Tl. 4 mos. °11.3,303,370 433,920 8,941,538 4,227,129 
Tl. 4 mos. ’10.3,281,053 391,470 6,721,587 3,204,823 


*Calves not separately reported. 


MERE IMITATORS SELDOM SUCCEED. 


Imitations are always cheap representa- 
tions of the real thing. Few retailers suc- 
ceed who are satisfied to imitate others in- 
stead of proceeding to give their business 
originality and individuality. An imitation 
diamond is a cheap counterfeit of the real 
thing, and every other imitation can be 
classed in the same way. 

Thousands of men have made a success of 
business, and thousands of others have 
worked for them until they could exactly 
copy every detail, and then gone into busi- 
ness for themselves and made a failure. 
They are seldom able to understand why 
they failed, but the imitation diamond fails 
to fill the place of the genuine very long 
without detection, and the imitation retailer 
is in the same class. He may be able to 
work for another until he absorbs a lot of 
good business principles which can later be 
applied to a business of his own, with cer- 
tain modifications and additions to suit his 
own conditions, but he must be an originator 
to really succeed. 





It may be the fact that the imitator gives 
so much of his thought to exactly following 
out some other man’s plan, that he loses the 
main point at issue, and thus fails at the 
end, and it may be that his business condi- 
tions vary enough from the other business to 
make imitation of the other impractical. But 
cne thing is sure, he cannot make good by 
copying others nearly as easily as though he 
devoted his time to originating something of 
his own. 


— 
Watch the “Wanted” page for business 
chances. 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 


Uhrichsville, O.—The Uhrichsville Ice 
Company has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $25,000 by T. E. Cooper and 
others. 

Coolville, O.—R. J. Dora and others have 
incorporated the Coolville Creamery Company 
with a capital stock of $5,000. 

Rochester, N. Y.—The Crystal Lake Ice 
Company has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $5,000 by G. H. Werner, E. 
Morris and H. L. Jesserer. 

Baltimore, Md.—The Maryland Cold Stor- 
age and Manufacturing Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000 
by E. C. Cook, J. C. Leib and others. 

Houston, Tex.—The Eureka Ice Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $5,000 by W. H. Kirkland, C. W. Fellows 


“and others. 


ICE NOTES. 
Auburn, N. Y.—A storehouse occupied by 


the W. N. Henderson Ice Company has been 
badly damaged by fire. 

Boston, Mass.—The Quincy Market Cold 
Storage & Warehouse Company is offering 
shareholders the right to subscribe for 2,000 
additional shares of stock at $100 per share, 
subscriptions to be payable in full August 1. 
The new stock is issued to make additions 
to plant and equipment. 

Johnstown, Pa.—The stockholders and di- 
rectors of the Sanitary Ice & Cold Storage 
Company and the Johnstown Sanitary Dairy 
Company held their annual meetings last 
week and elected officers. Both boards of 
directors were re-elected and these, at their 
reorganization meeting, re-elected the officers 
in every instance, except that of the presi- 
dency of the Sanitary Ice & Cold Storage 
Company, to which place Vice-President W. 
E. Matthews was elevated. The officers of the 
Johnstown Sanitary Dairy Company now 
are: F. W. Otto, president, and Dr. J. B. 
Woodruff, vice-president. The officers of the 
Sanitary Ice & Cold Storage Company are: 
Dr. W. E. Matthews, president, and W. B. 
Gerber, vice-president. Attorney William 
Williams is secretary of both concerns. 

Saltimore, Md.—The Pratt Light and Cold 
Storage Company will improve its plant at 
17 and 19 East Pratt street. About $150,000 
will be expended in remodeling the buildings. 
A short time ago the company bought from 
Russo Brothers the large five-story building 
formerly known as the old Mason. cracker 
plant. The warehouse now occupied by the 
company and the one recently purchased will 
be made into one. 

Starke, Fla—The ice plant of Wall 
Brothers has been entirely destroyed by fire. 

Live Oak, Fla.—Prof. L. B. Edwards has 
purchased Captain W. J. Hillman’s interest 
in the Lyle & Hillman ice plant in this city, 
and the firm name has been changed to Lyle 
& Edwards. 

Minneapolis, 
Company 


Minn.—The Minnesota Ice 
has purchased the Boston Ice Com- 
pany’s plant and business. 


Elizabeth, N. J.—The Alexian Hospital 
has had installed a 10-ton ice machine. 
Darlington, S. C.—The Carolina Ice and 


Packing Company will increase its capital 
stock from $35,000 to $50,000 and install a 
refrigerating room for meats. The capacity 
of ice plant will be increased from 30 to 50 
tons. 

Columbia, Tenn.—P. Whitaker & Son will 
install an ice and refrigeration plant in con- 
nection with their ice cream factory. 

Canadian, Tex.—A 10-ton ice plant will be 
erected by John Faulkner of Hutchinson, Kan. 





—fo-—_— 


AN INVESTIGATION OF EGGS. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has recently 
authorized an investigation which will be of 
great importance to the egg trade as well as 
to consumers; namely, a study of frozen and 
dried eggs and egg products. The secretary 
hopes that such an investigation will not oniy 
remove commercial egg products from the 
field of contention, but that it will also put 
the industry on a far better basis than has 
existed in the past. A co-operative plan of 
work with the industry itself has been proven 
to be the best and quickest way for the 
utilization for facts as 


betterment of such 


the present research will bring out; and, 
therefore, that is the basis on which it will 
be conducted. 

In all essentials the work in the egg pack- 
ing houses, storage houses, etc., will follow 
the spirit of the co-operative study of the 
handling of poultry and eggs which has been 
several 


carried on by the department for 


years and which has penetrated to every 
branch of the poultry industry and has been 
of great benefit in introducing better methods 
of handling, thereby improving the product 
and lessening waste. 

That the investigation of broken out eggs 
may be on the broadest possible lines and 
furnish results which can be accepted with- 
out question by both the pure food authorities 
and the industry the secretary has arranged 
to have the work done simultaneously by 
both the Bureau of Animal Industry and the 
Bureau of Chemistry. The two bureaus will 
work independently, though along the same 
lines and with frequent conferences that every 
packer in touch with the investigators of 
either bureau may receive promptly any sug- 
that 
periments have proven to be advantageous. 


gestions or recommendations their ex- 


Both bureaus will probably have headquar- 
western 


ters in the egg producing country, 
where the greater part of the scientific work 
done. 


will be The practical work with the 


egg breakers will be done with them in their 
own houses under commercial conditions. It 
is probable that the work will be under way 
before the middle of June. 

The work under the auspices of the Bureau 
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of Animal Industry will be in charge of Dr. 
John R. Mohler, while Dr. M. E. Pennington, 
who is already in charge of the poultry and 
egg handling investigations, will take charge 
of the work for the Bureau of Chemistry. 





——%o 
VAPORS IN REFRIGERATION. 

In a discussion on superheated vapors em- 
ployed in refrigeration, prepared for the re- 
cent International Refrigeration Congress at 
Vienna, Dr. J. E. Siebel refers to the deduc- 
tion laid down in his treatises on the thermo- 
dynamics of vapors, namely, that many 
saturated vapors are more efficient, under 
certain available temperatures for power 
producing, than superheated vapors, and that 
from this it might be inferred that super- 
heated vapors are more efficient for refrig- 
erating purposes since in accordance with 
thermodynamatic theories the refrigerating 
and power producing efficiency of a medium 
stand in a kind of reciprocal relation to one 
another. 

All theoretical conclusions, Dr. Siebel held, 
give a preponderance of argument in favor 
of superheating in the stage. 
“Yet contrary to results, 
showing an advantage for dry compression, 
we find that practical tests conducted in a 
refrigerating plant on a large scale, as a 


compression 


these theoretical 


rule, show a slight increase in efficiency for 


wet compression. However, it should be re- 
membered that the most successful operation 
of refrigerating plants implies also a prompt 
action which cannot take 
place if the ammonia enters the condenser 


in a superheated condition. 


of the condenser, 


is essential that the am- 
fed to the compres- 
sor in a wet condition, or some liquid am- 


“To avoid this it 
monia must be either 
monia must be added during compression, or 
artificial external means for cooling the com- 
pressor, or the ammonia, must be employed. 
Leaving water jacket and oil injections out 
of consideration, it follows that the preven- 
tion of excessive superheating in the com- 
pressor is best accomplished by injecting the 
proper amount of liquid ammonia into the 
compressor from the liquid receiver, or if 
arrangements permit it, from that part of 
the condenser in which the ammonia has just 
become liquid.” 

The 
practical experiments, it was added. lead to 
that 
harmonized by operating the am- 


conflict between the theoretical and 


the conclusion they may be most ef- 
ficiently 
monia refrigerating machine during the suc- 
tion and compression stage with dry, super- 
heated and saturated vapor successively.-— 


Ice and Refrigeration. 
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ATLANTA, Morrow Transfer & Storage Co. 

BALTIMORE, Jos. S. Wernig. 

BIRMINGHAM, Kates Transfer & Storage Co. 

BOSTON, 120 Milk St., Chas. P. Duffee. 

BUFFALO, Keystone Warehouse Co. 

CHICAGO, F. C. Schapper, Wakem & McLaughlin 

CINCINNATI, Pan Handle Storage Warehouse, 
The Burger Bros. Co. 

CLEVELAND, General Cartage & Storage Co., 
Henry Bollinger. 

DETROIT, Riverside Storage & Cartage Co., 
Ltd., Newman Bros, Inc. 

DALLAS, Oriental Oil Co. 

FORT WORTH, Western Warehouse Co. 

HOUSTON, Texas Warehouse Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Railroad Transfer Co. 

JACKSONVILLE, St. Elmo, W. Acosta. 

KANSAS CITY, Crutcher Warehouse Co. 

LIVERPOOL, Peter R. McQuie & Son. 

LOS ANGELES, United Iron Works. 

LOUISVILLE, Louisville Public Warehouse Co. 


obtained from the following: 


MEMPHIS, Patterson Transfer Co. 

MILWAUKEE, Central Warehouse. 

MEXICO, D. F., Ernst O. Heinsdorf. 

NEWARK, Brewers’ & Bottlers’ Supply Co. 

NEW ORLEANS, Iron Warehouses. 

NEW YORK, Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 
Shipley Construction & Supply Co. 

NORFOLK, Nottingham & Wrenn Co. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, O. K. Transfer & Storage Co. 

PHILADELPHIA, Henry Bower Chemical Mfg. Co. 

PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania Transfer Co., Ltd., 
Mueller & Kusen. 

PROViDENCE, Rhode Island Warehouse Co. 

ROCHESTER, Rochester Carting Co. 

ST. LOUIS, McPheeters Warehouse Co., Pilsbry- 
Becker Eng. & Sup. Co. 

SAVANNAH, Benton Transfer Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO, United Iron Works. 

SPOKANE, United Iron Works. 

SEATTLE, United Iron Works. 

TOLEDO, Moreton Truck & Storage Co. 

WASHINGTON, Littlefield, Alvord & Co. 








HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., 29th St. and Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 








PACKER BRIEFS FILED. 


The John 8S. Miller, senior 
counsel for J. Ogden Armour, Arthur Meeker 
and Thomas J. 


brief on which 


Connors, who were indicted 


with others, bases his argument for a re- 


hearing of the motion to quash the indict- 
ments, was filed recently in Judge Carpen- 


ter’s division of the United State District 
Court at Chicago. Mr. Miller relied on the 
two recent decisions of the United States 


Supreme Court in the Standard Oil and Amer- 
ican Tobacco companies cases, which give new 
constructions to certain sections of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law, to uphold their conten- 
tions. In all three briefs were filed by coun- 
sel. Mr. Miller’s is divided into four parts, 
and says: 


“The Supreme Court has settled that the 
contracts, combinations or conspiracies de- 
clared to be illegal by section 1 of the Sher- 
man act are only those by which an undue 
restraint of interstate or foreign commerce is 
brought about; and that the measure to be 
used to determine whether, in a given case, 
the particular act or acts are within the 
denunciation of the Sherman act, is the 
standard rule of reason. In other words, un- 
reasonableness, in its broadest sense, under 
ail the facts and circumstances of the par- 
ticular case, @ the test of unlawfulness.” 

“The Sapreme Court makes it clear that 


the Sherman act itself gives no definition 
and fixed no standard of criminality for 


specific cases, but delegates that function 
to the tribunal—court or jury—hearing the 


case, to fix the standard in the light of reason. 

“The validity of the penal provisions of 
sections 1 and 2 of the Sherman act is not 
determined by decisions of the Supreme Court 
sustaining and enforcing in civil suits the 
remedies provided by sections 4 and 7. 

As to Criminal Prosecution. 

“If the Sherman act is sufficient to sustain 
a criminal prosecution in any case, the in- 
dictment here is not sufficient under the con- 
struction of that act by the Supreme Court 
in the Standard Oil case. 

“It is plain that this spirit and purpose of 
protecting trade for the purpose of fostering 
and promoting it, which is expressed in the 
title of the act, can only be adequately car- 
ried out through the broad jurisdiction con- 
ferred upon the Cireuit courts by section 4 
of the act. The power to enjoin is exercised 
by pointing out to persons engaged in inter- 
state commerce the specific lines between 
legality and illegality, and restraining them 
from a_ specific defined course of conduct 
plainly laid down to them as within the spirit 
and purpose of the prohibitions of the act. 
It permits that to be done which the chief 
justice said orally in deciding the tobacco case 
was necessary to do, viz.: ‘To take the knife 
of the surgeon and carve out the diseased 
tissue, without doing harm to any vital part.’ 


Act Is Indefinite. 


“On the other hand, for the prosecutors 
and criminal courts and juries to try to en- 
force this law by criminal prosecutions is 








YORK 


AMMONIA FITTINGS 


ARE THE BEST 


that it is possible to make, 
and owing to the special melt- 
ing and annealing furnaces 
with which our foundry is 
equipped, are nearly double 
the tensile strength of those 
made in the ordinary way. 


All of our Ammonia Valves 
are so constructed that a 
sealed back seat is formed 


when the stem is raised, thus 
enabling it to be readily re- 
packed without shutting down 
or pumping out. 

Main Office and Works: 


YORK, PA. 
Western Office: Monadnock Bldg, Chicago 
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IIs 69 '9'04 450-00 Ray State Const. & Supply @., SS Broad St. 
NEW YORK... .Shipley Const. & Supply Co., 72 Trinity Place 
PHILADELPHIA.Central Const. & Supply Co., 140 N. Tenth St 
PITTSBURG... .Greenwood Const. & Supply Co., 337 Water St 
BUFFALO....... Wegner Machine Co., Perry & Mississippi Sts. 
is bas ne0G0e Wa keeueemitand Ceveland Ice Machine Co. 
CINCINNATI....... Queen City Supply Co., Elm & Pearl Sts 


8ST. LOUIS. .Pilsbry-Becker Eng. & Supply Co., 200 N. Main St. 





CHICAGO...... Westerlin & Campbell Co., 26-28 N. Clinton St. 
Po) ) ee York Manufacturing Co., 18 S. Forsyth St 
NEW ORLEANS ........... ..-Rantz & Big . 736 Conti St. 
HOUSTON.........York Manufacturing Co., 710 Franklyn Ave. 
LOS ANGELES..... United Iron Works, 151 N. Los Angeles St. 
Co Perr United Tron Works, 2d & Jefferson Sts. 

United Iron Works, 508 First Ave., So 
eee United Iron Works, R. R, & Stevens Sts, 








Want a_ good position? Watch the 


“Wanted” page for the chances offered there. 
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We are supplying Refrigerator 
Doors to all the big packers in this 
country. Ask Armour, Swift, Sulz- 
berger & Sons Co., Taft Packing Co., 
E. H. Stanton & Co.—or look through 
their plants and see for yourself! 
Then write us for catalogues and 


prices. 


JONES COLD STORE DOOR CO. 


Hagerstown, Maryland 
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to strike the trade in a vital part; it is to 
strangle or shackle interstate trade. Because 
it is clear that no more effective restraint of 
trade could be sgcured, no greater check could 
be put on the enterprise on which the pros- 
perity of the country depends, than by com- 
pelling the interstate trade and commerce of 
the country to be carried on under the menace 
and danger of criminal prosecutions of per- 
sons engaged in it under a blind, indefinite 
criminal statute, the terms and applications 
of which, in any particular case, is not to 
be found within the four corners of the act, 
or to be in any way discovered when the 
contract or transaction is entered into, but 
is to be first marked out by the court and 
jury according to their light of reason, when 
the criminal charge is tried, and to be first 
known when the verdict of the jury has been 
returned. 

“We maintain that however the counts of 
the indictment may be fairly looked at, they 
do not aver facts showing a criminal viola- 
tion of the Sherman act within the construc- 
tion of that act laid down by the Supreme 
Court in the Standard Oil and Tobacco cases. 
With all the epithets and conclusions put 
into the indictments—whether ignored, as the 
rule we have cited requires, or given effect— 
we maintain that these counts do not charge 
criminal acts or crimes. 

“Under the decisions of the Supreme Court 
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above referred to, the alleged acts, agree- 
ments, combinations, restraints of trade, etc., 
charged in these indictments are not averred 
or shown to be, and are not, undue or unrea- 
sonable restraints of trade, or crimes within 
the provisions of the Sherman act.” 

In the brief filed by George T. Bucking- 
ham and M. W. Borders, counsel for Edward 
Morris and Louis Heyman, it is asserted that 
the decision of the Supreme Court shows 
that not every combination in restraint of 
trade is illegal, and that the terms “restraint 
of trade” and “monopoly” are to be read and 
measured in the light of the evils that were 
intended to be met, by the prohibition of 
injury to the public and to competitors. 

Because the term “unreasonable” is so wide 
and comprehensive and therefore indefinite 
in its meaning, it is argued, no one can know 
in advance whether any given conduct will or 
will not fall within the statute, and that 
this uncertainty and indefiniteness render the 
act bad as to its criminal application. 

In conclusion, upon this point the brief 
reads: 

“In other words, the word ‘unreasonable’ 
as applied to restraint of trade, defines 
ulterior boundaries, and each specific act or 
contract is to be judged ‘in the light of rea- 


son’ within those boundaries, as to whether 
or not it does transgress the law. A man 
may not know in advance whether his acts 








A BELVIDERE DOOR CONTROLLER 


Will keep your Refrigerator Doors closed absolutely tight 
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are legal or illegal. The ‘test of reason’ is a 
variable test, not in itself a fixed standard, 
but which only affords boundaries within 
which a variable and mutable standard is set 
up in each particular case. 

“Tt is entirely clear from all decisions that 
this standard is too indefinite to be made 
the basis of criminal prosecution. We insist 
that, in the light of this recent and author- 
itative decision, the Sherman act is too in- 
definite for enforcement in a criminal case.” 

Similar arguments are contained in the 
third brief prepared by Moritz Rosenthal on 
behalf of other defendants. 


i 


There are plenty of men out of employ- 
ment, but a good packinghouse man _ need 
mever be idle if he makes use of the 
“Wanted” department of The National 
Provisioner. 
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Then 
install 
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Ask Us for this Little Green Book 


It gives lots of good information about Anhydrous Ammonia; explains various tests; 
contains suggestions for the care and operation of ice machines; gives testimonials from 
users of Armour’s Anhydrous Ammonia, who attest its superiority and uniform 
reliability; its purity, dryness and volatile qualities. 

Our methods of making eliminate every atom of moisture and foreign substance. 
Made from raw material, STRICTLY MINERAL in its origin. Greatest in cold-pro- 
ducing and ice-making power. Every cylinder must stand the most rigid and severe of 
tests. Guaranteed subject to your test before using. 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, pork and beef by the 


Waiting Markets—Narrow Fluctuations— 
Trade Quiet—Distribution Limited—Hog 
Movement Good—Buyers Show Caution— 
Export Interest Moderate. 

The changes in the future market the past 


week have been very narrow. Prices have 


made a-little gain but the improvement has 
been so slight that a change of sentiment 
would readily have caused a loss of the ad- 


vance. The trade is not taking any stand in 
the market, and is apparently shaping its 


operations to cover necessities from day to 
day or for very limited period. The buying 
by domestic interests is of course absorbing 
a very large amount of product as shown by 
the immense and the 
moderate increases in the stocks for the past 
fact that 
shows that 

taking care of the production. 


packing returns 


month. The stocks did increase, 


however, distribution was not 

While some were disposed to look upon 
this situation as a bearish one, it was capable 
The fact that the 
receipts of hogs have been so heavy since 
March Ist and that the stocks 
has been so comparatively small shows that 


of two interpretations. 
increase in 


the lower prices have resulted in avery 


marked increase in the volume of the distribu- 


T. M. SINGLAIR & CO. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 








PORK PACKERS 
BEEF SHIPPERS 





CARLOADS OR MIXED CARS 





DRESSED BEEF, BEEF CUTS. 
FRESH PORK, MUTTON, ETC. 
CURED HAMS, BACON, SHOULDERS. 
PURE LARDS, VARIOUS GRADES. 
FERTILIZERS,GREASE,BONES,ETC. 


CAPACITY, 6,000 HOGS in 10 HOURS 





barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


tion compared with last year. With the 
price of lard about two-thirds of that of a 
year ago, the actual consumption has been 
increased although the gains in lard stocks 
have been relatively heavier than the gain 
in pork and meats. The pork market is also 
about two-thirds of last year’s prices. Ribs, 
which for a long time followed the decline 
very slowly, are also down to about two- 
thirds of last year’s basis. 

The decline in the price of live hogs has 
been, if anything, somewhat more pronounced. 
The average price the past week of 
compared with $9.48 per hundred a year ago. 


$5.97 


Prices not only for hogs but for product are 
than the 
about 50c. per hundred lower than the aver- 
In fact all kinds 
of livestock are relatively low. 


lower recent average. Hogs are 
age for the past nine years. 
The average 
price of cattle for the past week was just 
about the nine year average; 
the 


jambs slightly under. 


sheep were 20 


per cent. under nine year average, and 

The trade has not been disposed of late to 
take any radical position in the future mar- 
ket. The statement of the stock of product 
was considered bearish enough to cause a 
after the 
first of the month, but the selling failed to 
The 


movement of hogs, on the other hand, have 


moderate selling movement right 


carry the market into new low ground. 


been sufficiently heavy to check any advane 
ing tendency so that the situation has been 
the 
market has shown a tendency to drift from 


without very distinctive feature, and 


day to day awaiting development which 


would give a clew to the next broad move- 
ment of values. 


There are at present a 
are talking confidentially of a sufficiently 
heavy movement of hogs this summer to pre- 


cipitate another liquidating movement which 


good many who 


will carry values to a very low figure com- 
pared with the quotations now prevailing. 
Such position, however, does not seem to 
bring much support, and the result of this 
lack of aggressiveness on the bear side is to 
make a situation devoid of speculative in- 
terest, and one in which movement of values 
is narrow, as bulls seem to equally lack con- 
fidence. 

The receipts of hogs at six leading points 
the past week were nearly 50 per cent. larger 
than last year. The receipts are heavy at 
all points. The movement does not seem to 
have as yet been influenced by the feed stuff 
situation, although the advance in the price of 
feed stuffs and the recent reports of damage 
have not been without some influence on the 
market. With hogs last year selling in the 


neighborhood of 916ec., corn at Chicago 
was slightly under 60c. This year, with 


the price of hogs slightly under 6c. a Ib., 
the recent advance in corn has carried it up 
to nearly an equal basis with the price of 
hogs. There is, therefore. very much less in- 
centive to feed hogs this year than there 
was last from the relative position of the feed 
stuffs and of live hog prices. The recent ex- 
citement in oats has carried that market to 
the same price as last year, and mill feeds 
are also about the same price as last year. 
The influence of this change in the relative 
price of feed stuffs is reflected possibly in 
the lighter weights for the hogs now being 
The average last week at the West 
was 238 Ibs., against 243 Ibs. the previous 
week and 241 Ibs. last year. 

The packing of hogs the past week was 
heavy, amounting to 615,000, against 560,U00 
the previous week, and 450,000 last year. 


received. 





They 
surface. 

Besides being neat to look at, 
tically time-proof. 

Made in units, rows, tiers or 





Yeur Men Have Just As Good a Right As You 


to a clean and easily cleanable place to hang their clothing. 


PEN-DAR STEEL LOCKERS will keep them contented 


are built of expanded metal and sheet steel, 
they 


groups. 
and with hooks, shelf, lock and number plate. 
Write for Catalog. 


EDWARD DARBY & SONS €0., Inc. 





and present a smooth, attractive 


are fire-proof, vermin-proof, germ-proof and prac- 


Every locker furnished handsomely finished 


Illustration shows design No. 230. 


234 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








KINGAN & GO., 


LTO., 


PORK and BEEF 
PACKERS, 


INDIANAPOLIS, - - IND. 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK, Manhattan Market. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 787-741 Cowhill St. 
BALTIMORE, MD., 355 North St. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 1121-1122 Penn Ave. 
COLUMBUS, 0., 418 N. High St. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., 530-542 E, Bay St. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








What ts Indian Brand Curing Salt? 








moved). 


in Hot Weather.” 





It is a combination of Saltpetre, Sugar, and Salt, compounded in 
such a way as to make pickle as clear as crystal (all impurities being re- 
Will cure meat better, and prevent all kinds of sausage from 
turning green in very hot weather. 
Guaranteed under the Pure Food Laws, and for sale by all dealers. 
Write for booklet, “How to Keep Sausage from Turning Green 


The Pittsburg Butchers & Packers Supply Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Since March 1 the packing has been 7,440,000, 


against 5,275,000 last year. 
BEEF.—The market is 
prices showing but little 


$12.50@13; extra 
PORK. 


very quiet 
change. 


with 


Quoted : 
Family, $13@13.50; mess, $12@12.50; packet, 


India mess, $19.50@20. 
The demand is quiet 


with prices 


showing but slight change for the week. Mess 
is quoted at $17.75@18; clear, $16@$16.50; 


family, $18@ 19.50. 
LARD.—The market 


shows a little 


better 


tone, and prices have improved moderately 


»; Middle 


during the week. 


West, $8.3008.40: Western, 
Continent, $8.65: South American, 
Brazil, kegs, $10.70; compound 


(a 7% Cc. 


City steam, $7.87! 
$8.85; 


lard, 


refined 
$9.70 ; 


7%, 








SEE PAGE 87 FOR FRIDAY'’S MARKETS. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


Exports of hog products from New York 


reported up to Wednesday, June 


BACON.— Antwerp, 
Amsterdam, Holland, 
gen, Norway. 18,860 
France, 68,534 Ibs.; 
6.468 lIbs.: Colon. 
men, Norway, 3,251 


Belgium, 
15.702 


Ibs.; 


lbs. ; 


Scotland, 
58,807 lbs.; 


73.304 Ibs.; 
Hamilton, W. L., 





Christiania, 


Panama, 6,801 Ibs.; 


Guantanamo, 
2,325 lbs.; 


, 1911. 
85,500 
Ibs. : 


lbs.; 
Ber- 


Bordeaux, 
Norway, 


Dram- 
Gibraltar, Spain, 
8,000 Ibs.; Genoa, Italy, 106,682 Ibs.; 


Glasgow, 


Cuba, 
Havre, 


THE NATIONAL 


France, 137,152 lbs.; Hull, England, 35,427 
Ibs.; Havana, Cuba, 47,492 Ibs.; Liverpool, 
England, 1,263,018 Ibs.;: London, England, 
5,870 lbs.; Marseilles, France, 28,301 Ibs.; 
Matanzas, W. I., 49,850 lbs.; Monrovia, 
Africa, 7,774 lbs.; Naples, Italy, 22,755 Ibs.; 
Para, Brazil, 2.750 lbs.; Pernambuco,, Brazil, 
7.150 Ibs.; Port Limon, C. R., 777 lbs.; Rot- 
terdam, Holland, 299,992 Ibs.; St. Johns, N. 
F., 1,102 Ibs.; Vera Cruz, Mexico, 2,820 lbs.; 
Wasa, Russia, 12,601 Ibs. 

HAMS.—Antwerp, Belgium, 366,450 Ibs.; 
Antilla, , 6,051 lbs.; Barbados, W. 
3.222 lbs.; Bordeaux, France, 3,563 Ibs.; Chris- 
tiania, Norway, 32,674 Ibs.: Colon, Panama, 
6.147 lbs.; Demerara, British Guiana, 3,162 
Ibs.; Glasgow, Scotland, 280,263 Ibs.; Guan- 
tanamo, Cuba, 7,103 Ibs.; Guadeloupe, W. L, 
7.289 Ibs.; Hamburg, Germany, 6,596 Ibs.; 
Hamilton, W. L., 6,687 Ibs.; Hull, England, 
201,379 Ilbs.; Havana, Cuba, 10,888 Ibs.; King- 
ston, W. I., 755 Ibs.; Liverpool, England, 827,- 


604 Ibs.; London, England, 88,771 Ibs.; Mon- 
rovia, Africa, 5,020 lIbs.; Matanzas, W. L., 
16,539 lbs.; Manchester, England, 7.883 Ibs.; 


Macoris, 8S. D., 3,445 lbs.; Neweastle, England, 
5.442 Ibs.; Port Antonio, W. I., 598 Ibs.; Port 
au Prince, W. L., 2,185 Ibs.; Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, 15,269 Ibs.; St. Croix, W. I., 1,742 Ibs.; 
St. Johns, N. F., 6,953 lbs.; Southampton, 
England, 43,641 Ibs.; Surinam, Dutch Guiana, 
13.928 |bs.; Trinidad, W. I., 702 Ibs. 
LARD.—Amsterdam, Holland, 24,661 Ibs.; 





EXPORTS SHOWN BY STEAMERS. 


Exports of commodities from New York to foreign ports for the week ending Satur- 


day, June 3, 


Steamer and Destination. 


Cedric, Liverpool 
Lusitania, Liverpool 
*Minnewaska. London 
*New York, Southampton 
*Furnessia, Glasgow 
Rossetta, Manchester 
Pennsylvania, Hamburg 
Cleveland, Hamburg 
{yndam, Rotterdam 
Vaderland, Antwerp 
Michigan, Antwerp 
Kronprinzessin Cecilie, 
Bremen, Bremen 
Niagara, Havre 
Chicago, Havre . 

La Lorraine, Havre 
Duca d’Aosta, Mediterranean 
Prinzess Irene, Mediterranean 
Pannonia, Mediterranean. 


Bremen 


Total 
Last week 
Same time in 1910 


oll 


Cake. 
Bags. 


357 


2865 
4199 
9760 


11092 


28183 
23666 
19863 


1911, as shown by Williams & Terhune’s report, are as follows: 


Bacon 
Cottonseed and 

Oil Cheese. Ilams. Tallow. Beef. Pork. Lard. 
Bbis. Boxes. Boxes. kgs. Pkgs. Bbls. Tcs. and Pkgs. 
996 2320 1050 315 229 335 4545 
1086 867 50 , 895 
97 155 4917 
438 ~ 75 1800 
50 179 582 ; 40 20 125 250 
650 100 eas 355 4250 
10 100 15 50 365 5470 
goat 35 15 1275 6685 
705 275 ; 250. 950 3957 
200 725 152 155 155) = 929 6827 
dO ‘ a 
400 
a: a 1250 
50 12 145 265 
hae ia 85 300 
20 ; eK. fea 18 
ty 20 ; : kee) 30 355 
1254 ME cease eke “een 25 2220 
320 36400 15 205 300 
2909 2261 5886 1802 855 479 5054 44704 
3853 1160 6070 3567 808 509 7842 38669 
1185 2727 250 582 230 1764 11859 


*Cargo estimated by steamship company. 











Poultry, Game and Eggs 


References, 
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ADLER & OBERNDORF, Inc. 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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W.B. CASSELL, Broker 
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Aberdeen, Scotland, 79,875 lbs.; Arendal, Nor- 
way, 2,750 lbs.; Alexandria, Egypt, 4,560 Ibs.; 
Antwerp, Belgium, 634,319 Ibs.; Bristol, Eng- 
land, 17,550 lbs.; Bordeaux, France, 955,546 
Ibs.; Bergen, Norway, 20,182 lbs.; Bremen, 
Germany, 33,500 Ibs.; Barbados, W. I., 6,280 
Ibs.; Cartagena, Venezuela, 25,378 lbs.; Cag- 
liari, Sardinia, 5,500 Ilbs.; Colon, Panama, 
29,893 Ibs.; Copenhagen, Denmark, 347,199 
Ibs.; Christiania, Norway, 61,992 lbs.; Callao, 
Peru, 5,400 lbs.; Demerara, British Guiana, 
3,600 lbs.; Dantzig, Germany, 63,000 Ibs.; 
Dusseldorf, Germany, 39,000 Ibs.; Drontheim, 
Norway, 5,500 Ibs.; Emden, Germany, 1,600 
Ibs.; Guadeloupe, W. I., 6,075 lbs.; Gibraltar, 
Spaia, 4,600 lbs.; Genoa, Italy, 140,800 Ibs.; 
Glasgow, Scotland, 70,147 lbs.; Guantanamo, 
Cuba, 149,084 Ibs.; Gothenberg, Sweden, 86,931 
Ibs.; Havana, Cuba, 65,006 Ilbs.; Hamburg. 
Germany, 816,870 Ibs.; Hamilton, W. I., 2,694 


Ibs.; Havre, France, 558,652 lbs.; Hull, Eng- 
land, 162,120 lbs.; Koenigsberg, Germany, 


63,000 Ibs.; Las Palmas, ——-——, 4.284 lIbs.; 
Liverpool, England, 346,144 lbs.; Leith, Scot- 
land, 37,550 Ibs.; London, England, 309,463 
Ibs.; Macoris, S. D., 13,278 Ibs.; Malta, W. L, 
17,500 Ibs.; Marseilles, France, 53,815 Ibs.; 
Manchester, England, 404,996 lbs.; Naples, 
Italy, 38,161 Ibs.; Newcastle, England, 12,600 
Ibs.; Port Limon, C. R., 3,410 Ibs.; Para, 
Brazil, 4,000 Ibs.; Palermo; Sicily, 13,990 Ibs.; 
Port au Prince, W. L., 54,810 lbs.; Riga, Rus- 
sia, 13,575 Ibs.; Rotterdam, Holland, 1,506,825 
Ibs.; Savanilla, Colombia, 17,143 Ibs.; South- 
ampton, England, 75,200 lbs.; Stettin, Ger- 
many, 114.493 Ibs.; St. Johns, N. F., 51,927 
Ibs.; Sekondi, Africa, 9,160 Ibs.; St. Croix, 
W. I., 8.760 lbs.; Turks Island, W. I., 1,425 
Ibs.; Trinidad, W. I., 12,893 Ibs.; Valparaiso, 
Chile, 8,100 Ibs.; Vera Cruz, Mexico, 191,346 
Ibs.; Wasa, Russia, 2,200 Ibs.; Wiborg, Rus- 
sia, 5.500 Ibs. 


PORK.—Antwerp, Belgium, 15 tes.; Bar- 
bados, W. I., 52 bbls.; Christiania, Norway, 
25 bbls., 20 tes.; Demerara, British Guiana, 75 
bbls.; Guadeloupe, W. L., 130 bbls.; Glasgow, 
Scotland, 25 bbls.; Hamburg, Germany, 50 
bbls.; Kingston, W. I, 95 bbls.; Liverpool, 
England, 124 bbls., 10 tes.; Macoris, S. D., 
23 bbls.; Marseilles, France, 52 bbls.; Mon- 
tego Bay, Africa, 26 bbls.; Port Antonio, 
W. LL... 10 bbls.; Port au Prince, W. I., 151 
bbls.; St. Johns, N. F., 825 bbls., 25 tes.; 
St. Croix, W. I., 19 bbls.; Surinam, Dutch 
Guiana, 140 bbls.; Trinidad, W. I., 113 bbls. 


SAUSA@#.— Antwerp, Belgium, 200  pa.; 
Colon, Panama, bxs.; Genoa, Italy, 175 
bxs.; Gibraltar, Spain, 45 bxs.; Havre, France, 
3C pkgs.: Liverpool, England, 20 pa.; Matan- 
zas, W. I., 30 pa.; Marseilles, France, 15 pa.; 
Rotterdam, Holland, 50 bxs. 


——e—_ — 


EXPORTS OF BEEF PRODUCTS. 


Exports of beef products from New York 
reported up to Wednesday, June 7, 1911. 


BEEF.—Antwerp, Belgium, 135 bbls.; Ber- 
gen, Norway, 50 bbls.; Barbados, W. IL. 86 
bbls.; Colon, Panama, 13,429 Ibs., 13 bbls., 7 
tes.; Copenhagen, Denmark, 25 bbls.: Chris- 
tiania, Norway, 65 tes.; Christiansand, Nor- 
way, 25 tes.; Cardiff, Wales, 25 bbls., 25 tes.; 
Demerara, British Guiana, 60 bbls.; Glasgow, 
Scotland, 50 bbls., 4,800 Ibs., 38 tes.; Guade- 
loupe, W. I., 146 bbls.; Hamilton, W. I., 8 
bbls.; Hull, England, 15 bbls.; Hamburg, Ger- 
many, 3,000 Ibs., 165 bbls.; Kingston, W. I 
98 bbls., 6 tes.; 


52 


"3 
Liverpool, England, 132 tes. 


199,722 lbs.; London, England, 643,151 Ibs., 
40 bbls.; Montego Bay, Africa, 18 bbls., 7 


bbls.; Newcastle, England, 15 bbls., 


Pearl] Lagoon, 5 bbls.; Port 


15 tes.; 
Antonio, 


W. I, 15 bblis., 9 tes.; Port au Prince, 22 
bbls.; Rotterdam, Holland, 300 bbls.; St. 
Croix, W. I., 21 bbls.; St. Johns, N. F.. 825 


bbls., 1,837 lbs.; Southampton, England, 290,- 
093 Ibs.; Sekondi, Africa, 105 Ibs.; Surinam, 


Dutch Guiana, 785 bbls., 22 tes.; Trinidad, 
W. I., 50 tes. 

OLEO OIL.—Aarhus, Denmark, 125. tes.; 
Antwerp, Belgium, 150 tes.; Bremen, Ger- 
many, 120 tes.; Bergen, Norway. 105 tes.; 


Constantinople, Turkey, 25 tes.; Copenhagen, 
Denmark, 3,445 tes.: Christiania, Denmark, 


(Continued on page 75.) 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE and SOAP 


TALLOW.—While the undertone in the 
local tallow market appears to be slightly 
improved, the betterment has not been sub- 
stantiated by any decided increase in activity 
or a hardening of prices. Business at present 
represents a policy among consumers of pur- 
chasing supplies covering short periods and 
there is little apprehension expressed as to 
procuring stock in the future. This attitude 
is so concerted so as to make the trade ap- 
pear duller than it literally is. It cannot be 
denied, however, that the soap trade is slow 
and while optimism is generally noted as to 
future trade conditions, the improvement 


which is being witnessed is comparatively 
small. 
The foreign situation is still one of detri- 


ment to the price list as there is absolutely no 
encouragement received from interests abroad. 
The holidays there made it impossible to hold 
the weekly auction sale at London and al- 
though several private cables were received in- 
dicating a somewhat steadier tone, it is quite 
evident that no particular change has taken 
place. Foreign vegetable oils have been in- 
different. During the month ending May 31 
stocks at London showed an increase of 1,220 
casks and now total to 12,200 casks. In April 
the Australian shipments were 4,900 tons and 
in May 6,700 tons. <A year ago shipments 
were 8300 tons. but some interests main- 
tain that Australians are storing part of their 
current yield. 

Sentiment on the whole is not of a_pessi- 
mistic tenor, but undoubtedly the disposition 
to be conservative permeates all quarters. On 
the other hand the readjustment that 
have undergone and the rather limited 
plies in consumers’ hands, are features 
taining to sound fundamental conditions. 
Prime city quoted at 5%4¢. in hhds.; country, 
DMaS Ke. as to quality, in tes.; specials, 
6c. in hhds. 

STEARINE.—The 
easier during the 
tirely to a 
pounders. 


prices 
sup- 


sus- 


undertone was a shade 
week, due almost en- 
less active demand from com- 
Hlog supplies continue sufficient 
to supply requirements and therefore the pure 
lard market has been far from buoyant, which 
naturally reflects in the consuming trade of 
compound lard. Sentiment, however, is not 
extremely bearish. Market quoted at 84c. 
COCOANUT OILL.—Prices 


past 


show a _ beiter 


undertone with moderate trade. Copra_ has 
hardened somewhat and this has been influ- 
ential in bringing a somewhat better market 


in oil. Quotations: Cochin, spot, 8%@9ec.; 
shipments, S®<@S8%,c.: Ceylon, sya 
S8oc.: shipments, SaS8\4c. 

PALM O1L.—Prices show a slightly easier 
tone with demand rather quiet. Buyers show 
but little interest and the volume of trade is 
moderate. Prices in New York are: Prime 
red, Hwab6%<c.; do. to arrive, 6M4e.; 


spot, 


spot, 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Lagos, spot, 6%4,@7c.; do., to arrive, 65€c.; 
palm kernels, 8c.; shipments, 734,@7%e. 
CORN OIL.—The tone has weakened a 
little with the decline in competing oils and 
demand has been rather slow. Prices are 
quoted at $6@6.10. 
NEATSFOOT OIL.—But little feature is 





noted and the apathy results in but unim- 
portant price changes. Quotations: For 20 
cold test, 90@92ec.; 30 do., S2@84e.; 40 do., 


water white, 76c.; prime, 65@66c.; low grade 
off yellow, 62c. 

LARD OIL.—It is understood 
slightly better trade is passing. 
quoted at 70c. nominal. 

OLEO OIL.—Demand has continued slow 


that a 
Prices are 


with buyers showing lack of interest both 
here and abroad. The foreign market has 


eased off a little with demand readily satis- 
fied. Choice is quoted at 9¢.; New York, 
medium, 7°4¢. Rotterdam, 50 florins. 

LARD STEARINE.—tTrade is quiet with 
demand of moderate proportions. Prices are 
quoted at 10@10%e. 

SOYA BEAN OIL.—The market is show- 
ing a little easier tone due to lower markets 
abroad for oil and beans and to somewhat 
easier advices from Manchuria. Spot is 
quoted at 6% @6%c., while shipment oil is 
6%Ke. 

GREASE.—The fact that pressers are not 
active and tallow so cheap, lessens interest in 








grease circles. Quotations: Yellow, 54@ 
54 ¢.: bone, 5%4@6c.; house, 53¢@55%¢c.; “B” 
and “A” white, nominal. 

GREASE STEARINE.—Business is of 


meager proportions. 
white, 6@6\4ec. 


Yellow, 5%@6ec., and 





SEE PAGE 87 FOR FRIDAY'’S MARKETS. 





EXPORTS OF BEEF PRODUCTS. 

74.) 

$90 tes.: Drontheim, Norway, 35 tes.; Genoa, 
Italy, 55 tes.; Gothenberg, Sweden, 200 tes.; 
Hamburg, Germany, 1,740 tes.; Havana, Cuba, 


(Continued from page 


17 tes.; Liverpool, England, 25 tes.; Riga, 
Russia, 170 tes.; Rotterdam, Holland, 6,335 
tes.; Smyrna, Turkey, 32 tes.; Stockholm, 


Sweden, 70 tes. 

OLEOMARGARINE. Jarbados, W. L.. 
12,040 Ibs.; Colon, Panama, 8,600 Ibs.; Deme- 
rara, British Guiana, 3,000 lbs.; Guadeloupe, 
W. I., 2.600 Ibs.; Havana, Cuba, 1,440 Ibs.; 
Hamilton, W. I., 1.510 Ibs.; Kingston, W. I., 
3,220 Ibs.: Macoris, 8S. D., 3,629 Ibs.; Montego 
Bay. Africa, 2,000 Ibs.; Port Antonio, W. L., 
5,000 Ibs.; Port Limon, C. R., 1,600 Tbs.; St. 
Croix, W. I., 4,950 Ibs.; Savanilla, Colombia, 
1.338 Ibs.; St. Johns, N. F., 7,730 Ibs.; Suri- 
nam, Dutch Guiana, 2,140 Ibs. 

TALLOW.—Antwerp, Belgium, 58,160 Ibs.; 
Cartagena, Venezuela, 4,169 Ibs.; Genoa, Italy, 


38,600 Ibs.; Hamburg, Germany, 48,400 Ibs.; 
Havre, France, 52,380 lbs.; London, England, 
127,278 |Ibs.; Liverpool, England, 457,931 Ibs.; 
Marseilles, France, 363,171 Ilbs.; Manchester, 


England, 45,736 Ibs.; Rotterdam, Holland. 
26,782 lbs.; Surinam, Dutch Guiana, 1,000 


Ibs.; Valparaiso, Chile, 24,000 Ibs. 

TONGUE.—Hamburg, Germany, 40 bbls.; 
Kingston, W. I., 6 bbls.; Liverpool, England, 
509 pa. 

CANNED MEAT.—Amsterdam, Holland, 
326 cs.; Bristol, England, 705 cs.; Barbados, 
W. I., 31 es.; Colon, Panama, 204 es.; Cardiff, 
Wales, 49 es.; Demerara, British Guiana, 103 
es.; Havana, Cuba, 14 es.; Havre, France, 105 
es.; Hull, England, 92 ¢s.; Liverpool, England, 
60 es.; London, England, 473 es.; Para, Brazil, 
20 pa.; Port Cabello, Venezuela, 11 pkgs.; St. 
Croix, W. IL. 41 ¢es.; Southampton, England, 


25 es. 


EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 


Exports of hog products for the week ending Satur- 
day, June 3, 1911, with comparative tabies: 
PORK, BBLS. 
From 
Week Nov. 1, '10, 


June 4, to June 3, 


Week 
June 3, 








To— 1910. 
United Kingdom 10 
Continent <eegee 32 
So. & Cen. Am... 118 
West Indies nase 490 
Br. No. Am. Col.. suieeiete 
Other countries .. 2 16 

. | eee 2,355 

MEATS, 
United Kingdom... 6,758,800 172 
Continemt ...6<<e 1,168,975 20. 


So. & Cen. Am... 
West Indies stew 
Br. No. Am. Col.. 
Other countries 


51,950 


205,025 





12,000 





WOES eicds meas 8,194,750 3,656,975 204,859,798 
LARD, LBS. 
United Kingdom.. 6,435,560 3,931,362 148, 909 






6,144,173 1,216,150 
162,300 
601,700 


Continent 
So. & Cen. Am. 

West Indies oe 
Br. No. Am. Col.. 


"419,295 














Other countries 1 3. 200 1,392,000 
WOO 60500 00eee 5,924,712 346,984,971 
RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S EXPORTS. 

Pork, bbls. Meats, Ibs. 

Mow Teme ...<.< 1,552 3,206,725 

ee > 242 1, 796,52 

Philadelphia ..... 111 109,000 

New Orleans .... 450 77.000 59 io 

Montreal 2,938 000 3,590,000 





Total week : 
Previous week . 
Two weeks ago.. 
Cor. week last y'r 
COMPARATIVE SUMMARY 
From Novy. 1, 
1910, to June 3, 


8,194,750 13,785,820 
7.251.475 12,964,089 
16 
5 





3.100 3,830,270 


3,656,975 5,924,712 


OF EXPORTS. 





Same time 

Changes. 
Pork, Ibs. 
Meats, Ibs. 
Lard, Ibs. 





9 
Inc. 115,192,000 








OYA BEAN OIL 


AND ALL SOAP MATERIALS 








WELCH, HOLME & CLARK CO. 
383 West St., New York 

















SOUTHERN MARKETS 


Atlanta. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Atlanta, June 8.—Crude cottonseed oil, 41 
@41%c. Meal nominal, $23.50@24, f. o. b. 
mills. Hulls, $9.50, Atlanta, loose. 
Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., June 8.—Cottonseed oil 
market quiet; prime crude nominally 43c. 
Prime 8 per cent. meal steady, $24.25@24.50 
per short ton. Hulls dull, $6.25@6.50, loose, 
little or no trading. 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans, La., June 8.—Texas crude 
cottonseed oil, 4014@4lce. Meal and cake 
nominal. Loose hulls, $8, New Orleans. 
* 


——4e—_—_ 


GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATS. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co.) 

Chicago, June 8.—Quotations on green and 
sweet pickled meats, f. 0. b. Chicago, loose, 
are as follows: 

Regular Hams—Green, 8@10 lbs. ave., 13%, 
@13%,c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 1314@13'4¢.; 12@ 
14 Ibs. ave., 127%,@13c.: 14@16 Ibs. ave., 1214 
@12%c.; 18@20 lbs. ave.. 123,@1214¢. Sweet 
pickled, 8@10 lbs. ave., 1334¢.; 10@12 lbs. 
ave., 1354@13%4¢.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 13%@ 
13¥,c.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 134,.@13'%4c¢.; 18@20 
Ibs. ave., 127,.@13c. 

Skinned Hams—Green, 14@16 Ibs. ave., 
134%,@13%c.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 13%{¢.: 18@20 
Ibs. ave., 131%c.; 22@24 lbs. ave., 13'Ke. 
Sweet pickled, 14@16 lbs. ave., 13 ¥c.; 16@18 
Ibs. ave., 137%4¢.; 18@20 lbs. ave.. 137,.@14e.: 
22@24 lbs. ave., 1314c. 

New York Shoulders—Green, 10@12 Ibs. 
ave., 74c. Sweet pickled, 10@12 Ibs. ave., 
$%c. 

Picnic Hams—Green, 5@6 lbs. ave., 814¢.: 
6@8 lbs, ave., 7! »€.; Sa 10 Ibs. ave., 74¢.: 10 
@12 I|bs. ave., 7c. Sweet pickled, 5@6 |bs. 
ave., 8%,@8',c.; 6@8 lbs. ave., 71%c.: 8@10 
Ibs. ave., 74,@7%¢.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 714e. 

Clear Bellies—Green, 6@8 lbs. ave.. 1614¢.; 
8@10 Ibs. ave., 151%,¢.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 12e.; 


12@14 lbs. ave., 11 14¢. sweet pickled, 6@8 
Ibs. ave., 161,@ 17e.; 8@10 lbs. ave... 15@ 
154%,c.: 10@12 Ibs. ave., 12¢.; 12@14 Ibs. 
ave., lle. 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner. ) 

New York, June 7.—DLatest market quota- 
tions are as follows: 74 per cent. caustic soda 
$1.85 to 1.90, basis 60 per cent.; 76 per cent. 
caustic soda, $1.90 to 2e., basis 60 per cent. ; 
60 per cent. caustic soda, 2c lb.; YS per cent. 
powdered caustic soda in bbls., 3e. Ib.: 5S per 
cent. soda ash, {0ec. to $1, basis 48 per cent. ;: 
48 per cent. carbonate soda ash, $1.10 per 100 
Ibs.; borax at $“5¢. lb.; tale, Walk*e. ~.: 
silex, $1520 per ton of 2,000 Ibs.; marble 
flour, $7.50@GS8 per ton of 2,000 Ibs.; silicate 
soda, &5c. per 100 lbs.. no charge for bbls.: 
chloride of lime in casks, $1.35, and bbls, S2 
per 100 |bs.; carbonate of potash, 44407044, ¢. 
Ib.; electrolytic caustic potash, 90 to 92 per 
cent., at 53%.a5%e. lb. 

Genuine Lagos palm oil in casks, 14/1,800 
Ibs., 6%, 7e. Jb.; prime red palm oil in casks, 


64%a6% ec. lb.: clarified palm oil in bbls., 
Tze. Ilb.; Palm kernel oil in casks, about 
1,200 Ibs.; Sc. Ib.: green olive oil, 80c. per 
gal.; yellow olive oil, 90c. per gal.; green olive 
oi] foots, TaT%e. Ib.: peanut oil, TOe. per 
gal Ceylon’ cocoanut oil, SY%aS8*%Xec. Ib.; 
Cochin cocoanut oil, 8*4@9ec. Ib cottonseed 
oil, GYaTe. Ib soya bean oil, 642 @6%4¢. 
Ib. 
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STOCKS OF LARD 


Cable advices to the N. K. Fairbank Company give the following estimates of the 
lard stocks held in Europe and afloat on the Ist inst., to which are added the estimates 
of former years, and stocks in cities named: 


1911. 1911. 1910. 1910, 1909 1908. 
Junel. Mayl. Mayl. Junel. Junel. Junel. 
‘Liverpool and Manchester... . 24,500 = 20,000 15,000 15,000 15,500 19,000 

Other British ports.. F ...eee. 20,000 18,000 12,000 = 14,000 14,000 11,000 

Hamburg . 17,000 10,000 3.000 8.500 11.000 22.000 

Bremen . , cvesecens See 2.500 1,500 2.000 1,500 4.500 

ee ne araases . 3,500 2.500 2.000 2.000 4,000 4,000 

Baltic ports ; .. 15.000 12,000 13,000 13.000 14.000 22,000 

Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Mannheim... 1,500 1,500 1,200 1.500 3.000 4,000 

Antwerp 3 oe aa ia ah 2 000 3.000 2 500 2 5OO 2 O00 5.000 

French ports : --- 2200 2.500 50 None 500 4,000 

Italian and Spanish ports cee 000 2,000 100 100 500 1,000 

Total in Europe . 90.200 74,000 50,350 58,600 66,000 96,500 

Afloat for Europe 60,000 55,000 24,000 35,000 55.000 45.000 

Total in Europe and afloat ; 150.200 129,000 74,350 93,600 121,000 = 141,500 

Chicago prime steam . 59.780 44.949 8.845 16.742 63.827 103.046 

Chicago, other kinds : 24.136 19,131 11,014 14,649 23,677 17.632 

Kast St. Louis 750 500 500 None 1.900 4,550 

Kansas City 20512 = 10,858 8.034 9,664 10,534 23,578 

Omaha ee pees 7.349 3.513 6,904 7,640 2,$42 4.419 

New York ~S F 6476 

Milwaukee .. : 1.888 1.152 578 715 1.952 3.399 

South St. Joseph ee 6.647 5.267 2.152 2.740 7.395 13.029 

Total tierces ; 271.262 214.370 112.377 145.750 233.437 317,629 

Increase May, 1911—56,892. Increase May, 1910—33,373. 

Prime city tallow, in hhds., 5%4¢. Ib.: spe- It is only natural to conclude, if a man 
cial tallow in tierces, 6% c. Ib.; oleo stearine, runs to whiskers, that’s his business, and 
SY,aS%4c. Ib.: house grease, 5%a6c. Ib.; if he don’t run to whiskers, that’s no busi- 
brown grease, 54,a@5'%c. lb.; yellow packer’s ness of anyone else, and—well, whiskers are 
grease, 5%@5%c. Ib. nothing to go by, sometimes something to 

‘ hold onto, and then again there’s always 
~ > 9 
hope for the mattress maker 

Do you keep an eve on the “Practical Watch the “Wanted and For Sale” page 
Points for the Trade” page? Watch it every for business opportunities and equipment 
week. bargains. 
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Quiet But Firm Market—Cotton Reports Con- 
flicting—Sentiment in the Main Bullish— 
Consumers Manifest But Limited Interest 
—Sessions Short Due to the Interstate 
Convention. 

The market has not deviated materially 
from its recent course and the same undertone 
of firmness continues unabated. It is note- 
worthy that notwithstanding a cessation in 
the consuming inquiry, levels have been fairly 
well maintained. In this respect the near 
positions have been relatively firmer and un- 
doubtedly this is indicative of available sup- 
plies, whether they be larger or smaller than 
the general supposition, are well controlled 
with little actual oil pressing for sale. 

Naturally the apathy on the part of con- 
sumers cannot continue indefinitely and al- 
though there is some disappointment expressed 
at the length of time that they have ab- 
stained from renewing purchases, the situa- 
tion presents-but little change from conditions 
that have prevailed during the entire season. 
The attitude of the users of oil is to buy 
spasmodically and pending the exhaustion of 
this temporary replenishment no re-entering 
of the market is to be anticipated. Naturally 
there is a quiet business during each day, but 
compared with the activity of two or three 
weeks ago the transactions do not make a 
good showing. 

With the approach of the new crop sea- 
son, conservatism is expected to permeate all 
quarters, and it is not surprising that de- 
velopments in the cotton belt are receiving so 
much attention. With new crop oil months 
ruling at fair discounts, there is little dis- 
position or motive for consumers buying other 


than temporary requirements, while refiners. 
who are now supposed to have control of the 
greater part of available supplies surely can 
derive but little benefit from the carrying of 
oil through into next season. At present it 
is a matter of conjecture as to the amount 
that will remain as a carry-over at the end of 
July and without a doubt the progress of the 
cotton plant during August and September 
will be an important factor in finally shap- 
ing values of new crop oil months. 

At present it is beyond denial that the 
discounts of those options is a point in favor 
of the bears, but on the other hand it is 
realized that prevailing levels are purely 
speculative and fictitious, depending whelly 
upon the future cotton crop prospects and de- 
mand for oil during the summer from trade 
interests. For several months cottonseed oil 
has not served as an ingredient in an im- 
portant way for soap purposes, and it is yet 
indefinite as to whether tallow will receive 
the preference during the early part of next 
season. Naturally with a much lower level 
of pure lard values another season of drastic 
readjustment is improbable, and while further 
declines may be witnessed, it must be re- 
membered that the incentive for raising hogs 
is less at present than for a long time, as 
feeding stuffs have advanced and the remu- 
neration in the way of hog products is smaller. 

The enormity of the cotton belt naturally 
leads to a mixed interpretation placed upon 
crop advices received, but undoubtedly there 
is some basis for apprehension expressed over 
dry weather conditions. Government observa- 


tions, which surely are unbiased, indicate that 
practically the entire belt is suffering from 


more or less droughty conditions and until 
the protracted dry spell is relieved, optimism 
cannot be expected to be expressed in regard 
to the final out-turn. It is true that on vari- 
ous occasions scattered parts of the cotton 
growing region have been benefited by precipi- 
tation, but moisture, it is thought, has been 
generally deficient. 

The differences of opinions, however, are not 
based so much in regard to the belief as 
to whether or not the belt needs rain, but 
more as to the urgency with which this 
moisture is required, prior to any probable de- 
terioration. Undoubtedly copious rainfall 
would ameliorate conditions but until this 
moisture materializes the apprehension is not 
expected to subside perceptibly. Fortunately 
the belt has received a fine start with a record 
area of slightly over 35,000,000 acres and a 
condition of the plant as of May 25 of nearly 
88 per cent., which with but few exceptions 
has never been exceeded. Combined with 
these fundamental conditions toward the se- 
curing of a large crop, is the improved method 
of cultivation, larger use of fertilizers, so 
that the room for deterioration this year is 
greater than for probably any season in the 
history of the trade. 

The convention during the week proved as 
interesting and as entertaining as was hoped 
for by the most sanguine. Business sessions 
were curtailed while the convention was in 
progress, but without a doubt the usual un- 
occupied trading periods were put to good 
advantage. Sentiment among the visitors was 
rather mixed, but not decided enough to affect 
prices materially. Possibly, however, bullish 
enthusiasm was manifested in a smaller de- 
gree than generally anticipated. 
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Closing prices, Saturday, June 3, 1911.— 
Spot, $6.55@6.70; June, $6.54€@6.59; July, 
$6.5806.55; August, $6.60@6.62; Septem- 
ber, $6.56@6.57: October, $6.15@6.17; 
November, $5.85@5.87; December, $5.83@ 
5.84; January, $5.84@5.86; good off, $6.30@ 
6.60: off, $6.30006.60; winter, $6.60@7 ; sum- 
mer, $6.50@6.90. Prime crude 8S. E., nom.; 
prime crude, Valley, nom.; prime crude, 
Texas, nom. Sales were: July, 1,000, $6.53 
@6.54; August, 1,000, $6.60; September, 200; 


December, 300, $5.84; January, 100, $5.87. 
Futures closed 1 decline to 1 advance. Total 
sales, 2,600. 

Monday, June 5, 1911.—Spot, $6.62@ 


6.68; June, $6.61€@6.66; July, $6.59@6.60; 
August, $6.64@6.66 ; September, $6.62@6.68 ; 
October, $6.20@€@6.24; November, $5.89@ 
5.90: December, $5.86@5.88; January, $5.87 
@5.92; good off, $6.3006.65; off, $6.35@d 





6.65; winter, $6.50@7.25; summer, $6.60@ 
7.25. Prime crude S. E., nom.; prime crude, 
Valley, nom.; prime crude, Texas, nom. Sales 
were: July, $6.55@6.59: August, $6.62@ 


6.63; September, $6.5976.62; October, $6.59 
(46.62; November, $5.8545.89; December, 
$5.85@5.86. Futures closed 3 to 7 advance. 
Total sales, 2,700. 

Tuesday, June 6, 1911.—Spot, $6.66@6.73 ; 
June, $6.67@6.70; July, $6.66€06.67 ; August, 
$6.72@6.73 ; September, $6.68@6.69 ; October, 
$6.24@6.26; November, $5.91@5.92; Decem- 


ber, $5.88@5.89; January, $5.8945.93; good 
off, $6.25@6.70; off, $6.40@6.70; winter, 
$6.70@7.50; summer, $6.70@7.50. Prime 


crude 8S. E., nom.; prime crude, Valley, nom. ; 
prime crude, Texas, nom. Sales were: June, 
100, $6.68; July, 1,800, $6.65@6.66; August, 
600, $6.68@6.71; September, 1,900, $6.67@ 
6.69; October, SOO, $6.24€@6.25; November, 
500, =$5.90@5.92; December, 400, $5.87. 
Futures closed 2 to 8 advance. Total sales, 
6,100. 

Wednesday, June 7, 1911.—Spot, $6.64@ 
6.69; June, $6.61@6.63; July, $6.62@6.64; 
August, $6.67@6.68; September, $6.64@6.66 ; 
October, $6.2306.25; November, $5.86@5.88 : 
December, $5.8405.87; January, $5.854 
5.88; good off, $6.3006.60;: off, $6.30€6.55: 
winter, $6.60@7.50: summer, $6.60@7.50. 
Prime crude S. E., nom.; prime crude, Val- 
ley, nom.; prime crude, Texas, nom. Sales 
were: June, 100, $6.64; July, 1.300, $6.65: 
August, 100, $6.70; September, 1,400, $6.66@ 
6.67; October, 600, $6.24€6.25: November, 
900, $5.88@5.91. Futures closed 1 to 6 de- 
cline. Total sales, 4,400. 

Thursday, June 8, 1911.—Spot, 
6.65; June, $6.5546.59; July, 
August, $6.680€6.65 ; September, 
October, $6.20@6.22 ; November, $5.83@5.85 ; 
December, $5.80@ 5.82; January, $5.83@5.86; 
good off, $6.30@6.60 ; off, $6.25006.55 : winter, 
$6.5007.25; summer, $6.50€7.25. Prime, 
crude, S. E., nom.:; prime crude, Valley, nom. ; 
prime crude, Texas, nom. 









$6.56@ 
$6.58 6.60 ; 
$6.6004 6.61 : 





Sales were: June, 


300, $6.6006.61; July, 2,400, $6.58@6.64: 
September, 1,900, $6.6176.66:; October. 600, 


$6.2146.22; November, 400, $5.84@5.87: 
December, 100, $5.81. Futures closed 2 to 6 
decline. Total sales, 5,700. 








SEE PAGE 87 FOR FRIDAY'’S MARKETS. 





COTTON OIL COOPERAGE. 

The past fifteen years have seen few in- 
dustrial developments of more importance to 
the cooperage trade than the growth of the 
cottonseed oil interest, says The Barrel and 
Box. During that time, aided largely by the 
increase in the higher 
prices for hog products, including lard, the 
consumption of and demand for cotton oil 


cost’ of living and 


has been steadily increasing. 

An important feature of the export trade 
has been that all of the oil disposed of in 
that way has been packed in barrels. 
1909, the last 
which complete statistics are available, the 
exports of oil amounted to 45,500,000 gallons, 


During 


for instance, year covering 


requiring 910,000 barrels, as the standard oil 
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barrel holds fifty gallons. The importance of 
the. trade, therefore, is obvious. 

The domestic trade has not been so encour- 
aging, from the standpoint of the cooper. The 
growing use of tank cars on the part of 
soap manufacturers, compound lard makers 
and other large consumers of cotton oil has 
almost eliminated the barrels in 
handling the business from the oil mill to 
the manufacturer; but the cooper benefits in- 
directly, inasmuch as the products put on the 
market by the compound lard manufacturer 
usually go in wood, and first-class tierces, 
such as are used for lard, are utilized, and 


use of 


this trade has become an important branch 
of the business to the coopers, especially 
those in the large packing centers. 

The increasing use of cotton oil in many 
branches of the domestic trade, however, 
gives rise to the hope that the barrel will 
find a much larger use in that connection 
than heretofore. The grocer, for instance, 
will buy in barrels, and sell to his custom- 
ers direct from the package. It is now being 
used largely in place of salad oil and olive 
oil, and while much of it is packed in cans 
there should always be a big barrel trade. 
Bakers, potato-chip manufacturers and other 
large users of fats, who ordinarily have no 
facilities for storing large quantities of oil, 
naturally require that it come to them in 
barrels; and, as cotton oil is winning its way 
rapidly in these trades, the barrel also should 
come to the fore. 

The real trouble with the cooperage end of 
the cotton oil business is that low prices pre- 
vail in that trade uniformly, says The Barrel 
and Box. In spite of the fact that the in- 
creased demand for oil has caused the price 
to rise steadily, an increase of several hun- 
dred per cent. having been recorded in the 
past few years, the cooper is getting little, if 
any more, for his package. 

The fault is not with the oil man as much 
as it is with the cooper. Most of those in 
the cooperage business regard the oil barrel 
as a “filler-in” to keep the plant going be- 
tween seasons, when trade is dull on the 
principal line. Kentucky coopers, for in- 
stance, make oil barrels when the distilleries 
are not busy. Instead of seeing to it that 
the oil barrel produces its proper share of 
the profit, the cooper allows it to be sold at 
a figure which hardly covers the cost of 
manufacture. 

The standard oil barrel is a container with 
fifty gallons capacity and sells for $1.35. The 
59-gallon barrel, which is also used in consid- 
erable quantities, sells for $1.60. Although 
the package is, of course, not so good a gar- 
rel as the whisky cask, the difference is not 
as great as that indicated by the quotations 
on the latter package, which is now selling 
at $3.40. 


ee 


COTTONSEED MEAL AS A FOODSTUFF. 


By Dr. A. M. Soule, President Georgia College 
of Agriculture. 

The value of cottonseed meal as a _ food 

stuff can only be fully appreciated when it 


is compared with the other concentrates ordi- 
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narily available for use on the average farm. 
To make this comparison intelligently some 
common basis of consideration must be 
reached. This has been accomplished through 
the efforts of food chemists, who have taken 
the great majority of the materials available 
for the nutrition of animals and fed them to 
livestock, weighing the food to the animals 
and collecting and examining the dejecta. In 
this way they were able to determine the 
amount of the various elements retained in 
the animal body for its nourishment. 

The part retained is regarded as digestible, 
and thus the per cent. of any constituent in 
a food stuff, which is ordinarily digested has 
been determined with accuracy. 
The three principal things which determine 


considerable 


the value of a food stuff are the amount ef 
digestible protein or muscle and nerve-build- 
ing constituents which it contains, the amount 
carbohydrates furnish 


of digestible which 


fuel to the animal body, and the digestible 
fat which is used for fuel and also for other 
purposes. A comparative statement of the 
amount of the different constituents in the 
foodstuffs which are most commonly used has 
been included for the information of the 
reader. 


Cottonseed meal in comparison with other 


concentrates, digestible nutrients given per 


100 pounds: 


Protein. Carbohydrates. Fat. 


Cottonseed ...... 12.5 80.0 17.3 
Cpttonseed meal.. 37.6 21.4 2.6 
Corn-dent ..2.6.. 7.8 66.8 4.3 
Corn bran 6.0 52.5 4.8 
Wheat bran ..... 11.9 42.0 2.5 
a 10.7 50.3 3.8 
Rice bran ....... 7.6 38.8 7.3 
Cow peas 16.8 54.9 1.1 


A perusal of the above table cannot fail to 
be instructive, and demonstrates beyond ques- 
tion the great superiority of cottonseed meal, 
particularly as a carrier of protein and fat. 
The fact that it is low in carbohydrates is an 
since these materials are more 
than any of 


nutri 


advantage, 
largely produced on the farm 
the other 
tion. ‘They are also less costly. 

The element which every farmer finds it 
difficult to secure in abundance and at a rela- 
tively low cost is protein. It is on account of 


elements needed in animal 


the high percentage of this material in a di- 
gestible form which cottonseed meal contains 
that it has been so largely used by the stock 
raisers of Great Britain, Germany, Denmark 
and other European countries. This being 
true, it is surprising that the Southern farm- 
er should allow it to be exported, while he 
materials 


attempts to use as a _ substitute, 


(Continued on page 79.) 
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Produce Exchange NEW YORK CITY 
WE ——” ON THE N. Y. 
TO BUY OR : SELL EXGHANGE FOR 
Write to us for particulars. Will wire you the daily closing prices 
; upon request, 
THE OIL TRADE OF FRANCE. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 
The quantity of olive oil produced annually _ Kinds of oil. Tons. — T Tons. Tons. T Tone. 
; : ce ae . : sah ORS ARR Srtererry ee fee nre re 49,215 22,509 19,468 
in France is not officially estimated, says NI tc skins carscemniecienee sammione se nema cnt 21,30: 4,980 
. as " " ‘, ° oe ; = Covoanut, touloncouma, illipe and palmiste.. 23,740 
General Consul A. Gaulin, Marseilles. The aE ot Tia ee mn ee 
statistics issued by the Ministry of Agri- en Sober eee eee cess entrar eeeeeeeeeees 
2 4 . : IE oo tiarcnarareic dv a Sis esate a eee area 
culture give only the production of olives. OEE SE EAE SES Os a Se &, 
According to these returns, the olive crop in TE FI cian sen canneseveerseeenunneey eats ed es __T909 rae — 
1907 amounted to 82.129 tons. valued at ROUGE 686800 sisincseseveanewasescanesioectes 130,530 78,793 §2,02. 102,947 78,947 139,175 
$3,278,687; in 1908, to 125,212 tons, valued at United States. Linseed is purchased mainly 
$6,720,447, the prices realized by the growers from Argentina, British India and Russia; are now rapidly coming to realize that cotton- 
during that season having been the highest sesame, from British India and China. The seed meal meets these requirements to better 
quoted in many years. In 1909 the produc- Dutch Indies and the Philippines furnish 75 advantage than any other material they can 





tion fell to 48,582 tons, valued at $2,736,648. per cent. of the copra imports. British India purchase for this purpose. 





















: The figures for 1910 are not yet available. leads in the shipments of poppy seed and A consideration of the table emphasizes 
The average annual yield during the last  colza. this conclusion. Notice, for instance, that 
decade was 97,783 tons, and the average value The country’s oil imports and exports from cotton seed contains but one-third as much 
$4,109,397. 1908 to 1910 are stated in the above table. digestible protein as the meal, comparatively 

1908. 1909 1910. little more carbohydrates and a little less than 
Products. — > — ——_——__—_—- —_—_ ie ei i i 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value Quantity. Value. twice as much fat. 

Peanuts: Tons. Tons. Tons. Since the fat in cotton seed is in the form 

eect Sincacene een 154,083 $8,267,155 219,208 $10,788,314 239,986 $11,871,021 . : : k 

Shelled ..... £4,507 5,712,414 160,143 9,457,579 ; of oil and is present in excessive amount, 
eee 34.136 1,383,424 32,3 : is -onstituents inari 
“eo Mee aa a kaa 181.662 10'868.795 8. 564,182 and is not one of the constituents ordinarily 
CS EEE ae 31,227 3,855,947 99,464 6,545,981 difficult to supply om the farm, its presence 
Mustard seed and colza sced ° P P ° 

ie Tu 39.240 2. 4.547.659 84.829 in such large quantity is a detriment rather 
Poppy Seed 2.6... ee eee eee ees 7 1,630,464 1,891,400 23,284 than a benefit, and those who have had ex- 
Copra 11,872,130 .761,6138 153, ! 2 : 
OR 2,510,737 2,560,145 46,939 perience in feeding both realize that the 

WORE isco iocieniiawcthcnes mic 771,300 $48,978,889 P $56,376,651 984.661 $62.713.976 meal is much to be preferred. This being 








true the farmer should sell his seed or ex- 


The oil seed crops of the country averaged 








Colza, 
. 4,563 tons; 


as follows during the same _ period: 


44,982 tons; rape seed (navette) 


poppy seed (oeillette), 5,542 tons; linseed, 
14,902 tons, with an average aggregate value 


of about $4,350,000. 
the walnut 


Only a small portion of 
crop, which averages 66,000 tons, 
is used for 

The 


branches of the 


oil-making 
relative 


purposes. 
the 
French oil-crushing industry 


importance of various 


may be gathered from the foregoing figures, 
the 
ment of the quantity and value of oleaginous 


taken in connection with above state- 
products entered for consumption into France 
during the last three years: 

Marseilles took the bulk of the above im- 
Nantes, 


kirk also received important quantities. 


Dun- 
The 
Senegal; 


ports. Bordeaux, Havre and 


shelled peanuts come chiefly from 
the shell, 
Egypt supplies most of the cottonseed, only 


peanuts in from British India. 


a few hundred tons being imported from the 





JULIAN FIELD & COMPANY 
Brokers in Cottonseed Products, 
Fuller’s Earth and Fer- 
tilizing Materials 
ATLANTA, GA. 








COTTONSEED MEAL AS A FOOD STUFF. 
(Continued from page 78.) 
contain from one-sixth to one-third 


peer 


which 


ss much digestible protein as_ this 


among concentrates. 
The explanation is not hard to find, for we 


have only recently begun to turn our atten- 


tion to the problems of animal nutrition, and 


to study this question with a reasonable de- 
of skill 


to say 


gree and intelligence. It is needless 
that our farmers are just as anxious 
the 


and the best foodstuff for their livestock as 


to secure largest return for their money 


those in other parts of the world, and they 





change it for meal. 


Corn has long been the favorite feeding 
stuff on the Southern plantation. It con- 
tains, however, less than one-fourth as much 


digestible protein as meal. In 
fact, it in this element that it is 
distinctly a fattening food, and 
fed 


combined 


cottonseed 
is so low 
does not give 
for fatten- 
with 


its best results when except 


ing purposes, unless some 
element richer in protein, and it happens that 
a combination of cottonseed meal and corn 
provides an ideal ration for most classes of 
stock save hogs. 


Wheat bran has also been a great favorite 
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in the South. Notice, however, that it con- 
tains but one-third as much digestible pro- 
tein as cottonseed meal, while it is also much 
lower in fat. 

Corn bran, more or less extensively used, 
contains but one-sixth as much digestible pro- 
tein as cottonseed meal. Winter oats, now 
being extensively raised in the South and 
providing a part of the concentrates needed 
for the maintenance of livestock in ideal form 
contain less than one-third as much digestible 
protein as cottonseed meal, while rice bran 
contains but one-fifth as much. Cow peasrun 
quite high in digestible protein, but they have 
never been produced in sufficient quantity or 
at a low enough cost to make them worthy 
of serious consideration as a foodstuff. 

The results of long and careful investiga- 
tion of the question of animal nutrition show 
that, as a source of digestible protein and 
fat, cottonseed meal stands unrivaled. In 
proportion to its cost per ton it furnishes these 
elements in the cheapest form available to the 
farmer. While it is not always desirable to 
feed it alone, it may be combined with any 
of the foodstuffs mentioned, improving the 
feeding quality of both and providing a more 
efficient ration than is now generally utilized. 

It is only a matter of a little time until 
every pound of this splendid foodstuff is used 
at home as it should be, and when’ this is 
done our livestock industries will receive a 
new impulse and the fertility of our lands be 
increased by reason of the rich manure se- 
cured from feeding all the cottonseed meal 
produced here at home. 


COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS 


Exports of cottonseed oil reported for the week up 
to June 7, 1911, for the period since Sept. 1, 1910, 
and for the same period a year ago, were as fol- 
lows: 


From New York. 





For Since Same 
week. Sept. 1, period. 
Port. Bbls. 1910. 1909-10. 
Aalesund, Norway ........... oo — 5O 
Aarhus, Denmark .. ree — -- 12 
Aberdeen, Scotland .. - 325 — 
Acajutia, Salvador .... — 171 59 
Adelaile, Australia .......... os -- 54 
Alexandria, Egypt ns 25 1,288 1,£64 
Algiers, Algeria ........ woke’ os 147 748 
Algoa Bay, Cape Colony ..... os 127 147 
Amapola, Honduras ......... -- 12 100 
Amsterdam, Holland .. , - 1,720 735 
Be, We. By csccceccsovccs -- 154 153 
Antofagasta, Chile .. 17 45 
Antwerp, Belgium . onus 3,097 1,755 
BOISE, GORD cccccsvcseveccece = 228 -- 
Asuncion, Venezuela ......... — 21 _— 
Auckland, New Zealand wre - 152 318 
Aux Cayes, Haysti . , - 17 7 
Azua, W. I ‘ . 417 14 
POE nc cccccccncseneds = 509 38 
Bahia Blanea, A. R — 111 —- 
Barbados, W. I an eas ba 39 979 801 
Pee, BBV co cvcvcscvecee — 61 226 
Beirut, Syria .... 4 545 128 
Belfast, Ireland pda eanbees —_ nO 55 
Belgrade, Servia e eaws _ -- 50 _— 
Bergen. Norway ........... — 710 765 
Bisceglic Italy 7 
Bordeaux, France 515 1.740 100 
Braila, Roumania anna ieae — 1,335 490 
Bremen, Germany ........... — 60 150 
Bristol, England .........+0++ _ 25 — 
Buenos Aires, A. R 723 11,32 10,510 
Bukbarest, Roumania ° — 450 oo 
Catbarien, CUBa .ccccccccccees — 11 33 
Cairo, Egynt - 104 246 
Callao, Peru - 312 
Calcutta, India . - — - 5 
Cape Town, Cape Colony ‘ — 8,453 2,513 
Cardenas, Cuba 19 18 
Cardiff, Waler ....... <ee —_ — 10 
Cartagena, Colombia ...... ‘ —_ tI 4 
Carupano, Venezuela .. é — 10 4 
Cayenne Br. Guiana 1,125 570 
ee — 151 _ 
Christiania, Norway ; - 1,800 3,169 
Ghemenes. GH . a sswcvscccce -- 247 172 
Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela - 67 
Colon, Panama “a 114 2.162 
Constantinople, Turke 775 
Copebphaget Denmark 2a) 
Corints Nicaragua 12 s5 
Cork, Ireland .. - 1,250 
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Cristobal, Panama reer -- — 31 
Curacao, Leeward Islands.... — 58 41 
Dantzic, Germany ....... hese — oe 430 
Dedeagatch, Turkey ..... eieace — 953 625 
Delagoa Bay, E. Africa...... = 426 637 
Demerara, Br. Guiana ....... 45 1,835 1,976 
Dominica, W. 1. ..cccccese ese -- 160 
Drontheim, Norway ......... 25 375 510 
GUN. on cecv os svece os 2,075 6,374 
Dundee, Scotland ........... ° — —_ 25 
Dunedin, New Zealand ....... a 61 _— 
Dunkirk, France ........ eves -- 250 600 
Palmouth, W. 1. cccccccccce ° oe 7 _ 
Fiume, Austria ..... eccocccee — 300 _ 
Fremantle, Australia ........ — 9 28 
Galatz, Roumania ........... — 4,475 3,367 
Gallipoli, Turkey ............ - 130 a 
EP a nee 179 32,192 14,154 
Gibraltar, Spain ............ — 369 
Glasgow, Scotland ........... — 4,326 3,135 
Gonaives, Haitt ............. 3 — 
Gothenberg, Sweden ......... cee 1,175 1,400 
GHG, We. Be cocceversccess _— 7 — 
Guadeloupe, W. I. ........... 363 2,642 3,130 
Guantanamo, Cuba .......... 9 30 40 
Guayaquil, Ecuador ........ . — 9 _ 
Hamburg, Germany ......... 250 2,660 5,500 
SL NEE Sibxe0 ties tebvenece 32 2,778 2,814 
ee CT ee 100 5,090 3,982 
Helsingfors, Finland ......... os 53 20 
a eee _— — 900 
DE, MEE ceccccessxcvece — 361 406 
ee ° os 32 
SY Us. De coevetseeceese — 11 125 
Breer, TNF ccccccccecce — 25 —_ 
SS 2 eee 86 2,657 2,738 
Kustendji, Roumania ........ -- 3,125 2,200 
La Guaira, Venezuela ....... -- 19 17 
Le Paes, Beaall .ccccccccccsve -e 30 -- 
ES Plata, A. B. ccccccecccase — 43 _ 
Se Ee 75 s 4,404 
ty SEE ee save seecnses -- 9% — 
Liverpool, England .......... 214 11,016 9,277 
Tondon, England ............ 250 7,447 11,509 
oS See _ 54 — 
Macoris, San Dom............ 233 1,997 144 
Malmo, Sweden .............. = 115 250 
eS 8 are — 3,261 2,059 
Manaos, Brazil ..........++++ _— = 6 
Manchester, England ........ 650 5,748 3,555 
Manzanillo, Cuba .......... — 265 
Maracaibo, Venezuela ........ -- as 59 
Marseilles, France .......... 300 8 §614,752 6,240 
OS eee — 4,001 3,431 
Massawa, Arabia ............ _ 19 =_ 
Matensas, W. I. ...... seKire 3 102 147 
Mauritius, Island of ........ _ 10 —_ 
Mazatlan, Mexico ........... -- — 11 
Melbourne, Australia ........ oo 103 111 
RECNTSVIR, ABIES cccccesscece -- os 
PORNO. We, We. Be cccessccs 5 73 33 
Monte Cristi, San Dom........ — 335 368 
Montevideo, Uruguay ........ 153 6,439 6,300 
MOE ope cceeeeeceees 50 5,950 2,999 
Newcastle, England ......... as 125 — 
GME cuceadewesees — 24 35 
Rs SE on ea eek eeeeew see —_— 10 9 
Re IE * Grparave ea.aeeewes a 25 — 
NO ee - 2s8 453 
Panama, Panama ............ — 3 —_ 
a ae eee _ — 28 
3. Sore — 6 448 
Paramaribo, Duteh Guiana.... — 3 12 
Pernambuco, Brazil .......... — = 362 
Phillippeville, Algeria ....... — 97 _ 
Pees, GUOGGE ccccccccciccs — 225 — 
Port Antonio, Jamaica 11 116 72 
Port au Prince, W. I. 10 244 114 
Pert Barrios, C. A..c.ccsccce oo 23 40 
Port Cabello, Venezuela — — 73 
Port Limon, Costa Rica ..... 4 570 472 
Port Maria, Jamaica .... .... 24 9 
Port Natal, Cape Colony...... -- -- 12 
Peet CF GHG, We Biccccscece —— 15 20 
i, 2 ee. ae 25 431 174 
Pregrese, MeRle® ...cceccces a 68 153 
Puerto Plata, San Dom....... J 289 1,393 
Punta Arenas, Costa Rica.... — 4 32 
PPOR, TRUE ccc ccesccccves oo 1,835 1.100 
Rio Jareiro, Brazil .... ane -— 7,043 3,529 
ES eee — 325 -- 
erate, APG. DOP. . cccvecoucs — 19 214 
Rotterdam, Holland ......... 450 22,819 35,500 
St. Croix, W. I coeee ‘ 9 12 10 
OE Je — 86 26 
ee A rr == 139 365 
ee — 29 35 
Salonica, Turkey .... aoe - 3,268 1,121 
Sanchez, San Dom euie 52 
San Domingo City, San Dom.. = 47 1,029 
ere = £69 544 
Santos, Brazil seereetase -- , 133 433 
Savanilla, Colombia ‘ - $ 21 
Sierra Leone, Africa ........ - -- 41 
Smyrna, Turkey , ee 125 4.165 £68 
Secuthampton, England acdeat 1,275 1,560 
Stavanger, Norway .......... — — 10 
Wtettin, Geemeany .ccacsccsces -- —_ 15 
Stockholm, Sweden .......... oe 70 377 
Surinam, Dutch Guiana ae 9 16 26 
Sydney, Australia - 272 145 
Syracuse, Sicily nis eee a 60 25 
Tampico, Mexico ............ -- — 250 
Tonsberg, Norwey le salea _- = 250 
Trebizonde, Armenia ........ — 97 os 
Trieste, Austria wee) 709 
Trinidad, Island of m 9 401 343 
TOE, BEMNON cevcccnecese ce oe 50 — 
Trondhjem, Norway - — 5 
EL vce esp c%0-nkbawe - — 
Valparaiso, Chile 690 4,126 
Varna, Bulgaria . one - 5 3° 
Venice, Italy - 3,125 
Vera Cruz, Mexico ota 456 B6e 
Wellington, New Zealand .... —_— 113 31 
Yokohama, Japan at = 33 10 
Total es eee } 211,800 
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From New Orleans. 
Antwerp, Belgium 2,215 550 














STE, GED: occecccccces a= 275 — 
Balfast, Ireland ............ _— 125 508 
Bordeaux, France ....... eves _ ~- 25 
Bremen, Germany ........... ae 670 235 
Christiania, Norway ......... — 13,425 6,215 
Colom, PaMAMA .cccccccccccce os 62 21 
Copenhagen, Denmark ....... — 700 550 
Cristobal, Panama ........... _— 500 _ 
Dumkiek, DRERCE ......sccese -- 200 - 
Gemee, TOMY .occccccccccscce _ 188 25 
Glasgow, Scotland ........... 450 1,405 1,535 
Gothenberg, Sweden ........ e —_ 750 600 
Hamburg, Germany ......... -- 4,000 4,006 
PO EL, Kase ekecececte' — 494 267 
BED, DORMER cosccccevccece 200 1,515 563 
Liverpool, England .......... 50 3,096 1,330 
HamGon, Baslend .....ccccccs 1,400 8,087 3,320 
Manchester, England ........ = 1,250 130 
Manzanillo, Cuba .........++:. — 35 — 
Marseilles, France .......... — 1,600 250 
PN, TON ceccecccccccece — a 100 
WPOTORG, BEGRIOD 6cccccccccce — 158 _— 
Rotterdam, Holland ......... 300 21,633 28,467 
Stavanger, Norway .......... —— 1,020 535 
WES, TEGMIED oc ccccscesce ~- 300 —_ 
. . 2a ae _— 500 600 
Vers Cram, MeRlCO ..cccececcs oo 706 os 
Dotal . cccccvcccccccevccccsee 2,400 65,069 49,771 
From Baltimore. 
Copenhagen, Denmark ........ -- — 50 
Glasgow, Scotland ........... -- — 549 
Hamburg, Germany .......... — 1,770 3,256 
MEOUEG, FURNES cccvessvcceses —_ 275 50 
Liverpool, England ....... «or —- 100 400 
London, Mngland .....6.cse0 50 150 — 
Rotterdam, Holland ......... — 200 105 
WE he isicehsbsbcwcwcesesies 50 2,495 4,410 
From Norfolk. 
Glasgow, Scotlend ........... -- 1,600 1,174 
Liverpool, England .......... 675 1,400 1,200 
London, England ............ _— 1,200 — 
Rotterdam, Holland ......... 100 900 4,750 
BEE éskdaumitiscmendeen ees 775 5,100 7,124 
From Savannah. 
Aalesund, Norway ........... == — 204 
Antwerp, Belgium .......... -- 1,265 = 
Bergen, Norway ...... eacaalace as _ 256 
Bremen, Germany ........... = ~- 767 
Christiania, Norway ......... —_ —_ 6,307 
Christiansand, Norway ....... —_— == 
Christiansund, Sweden ....... — -- 102 
Copenhagen, Denmark ....... 208 208 2,051 
Cork, Ireland ...... Cevesoese — 50 _ 
yothenberg, Sweden ......... —_ -- 1,527 
Hamburg, Germany ......... 1,909 4,203 5,950 
Haugesund, Norway ......... — — 51 
ET Ee — 2,145 1,072 
Liverpool, England .......... — 16,127 7,472 
London, England ............ 231 3,344 103 
Malmo, Sweden .........cce0% — — 307 
Manchester, England ........ - 51 4,230 
Rotterdam, Holland ......... — 20,671 13,585 
Stockholm, Sweden .......... -- — 407 
ee 45,064 44,797 
From All Other Ports. 
Aatwerp, BeigiWM c..cccccece — a 50 
eee — 7,783 20,195 
Hamburg, Germany .......... a — 175 
Liverpool, England .......... — 1 
Mexico (including overland).. 837 44,649 48,491 
WEED BiGestauenesscuseaein 837 52,442 68,926 
Recapitulation. 
Prem Thew Week oscdcvcsccos 6,967 211,800 
From New Orleans .......... 2,400 49,771 
Prom: Galveston ...cccccccces - 13,137 
From Baltimore ............. nO 4,410 
From Philadelphia ........... — 104 
From Savannah ........... - 2,348 44,797 
From Newport News ........ 6,050 
Oe ae 775 7,124 
From all other ports ........ 837 68,926 
Es ee 13,377 465,984 406,119 
——<@—_—_ 


A SPITE CASE? 


With much interest the butchers of Albany 
and vicinity are watching the outcome of the 
case of the State against Lewis Newhof, the 
well-known slaughterer of that city. His 
plant is located on the outskirts of the city. 
Some neighbors complained about the odors 
from his fertilizer plant, but policemen and 
Board of Health inspectors who watched 
around the place could not discover any 
smell, and the case was decided in his favor. 
An appeal was taken by the State and the 
packer lost the case. His appeal is now pend- 
ing, and it is predicted that the case will be 
decided in his favor. According to Mr. New- 
hof it is a “spite job” on the part of some 
cranky neighbor. 
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HIDES AND SKINS 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES.—Continued strength is 
manifested and the market has continued 
active of late with the large tanner a free 
buyer at full list schedules. The market is 
no higher and has appeared more settled and 
less excited of late while keeping strong. 
Some parties are predicting that as the out- 
side tanners are generally conservative and 
holding off that when the large tanner is 
through and well supplied the market will 
show the effect later. However, the statistical 
position is as strong, if not stronger, than 
heretofore, and the packers claim the market 
has advanced for purely natural causes. The 
“tanning packers” generally know that 
leather is relatively lower than hides at 
present, despite advances recently for the 
finished product. Native steers keep strong 
but are top at l5c., which price has been 
freely accepted by the packers for current 
takeoff, with no further trading noted. Texas 
steers are also top on the basis of 1l5dc. for 
heavies with recent good buying at that basis 
and quotations firm at 15c., 14c. and 138c., re- 
spectively, for the three weights. Butt 
brands last sold at 14c., with that price 
quoted firm, and a car of May-June’s sold at 
13%,¢c. f. o. b. Missouri River point. Receipts 
of Texas cattle are increasing this week from 


Southwestern points. One big packer is pre- 


dicting larger receipts of Texas cat- 
tle and not trying to advance the mar- 
ket on hides. Colorado last sold at 13%4c. 


for May’s, and 12%c. for March-April in- 
cluded, with other packers asking 1l4c., and 
recent sales of June butts and sides together 
in New York at 14c. for koshers. Branded 
cows are as strong as ever, being in smallest 
supply of perhaps anything on the list, bring- 
ing 1314c. on last sales by a big packer in 
combination with other kinds. 
are well maintained at 14e. 
current of light weights 
bringing better than this price are uncon- 
firmed for June slaughter and 1l4ec. has been 
the best figure thus far. A big packer has 
been talking up to 141%4c. nominally for June 
all weights, saying he might sell some June 
lights alone at 1414c., but no sales at an 
advance. Native bulls are offered at 1214c. 
for May and June Ist forward at 1314¢. with 
Branded bulls continue to be 
nominally ranged at 1014,@l1le. 

Later.—Again strong and advancing. Sev- 
eral cars of June native steers sold at 154ce., 
an advance of 4c., and packers now mostly 
asking two extreme light 
natives sold at 1414,c.; 6,000 June butt brands 
and Colorados brought 14%4c. The market is 
excited, and Western tanners call the situa- 
tion dangerous. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—The dealers are all 
very firm, as supplies are small at outside 
ponts. ask current re- 
ceipts, but no sales of buffs of current salting 
are noted at better than 12c., the last price 
paid. Ohio, Indiana and Michigan dealers are 
reported closely sold up, and the market for 
these is more or less nominal from 12@12'%e. 
for buffs and 13@131,c. for extremes from 
good points. Some parties says 12e. for Ohio, 
etc., buffs, is too low today, unless for poorest 
hides but with back salting said to be well 


Native cows 
and 
Rumors recently 


strong 


no sales. 


1514¢.; cars of 


Some advances for 


(DAILY HIDE AND LEATHER MARKET) 


cleared from these markets. Buffs in Chicago 
continue firm on the basis of 12c. for current 
receipts, with last sales at that figure and 
guaranteed not over 10 per cent. long haired. 
One dealer is now talking up to 1214c. for 
current receipts, but 12c. has been the best 
price paid, and the %4c. premium has only 
been secured for fall or early winter hides 
being in the nature of “specials.” Heavy 
cows have been quoted for some time past 
on a parity with buffs and remain the same. 
Extremes are improving in quality as the 
grubby season draws to a close, and the stock 
of these on hand is small with this selection 
closely sold up in all sections at outside 
points from the far East to the far West, as 
well as North and South. 
124,@13c., 
“specials.” 


Quotations range 
with up to 13%4c. talked for 
Last trading in current receipts 
with but 10 per cent. long haired was at 
12'%¢. Heavy steers range 12@13c. asked 
as to quality, ete., but the inside price is 
only for back salting undesirable countries. 
Current receipt countries are quotable at 
12¥%c. and city butchers up to 13c. with even 
higher than the last figure talked in the 
Eastern markets. Bulls range 1014@11c. and 
up to 1114c. asked for special lots. Branded 
hides keep strong. As to quality, section, 
salting, percentage of steers, etc., from 914,@ 
lle. flat is ranged and small packer May salt- 
ing last sold at 121,¢. 

Later.—Holding strong. Three cars of 
special selection cows, averaging about 48 
Ibs., current receipts, sold at 1214c. to local 
tanners. There are rumors of a car each of 
buffs and heavy cows selling at 12\4c. 

HORSE HIDES.—Prices are firm, partic- 
wlarly for good lots still on hand, and the 
Eastern market has shown more strength 
recently. Mixed lots best quality range $4.15 
@$4.25 with poorer stock, running more to 
countries around $4. It is claimed latest re- 
ceipts show deterioration in quality, with 
buyers talking less money for these alone. 

DRY HIDES.—Firm in sympathy with 
strength shown in green salted. Sole leather 
weights range 1914,@201,c. and light weights 
21@23c., all as to quality. 

CALFSKINS.—Best Chicago cities are being 
held at 18c., and the sales previously noted at 
17@18e. were for skins running back to 
April takeoff. Outside cities range 1714@ 
17%c., with last sales at the outside figure, 
packers 18@19c. asked, one packer nominally 
talking 20c. Countries alone 1614@171,c., 
prime Eastern’s held at a premium. Light 
calf is ranged $1.10@$1.25, country kip 1214 
@13c., with up to 131%c. asked, outside cities 
131, @14e. 

SHEEPSKINS continued in good inquiry 
and demand for lambs and shearlings. Best 
lambs last brought 65c.; other lots quoted 
Shearlings range 50@60c. 

New York. 

DRY HIDES.—There is a slightly firmer 

tone 


55e. 


to common hides outside of Bogotas 
which have been above the parity of the rest 
of the market. Part of recent small sales 
of Puerto Cabello, ete., were at 20%4c¢., an 
advance of over previous trading, and 
on this basis Maracaibos are being quoted 
at 19%4,c. Truxillos brought 19\%4c. Exporters 
are buyers of Bogotas at a price naturally 


Ac. 


under former high rates, but no trading is 
noted as yet, and the exact price being bid is 
unreported. Recent receipts were: 1,016 
Bogota per “Trent,” 1,020 Centrals per this 
vessel, and 480 per “Sarnia.” The offerings 
of Buenos Ayres are so small that there is 
nothing doing in these, with the market 


nominal. Asking prices range from 20c. to 
2le., which is somewhat higher than the 


former nominal range. 

WET SALTED DES.—Large domestic 
tanners continue free buyers at the River 
Plate, with substantial advances on frigorifico 
steers and cows. The quality of these is run- 
ning about the same as last offerings. At 
the regular weekly auction 4,000 Sansinena 
frigorifico steers sold at the equivalent of 
1414¢, and 2,000 cows at 1334c., being a fur- 
ther advance of Mc. on the steers and %e. 
on the cows. There was also 1,500 Las 
Palmas cows sold at 13%4c. All of these sales 
are reported to New York. Other lines of 
wet salted are strong, with coast Mexicans 
last sold at lle. 

CITY PACKER HIDES.—The market is 
strong, being well sold by recent trading, 
although the demand from outside tanners 
is slow at the firm rates prevailing. May 
native steers last sold at l5c. and a previous 
sale of June’s was at 14%4c. Branded last 
brought 14e. 

COUNTRY HIDES AND CALFSKINS.— 
Conditions continue strong. Cow hides are 
closely sold up in all sections with a decided 
lack of offerings of all weights by large East- 
ern Pennsylvania dealers. Some parties are 
asking up to 1234¢. for regular country steers, 
though 1214c. would likely be accepted. Out- 
side city butcher Pennsylvania steers are 
offered at 13c. for heavier and le. less for 
50 and 60 Ibs. New York State hides are in 
small offering. Straight car lots of late re- 
ceipts are quoted from lle. up to 1114e. asked 
flat, and some recent offerings of cows at 12c. 
selected. Larger city (western) New York 
State steers (packers) are quoted about 
1334¢., with some held up to l4c. Calfskins 
continue closely sold up in all sections. No 
sales are reported of New York cities with 
quotations nominal at $1.55@$1.60, $2.05@ 
$2.10 and $2.40@$2.45, and some asking up 
to $2.50. Outside cities last sold at $1.35, 
$1.85 and $2.15@$2.20, with offerings closely 
sold up, and some dealers state they would 
ask more money if they had offerings. Coun- 
tries are quoted firm at $1.30, $1.80 and 
$2.05 and $2.10, with some inclined to ask 
more owing to the general strength ruling 
in calfskin markets. 


Boston. 


Strong but nominal. Buffs 12@12'4c., ex- 
tremes 18@1386c., more inquiry tor extremes 
than buffs, but lack of offerings. Southerns: 
Best Northerns 104%@10%c., middle South 
10@10%4¢., some 934¢., far South 91,@9%\ce. 





PACKERS-BUTCHERS 
OUR SPECIALTY 


TALLOW and GREASE 


HIDES 


JACOB STERN & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PURE SALT 


(ROCK) 


MYLES SALT CO., Ltd. 


GRADES: 
FINE (Oleo) COARSE 
CRUSHED No. 1 (Ice Cream) 
No. 2 (Hides, etc.) 
No. 3 (Capping) 
OFFICES: 100 Common St., New Orleans, La. 
MINES: Weeks Island, La. 
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Chicago Section 


Killing. is still Chicago. 


turned the “Sluggers” 


good in Judge 


Stewart 


loose, 


Swift & Company’s sales of fresh beef in 
Chicago for the week ending Saturday, June 
3, averaged 8.42 cents per pound. 


A fire started in Morris & Company's laun- 


dry the fore part of this week. Little dam- 
age was done. 
The fire department was called out to the 


Armour Fertilizer Department, where the fire 
had gained considerable headway, threatening 
adjoining buildings. United efforts, however, 
of the Armour brigade, together with the yard 
station, soon controlled the situation. 


The Governor proved his ability as a parade 
field 

We knew he was a go-aheader and 
H. T. to it, 


marcher on Knight Templar day last 


Saturday. 
Ww. 


beat who had also promised 


an exhibition but failed to show up. Some 
schemers, we understand, had him in tow to 
prevent him exercising his free rights of 


superstrenuosity. 


The first prize in the parade of the Chi- 
Work Horse fell to the lot 
of the Union Stock Yards and Transit Com- 
pany. The Mr. 
A. Spoor, president of the same com- 


Association 


cago 


presentation was made by 
John 
pany, the prize consisting of a statue of a 
bronze gelding valued at $250, and was for the 


largest and best exhibit in the parade. 


The Cudahy came 


in from under when they filed a petition in 


Packing Company just 


involuntary bankruptcy against a_ self-made 


banker, who is missing, together with some 
$18,000 attached to his person. Ernest 8S. 
Edman, owner of a general store and meat 
market at 10754 Hoxie avenue, has disap- 
peared and with him the above amount of 


On the 
bankruptcy petition a receiver was appointed 


money lent him by Polish workmen. 





GEORGE M. BRILL. HORACE C. GARDNER. 


BRILL @ GARDNER 


Mec » Electrical, 
Specialties : Packing Plants, Cold Sterage, 
Manafactaring Plants, Power Installations, 


Investigations. 
CHICACO 


1134 Marquette Bidg. 








Packinghouse Engineers 


Consult us if you are contemplating the 
construction or remodeling of a coi 
house or abattoir. 


William R. Perrin & Company, Chicago, U.S.A. 








WM. HOOTON @ Co. 


BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
In all kinds of 
PACKING HOUSE AND COTTON SEED PRODUCTS 


906 Postal Telegraph Bld¢g., CHICAGO 








for Edman’s store and a custodian was placed 
in charge to prevent further waste of other 


people’s belongings. 


Several branch houses in the Chicago terri- 
tory are still held up in erection on account 
of the brickmakers’ While the latter 
and the manufacturers are coming nearer to- 


strike. 


gether at times in plans to settle the contro- 
versy which has stopped the making of brick 
and tied up about 1,500 buildings, it will not 
be known for some days whether there is a 
The 


wage 


chance of settlement at this time. 


brickmakers have withdrawn their new 


demands and notified the manufacturers that 
they would sign up the same agreement under 


which they worked last year. 


the 
butter 


Vigorous prosecution of 


the 


government’s 


suit to enjoin Chicago and 


egg 
board from controlling prices of butter and 


ves 
eggs 


apparently is to follow the decisions of 
United States 
Oil and 

Judge C. C. 
District Attorney Sims, referred the case to 
Charles B. 
take Additional 
was assigned to the case by Mr. Sims. 


the the 


trust 


Supreme Court in 


Standard American Tobacco 


Kohlsaat, on motion of 


cases, 


Morrison, master in chancery, 


who will counsel 
The 


issue will be pushed that the findings of the 


evidence. 


master may be presented to Judge Kohlsaat 
next fall. James H. Wilkerson, Elwood God- 
man and William R. Medaris will give their 


entire time to this case. Witnesses will be 
subpoenaed within two weeks. The suit 
against the Chicago butter and egg board was 


the 

Charges were made originally by 
McAdams in the State 
restrain the operation of the 
butter and egg quotation committees. It is 
that the 


tees hold daily sessions, approximate the quan- 


begun in United States Circuit Court a 
year ago. 
E. L. 


he sought to 


courts, where 


alleged members of these commit- 
tity of eggs and butter on hand and arrange 
the market prices accordingly. In this way. 
prices of these 


products to the benefit of themselves. 


it is charged, they control 


SOURCES OF SOIL FOODS. 
The commercial sources of the elements 
chiefly relied upon as soil foods—nitrogen, 
and potash—are compara- 
Nitrate of valuable 
cause of its high content of nitrogen, comes 


phosphorie acid 


tively few. soda, be- 
almost 
the imports amount to 


valued at 


exclusively from Chile, from which 
300,000 
13 million dollars per an- 


over tons, 
about 
num. The potash salts are practically all 
the product of Germany, the imports there- 
from of muriate of potash, valuable by rea- 
son of its richness in available potash rang- 
ing from 200 million to 400 million pounds, 
valued : million dol- 
The imported sulphate of 


at from 3 million to 5 


lars per annum. 


potash also comes chiefly from Germany, 
though smaller amounts are imported from 


Belgium, Austria-Hungary and Japan. 

Imported guano comes from a considerable 
from 
Peru and Germany, smaller amounts being 
imported from the United Kingdom, Mexico, 
Netherlands, the Dutch West and, 
in some years, from Uruguay, Venezuela and 
Of the 

phosphates Belgium, French 
British Oceania are the chief 
sources; while of the other imported fertil- 
izers not separately enumerated by the Bu- 
reau of Statistics Germany is the chief 
source, supplying from 70 to 80 per cent., 
the remainder being chiefly from the United 
Kingdom, Canada and Belgium. 

Additional evidence of the increased con- 
sumption of artificial fertilizers in the 
United States is contained in the figures of 
the Census, which show that the number 
of establishments devoted to that purpose 
has increased from 278 in 1880 to 553 in 
1905; the tons of material used, from 727,- 
453 to 3,591,771; and the value of their prod- 
uct, from 20 million dollars in 1880 to 57 
million in 1905. The materials used by the 
domestic fertilizer industry in 1905 included 
bones, tankage, ete., 5 million dollars; phos- 
phate rock, 44% million; potash salts, 3% 
million; superphosphates, 3 million; cotton- 
seed meal. 2 1-3 million; pyrites, 2 million; 
kainit, nearly 2 million; nitrate of soda, 134 
million: sulphuric acid, 1 million; fish, near- 
by 1 million; ammonia sulphate, a little over 
a half million, and various other articles, 
such as sulphur, lime, wood ashes and salt. 


number of countries, though mostly 


Indies, 
British possessions in Oceania. im- 
ported crude 


Guiana and 





SMALL HYDRAULIC 


We make all sizes from 


50 to 500 tons 


With pumps attached or separate 
Any style of platform to 
suit the situation 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
PRESS CO. 


362 West Water Street 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





FERTILIZER PRESS 
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Satisfy Your Trade 


Buy Morris & Company 
Boned and Fatted Hams 


ROLLED READY FOR BOILING 








Also Manufacturers of the Celebrated Supreme Brand 
Boiled Hams. The Ham with a Supreme Flavor 
When Ordering Specify this Brand. It’s Always Safe to Say “Supreme’’ 








Morris & Company 


CHICAGO oo _—Ss-—d FKANSAS CITY 
E. ST. LOUIS OKLAHOMA CITY ST. JOSEPH 














LATEST and BEST 


The Zaremba Pat. Evaporator 


For TANKWATER and GLUE 


We offer, not the excellence of yesterday, but the excellence of today. 


THE WISE PACKER 








Investigates and buys from 


Fee IAREMBA COMPANY - - Buffalo, W. ¥. 











MONIA 2heascs 
AND AQUA 

Made with special reference to use in Ice and Refrigerating 

Plants, producing the least deposit for amount of work done 


tteas> COCHRANE CHEMICAL CO. 
<> 


40 CENTRAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


AGENCIES 


Baltimore, Md., T. H. Butler, 511 Equitable Building. Philadelphia, Pa., Robert Keller, 384 North Third St. 
Chicago, IIl., James H. Rhodes & Co., 162 W. Kinzie St. Pittsburg, Pa., Pennsylvania Sait Mfg. Co., 223 Water 
Cleveland, O., The Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Co. St. 

New Orleans, La., |. L. Lyons & Co., Ltd., 222 Camp St. Seattle, Wash., Northwest Ice Machine Co., 516 First 
New York City, N. Y., Charles Zoller Co., 211 E. 94th St. Ave., South. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Water Witch Mfg. Co. Washington, D. C., Leckie & Burrow, Hibbs Building. 
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CHICAGO LIVE STOCK Inferior to good canners ......++eeeeeeees 2.35@2.85 THURSDAY, JUNE 8, 1911. 






























Fair to choice heifers ........+eeeeeeeeece 4.25@5.60 PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
RECEIPTS. Butcher bulls ....ccceesccecececcvecsesecs 4.75@5.00 i aise 14.95 15.05 14.95 $15.05 
Cattle. Calves, Hogs. Sheep. Bologna bulls ...ccesecesesecccccccscccees 4.00@4.25 September ... 14.70 * 14.85 14.70 14.85 
Monday, May 29........21,331 1,597 25,039 HOGS. LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 
Tuesday, May 30....... 1,965 4,869 13,005 ; 9, REE RE - 8.22 8.22 8.20 78.20 
; = ¢ @ aaK 9° ax Prime heavy butchers, 240 to 300 lbs... .$6.00@6.12%4 : 
wW ednesday, May 31... 15, 421 2,775 ary Prime re heav “ s ‘300 to 400 Ibs. ie ‘ ‘ i 90@6.05 “4 September ... 8.32 +8,32 8.30 *8.30 
ete PUB Be 0000. by a ry Choice light butchers, 190 to 220 Ibs.... 6.05@6.20 December .... 7.95 “ wee 
Friday, hy ce ol 4 ee ee — “. 6358 Choice packing, 280 Ibs. and up......... 5.90@6.05 ee, . more ini loose) — 
Saturday, June 3....... os 95 Choice light, 160 to 190 Ibs.............. 6.10@6.25 i ~ eicsesale 8.07 +8.07 8.05 $8.07 
’ ct a poner Rough heavy packing .................. 5.75@5.90 Se oie mber ... s .05 8.10 8.05 8.07 
+ ta Bags d ~—, vabbbbieets ip ‘ = 1161 ey Light mixed, 200 lbs. and up............ 5.95@6.074%4 December .... 7.30 7.32 $7.27 77.30 
ipod Petes po oo ane Mixed packing, 200 lbs. and up......... 5.75@5.95 * _ 
a Sa ee a oes ag Gaaee Pigs, 110 Ibs. to 140 Ibs........--....... 5.50@6.00 FRIDAY, JUNE 9, 1911. 
a WOR, FOP oo ee ees teh . Pigs, 110 Ibs. and under................ 5.00@5.50 PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
SHIPMENTS. BOERS. 6 ccccccsecetteertcrecceccvceseevcs: See x =o 5415 m ROU 
- shal a pie P co ou ee 5 75@6.25 July enhdeeees 15.15 15.5214 15.15 $15.521% 
Monday, May 29 ....... 5,551 21 yor a TASS ce cceeeeceesrereeerreesereecereces Gv.2 September ... 15.00 15.30 14.971, 15.30 
Tuesday, May . 1,63: 1 1,6 8: _ y 6 a 
Wednesday, May 50 5,330 2,681 *All stags subject to 80 lbs. dockage. — (Per 100 ~~) 8.371 8.3714 
Thursday, June 38 4,767 = 2,251 ecemeniee pas A ae Sih ae petite, apc 
Friday, June 2 30 2'374 608 SHEEP. segtenies ce 8.35 8.5212 $8.50 
Saturday, June : 16 1,406 555 Fed western lambs ..............+ese++++$6.00@7.40 — 235¢e. — than loose)— 
F distaste doaatintatd - BI ID. in. vnci0 0c 0000e vudesvecccacee ML "> eee 8.12% 8.40 
Total last week ....... 18,146 156 22.850 9,263 ' ay MCCUE EEC OR CCRT EEC 6.00@7.40 September ... 8.121% 8.371% 
Previous week ......... 23.042 195 27,701 11,142 SE SD 6.06 or cr ccebeonsenens 6.00@7.00 Jacuary ..... 7.3712 7.55 
Cor. week, 1910........ 14,198 459 14,067 3,504 Colorado wool lambs 3. T5@7.40 
Cor. week, 1900........ 17,300 53 22,383 4,003 CEE dt c¥oevevtcavevcuperaeehoete 6.25@ 7.40 tBid. tAsked. 2 
CHICAGO TOTAL RECEIPTS LIVESTOCK. a glee i PE AE NI senmeee a 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Heavy yeurlings .......+.....0.s0cscseeee 4.00@5.00 CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS. 
Year to June 3, 1911...1,155,865 3,189,817 1,777,775  Shorn yearlings ............seeeeeeeeeeeees 4.25@5.15 (Corrected weekly by Terry & Son, 41st and 


Same period, 1910......1,1: 21 2,386,407 1,291,130 Halsted Streets.) 



























Combined receipts of hogs at eleven points: — ee Te BE Sa ceeccuccvecevessioes 
Week ending June 3, 1911.................. 566,000 Native Sirloin WERRED cccccccccccccccccsoes 14 
ee eae 525,000 CHICAGO PROVISION MARKET Native Porterhouse Steaks 
WEEP GOD coccccvcscccccvcscceccecececesoce 407,000 Native Pot Roasts .......... 
NN SUE OO oi icclns.c'e's'suneielcucexnesens's 471,000 Range of Prices. Rib Roasts from light cattle .. 
Total year to date .......-ccccccecccccceecs 10,558,000 ae pices Beef Stew ...+-s-ssseseereees 
, ° * SATURDAY, JUNE 3, 1911. Boneless Corned Briskets, Native wecccccece @12% 
Receipts at six points (Chicago, Kansas City, Corned Rumps, Native ......... z @12% 
Omahe, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City) as follows: PORK—(Per bbl.)— ; Corned Bibs ...<c.sceccccs Rene a oe @10 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. cs High. _low. * Close. Corned VFIARES ...ccrccccccccccccvcccoscees ox 
Week to June 3, 1911...... 900 419,100 179,500 July ...-.++--$14.7244 $14.7216  $14.07%4 $14.65 Round Steaks 2... ccccccccscccccescoccccolé 
MN aide ee isecaueeee 300 418,600 188,000 September ... .. tenes veers 14.20 NN OL TATE wg 
aaa 104,900 § 132,200 LARD—(Per 100 Ibs. \— oe enc watmmnnade veeeuaen 
TO FORE GOS cccccececeese 130,200 142,300 TEE 8.05 8.07% 8.05 ¢8.07%4 CEE ME San dkcaccncecesscesees oe } + 
. >ACKERS’ aa September ... 8.15 sti 8.15 78.15 Shoulder Neck End, Trimmed. cccce oe @ie 
CHICAGO Pac =n RS’ HOG SLAUGHTER. December ... ..... 5 7.7714 eee coves 10 @12% 
Week ending June 3, 1911: RIBS—(B 1, 25 tt 1 , = 
ETE TY ikcetnnsdicovansnmeaiione snes 26,300 ee ee — 7.90 Lamb. 
SE Oe OD. causasddcdicnnsncnessevesocnecies 18,400 September ... “ass “285 7 901, 7.85 Hind Quarters, fancy..... cece cece eeeeees 16 @I18 
IMS dnt acs usin acacia ane eu eae Wo oath 16,700 & r5 , oa = Fore Quarters, fancy... 
I Rr Te Te eee 8,100 MONDAY, JUNE 5, 1911. Legs, fancy ...c.ceeee 
IIL, a 26 6 acrsth debi hatara anew wel 5,000 , a = ree ° 4 
SG IT IS ate Me ee ES: 5,500 PORK—(Per bbl.)— _ ae Chops, shoulder, per Ib. peebesennedeon @l4 
a. essed anualudeatouadGenuuwl 5,600 July ....ee eee 14.75 714.75 Chops, rib and loin, per Ib..---------- seeee20 @22 
RS, oan tad cane awoneawawanee ee 5,700 September ... 14.35 14.40 Chops, Frenched, each ...........--+0+ -.+-10 @12% 
ERE ns eee eee 2 LARD—(Per 100 Ibe. —_ 
DMIRRIIN WUE ced cccccccvivecesennicseseua so ga ae 1214 8.15 Mutton. 
PD Ha diinterintveaseeawesceutene. September ... & 78.2214 DE - cccucmineeien COREE TCERN ENS OCC wRRS @l4 
te CN osc ncgheantakeeeReetendan December 7 Spates phir 7.82% De  saseceeke cinianewee bar nie mbna @ 6 
RMI de bea inal thick ih 0 iah in Wa Mbt dee RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— Shoulders ...... IE ET CT Ce ROS Te eee @ 9 
OUMETS ceeeereceserrerecererreeecereerereces July se 2e, 5 8.00. 7.95 7.97%, Hind Quarters ............ceeeeseeeeeeeees @13 
Septe mber sco” O08 7.95 7.921, tN a aE @10 
Eee enna Gia... a Monin a, 47.1714 Bib and Lott CHOPS......0.0..0scccecsesers @16 
Previous week : = Shoulder chops .......... ee Tee TTT ori Ty @12% 
DE - E .dvcndeneresacberanendxeubae.weeeelee 7, TUESDAY, JUNE 6, 1911. 
EN ME habs wan aghabideme indeed ee ee 111,700 . i Pork. 
Total year to date .............seeeeeeeee-- 2,495,200 PORK—(Per bbl.)— a ga ee aiexu 
ieaciae: argiade teak’ send 1913 200 ees 14.9215 14.9214 14.87% 14.90 Pork Loins ..... cree eeececeeeeeceeeeeeeee @12% 
. I : . eager tla dalle chsh ticles: Prince we September ... 14.50 14.60 14.50 14.55 PU ED aitecccscncice ewes eecccccces @i14 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICD OF LIVESTOCK. Pork Shoulders ..........: Ce ceedoesvesocece @10 
'" LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— Pork Tender @30 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. ae eae oe 8.17% 8.15 #8.22% Ors COGCTS wccccccccccscscccccvceccecced @ 
This week ............--85.90 $5.97 $4.15 $6.30 September 8.95 33 $25 <391, Pork Butts .............. . see @ll 
Previous week .......... 5.91 4.75 6.60 aos a : me wing’ = Spare Ribs ....cccees seeee @10 
. be p December .... 7.90 9% 7.90 7.95 Hock 10 
Cor. week, 1910.......... 9.48 5.20 7.90 OCKS ses seeeeeeeeees . @ 
Cor. week, 1909 ......... 7.42 6.20 8.05  RIBS—(Boxed, 25e. more than loose)— Pigs’ Heads ........ @8 
Cor. week. 1908 5.50 4.35 5.60 TRIF sacrcecce 8.021% 8.10 8.00 t8.0714 Teak WATE crcrcscccccccicccccccoccccecececs @10 
. , asa = p : : September 9% 8.05 7.95 8.0214 
January 7.25 7.20 77.2214 Veal. 
ee OO CIN DOIG oc nebidcds citcnceccerd $5.75 @6.30 iii " ae ee Hind Quartery .....+.<, Ede c o vccesscccodenes 16 @18 
er Or SU WRUNG ok vceeckcevccacvncess 5.25@5.75 WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7, 1911. Fore Quarters ..... DRM cnc vcs 'bs wextoee 10 
Common to fair beeves......cccccscccccces 4.75@5.25 PORK—(Per bbl.) — BAO. << ivincoumdevewan DET cckwaetiquen deeds 16 @20 
BENET BAGTD oc ccccccccccccsce Ceoboccoges 4.00@4.75 NE ee 2 ee 14.85 14.90 14.80 414.90 coin. gun eh EO: ERE COE OO EOC 124% @15 
Pair to fancy yearlings ..........seseeee0 5.70@6.40 September ... 14.50 14.65 14.47% 14.65 Shoulde TB cclccvccccccescccccoccevissscese 14 @16 
ee GO GD GOR ncctcccvaccevescsescce 4.00@5.50 DONG. dcceccukeuwdn Nive’ vised dé-e dels weenie 20 @28 
OT ee RRS eer serene te 2.50@3.35 LARD—(Per 100 — lai a ‘iin iid al Tain GORE. « caivieds nvidia deccedccve 16 @20 
Common to good calves 50@7.00 July .....-. 8.20 -20 . : 78.20 > 
Good to choice vealers 7.00@8.00 Septe mber ... 8. 30 8.30 78.30 ne Offal. 
i UE cceccrnéeccebexacadeseddccds .50@5.00 December .... 7.90 1.95 7.924 Suet ....... Petes Seee eee ee eee ee eee . @ 9 
WOOGIE GOOETE ccccccccccecccccecescosees -50@5.60 RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose) — Tallow ..ccs ‘ he: DEST oo vec cswebecevecscciee @4 
DEED scccctscececeveccesccaceeesestecs 3.25@5.50 + | Merete 8.0214 8.0214 8.00 78.0214 — per sevith, easter ebeneecesee eTTTs Ts @$1.00 
Medium to good beef COWS...........ee008 3.50@4.35 September ... 8.00 8.0214 78.02% Celtis, FS WP Bs ccc civcccticcccce @15% 
Common to good cutters ........cccccscce 3.00@3.35 January ..... 7.22% 7.25 7.27% Calfskins, under 8 Ibs. ae @65 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. Frankfurters 






































oon eee @ 9% 
Carcass Beef vem Liver and Headcheese Gh 
. MESES cccvcccccece oceccveee 
ee I ING a cscess vascscsosevcsves Minced Sausage Ce ceccccccececccccccoccce $55 
Native steers, medium . Luncheon Sausage, cloth paraffine......... @12 
Hleifera, Qo0d ......cccee New England Sausage........cecsscccces ‘ @12% 
Dy sctddbieehddstasnubes bess 6nsdeckunaees 4 Compressed Luncheon Sausage ....... Saaew @12 
Hind Quarters, choice @l Special Compressed Ham.............0+% ° @12 
Fore Quarters, choice WOUND DHGTEDS coccccccccccccceccccecece @10% 
Boneless Butts in casings............ oven @18 
Oxford Butts in casings ........... ecccece @13 
SND, it xwecaechns<icsksemenenneee Polish Sausage ......... @ 9 
BN IL cannc.cicsssvewenecesccuscnen 5 Garlic Sausage .......... as @9 
Boneless Chucks . Country Smoked Seamage pas wuaumeuaeweees @ 9 
Medium Plates Farm Sausage ...........+. swbesceiacie occe |«6= 
Steer Plates Pork Sausage, bulk or link..... eeeceeees eee @ 8% 
Cow Rounds Pork Sausage, short link..... AS @ 9% 
oon a seat e eee eee eeee eee eeeeeeereee @l a a * @7 
V AMINS eee eee eee reas enrecceecceceees 2@ Hams, Bologna ..cccccccccccccccces eocce 
UE” occ waviesccaweecsediones @15 - _ 
Se Se, BO, Be cccccccccccceccece @25 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 2 ....... muna seveel® @22 Summer Sausage. 
St ME negaeteevenneences cccccecoccces SD O Best Sommer, H. C., Medium Dry .. 
Py MD ssesececcceseeessese --1l1 @11% German Salami, Medium Dry ...... 
— Clods . ee ie: 9 Italian Salami ....cccccccccsccccecs 
ONS .ccccccces eccee Holsteiner§ .....seee6 eevcccccccccs 
Dt MTD étiecgesseuseeesonse ccccevcece ar MCSE, HOW ccccccecccoccoctocse 
Trimmings ..... $09506000660000000000006 eee @T7 Farmer ... eeeccceseseeseeee @17 
+ ag MRR acca oo ge ovsceee eecccee ¢ +14 Monarque Cervelat, i. e. ecccccccces coccee @19% 
<9 eo ypeeneeteeneereenengy in Oi 
GE NE IE oininieoeckccccccsconacece @l1 Sausage in Oil. 
IE I co ce wemdcewind @ll1 Smoked Sausage, 1-50..........+- Seeenseees e000 0$5.00 
Loin Ends, steer, native .. @13 fr natn — BED cevecccocsecccsceceseeees os 
Loin Ends, cow ........-. -~ ogna, 1- cecccoccce . 4 
Hanging Tenderloins .......... OE @ 9 Bologna, 2-20 .... + 4.25 
Plank Steak ...cccccccccccccccce caslesnewee 9% @12% Frankfurt, 1-50 ....ccecseccccees eee cceccceees ++ 5.00 
Hind Shanks ......... s wintiahe deals eas <auese @4 Frankfurt, 2-20 ...cccccccccccccces eccccccccccccs 4.00 
Beef Offal. VINEGAR PICKLED GOODS. 
— @5 Pickled Pigs’ Feet, in 200-Ib. barrels.......... $9.00 
— @s Pickled Plain Tripe, in 200-Ib. barrels......... 6.50 
eee os yo Pickle H. C. Tripe, in 200-Ib. barrels........... 7.75 
Sweetbrea x ro haa aed Bela gy a Sebi aaa @is Pickle Ox Lips, in 200-Ib. barrels.........s.00. 15.00 
be gg SE pampnennnasaenenphiebhee @4 Pickled Pigs’ Snouts, in 200-Ib. barrels......... 18.00 
—— Tripe, 7" ceca hace pe weesees “s 4 5% Lamb Tongues, Short Cut, barrels.............. 32.00 
Brains sect CGeees DERE Ate ARPT @ 4% 
DC AINE Gitccutccuypnevecamasesauaes @7 CORNED, BOILED AND ROAST BEEF. 
Veal Per doz 
. 1 Ib 2 dos, BD CRED ccccccccccccscccccecsocee $1.90 
I SI WUE Siciccestescasencnewnvas 10 @10% 2 Ibs. . 4 OF 3 GOB. 00 CASO ccccccccccccccccvece 3.50 
EE @10 SC errr ere 14.00 
—- pe TITITTITTIT TTT TTT Terre @13 14 Ibs., 3% OZ. tO CASE .....cercccecersececcs 31.00 
OCR BRRGE cccceccocecescecscccosevcecse @15 
MS ROR ied osc sesvinwnisn nse sieesein' @ll EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
BOON BMGNS ccccccconccccccvcsccoceseseses @12 Per doz 
1-e8. fare, 1 Gem. Wh WOE ccccccccccccccessece Geum 
Beatas. each Veal on. @4 2-oz. jars, 1 doz. in Dox ......see0-- coscescce Se 
Sweethreads @50 4-oz. jars, 1 doz. in box ..... eee eecscccece - 6.50 
Pluck 1 ee @25 8-oz. jars, % doz. in box ......... cccccccccce 11,00 
A en nr ee @15 Son: TRU, Wh Gok: TE WEE ccc ccccccvceeseceecs 22.00 
a 2, BS and 101. Us ....cececesves ‘$1.75 per Ib. 
en RRS SS NT RT @u% BARRELED BEEF AND PORK. 
GOOR CBal 2 oc ccrccccccccscccvcccccccccess @13 Extra Plate Beef, 200-Ib. bbis........ eae @15.00 
De SO TAGS oo eccceiccsiecsoesves @14 (SR eee as @14.00 
S:  pandacecientecdsccucceeusseose @14 Prime Mess Beef . —@— 
R. D. Lamb Racks .. eee @i1 Extra Mess Beef ......... —-@— 
Caul Lamb — er po Beef Hams (220 lbs. to bbl.).. ceecceeeees —Q— 
R. D. Lamb Saddles @ SS ere @15.00 
Lamb Fries, per pair......... oeceeeees - @ 6 WE UNE HIND os cas x krnaie-erestas’ settee @16.00 
Lamb Tongues, each ........ te eeeeececeee @4 NN EE SIE 9 iv ccicncermes-cwrvieianes ines @15.75 
Lamb Kidneys, each ........-see++s eecceee @2 See er ee @1s. 00 
Mutton. SE TU ows a osine- nc eiwesenkesevacuenses @11.50 
Se ME... ba saccweeasewecpemeeemesee 9144@10 
NE ED Neen ec neccosecasscatweneav eves @10% LARD. 
I IE views cg vu GR ape walwaded-aeula @12% Pure leaf, kettle rendered, per Ib., tes..... @10% 
Good Saddles @13% atin e casos cn a cinioa eee eie beet @ 9% 
= a earns ceenenaweueunibeneises b % Lard, substitutes, tes... p o% 
fedium Racks tee Lard, compound ........csecsece % 
Mutton Legs eee @12 Cooking oil, per gal., in barrels............ 56 
PED BD cere rccesesiedescsrccscoesenne @lil1 Barrels, %c. over tierces; half barrels, %c. over 
—— pha wi nS ahha Bik WS asi We eae ¢ $% tierces; tubs and pails, 10 to 80 lbs., % to Ic. over 
heep Tongues, each .......ceseccccccece eee tierces. 
Ghtep TCGER, COCR ccccccccccecccccccccce @5 
Fresh Pork, Etc. BUTTERINE. 
eR ON on nn nc unaa uunaia celia 9 @9% 1 b 8, natural color, solids, f. 0. b. Chi- 
POC EMO ccccccccccccccsssocesecocceeses BIB SSS sv crerccececccnvcccesoscsccseces +++-15%4@19% 
een @ 8% Cooks and bakers’ shortening, tubs........ 13 
tears Bae Sevnenen ceed s1+cene we eee neawee oo% DRY SALT MEATS. 
BENE 0500 :0is 660 oeesurereeeees @ 8 (Boxed. Loose are 4c. less.) 
Hocks ..cce @7 Cieme Demian, RAT Gis cc oc cece sisccecss @10% 
Trimmings @ 4% Clear Bellies, JOGA AVS. <cccevvvecevccese @ 9% 
RGN TGR THUGS coc cccccsccccccsces @i7 MED Wellies, ISBT Sl... crcccccccccccses @ 9% 
WE. 486666060 00.00n-65.0bbSb0RCS cso met eece @ 6 ee A EY NG oo 05-95 6:00%nsacuew es @ 7% 
IID, are a rasciare-aa:aneeuaseeuaeWerdmaiwniemraeriale @4 EE TRI 50609 0beeadesecnscavesseses @ 7% 
Pigs’ Feet ..cccccccccccscccccccccccvccces ¢ : Khort Clears ....cccccccccccccsccccccccess “Fs 
Pigs’ Heads ..cccccccscccccccecs cocccces ee DD. od.nniccna c0ececncceuseseesasveceeeees @ 6% 
BEERS BORGES ccccccccescccccesocesevesoese @7 Bacon meats, %c. to 1c. more. 
WERE TORE cccccccccccccsoccssccecevcece @ 8% 
— Meat sais @ *% WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
og livers, per Ib. @1% 
BS iv nves<ccnsubencinesiceswceuewe @ 2% Hams, 4 ae BYE. cccccccsscsccccescosccs ptt 
Skinned Shoulders @74 Hams, 16 Ibs., @ 
Skinned Hams ........ oe @14% 
WE BND ccaceccmcscnscecsenteouenenss @ 3% 
—_— u Calas, 4@6 Ibs., ae 9 
Pork Kidneys, per ID.....ccccccccccccccce @ 3% 
TEIN cone oa la aamateaiaans @10% Calas, 6@12 Ibs., ve @ 8% 
oh sh oh i a a a GR ie AC @ 5 New York Shoulders, 8@12 ks SE cues @10% 
Tail RRS Se ee et 6 @ 6% Breakfast Bacon, fancy ......0.ssscccssese @23% 
RE ee Oe tad @5 Wide, 10@12 avg., and strip, 5@6 avg.... @16 
Backfat @ 8% Wide, 6@8 avg., and strip, 3@4 avg..... ° @19 
Rib Bacon, wide, §@12, strip, 4@6 avg.... @l4 
Hams @13% 
Calas @10% Dried Beek Bets ..cccccccccccecscotvococces @18 
a 1912 Dried Beef Insides .... @20 
Bellies @12% “ 
Shoulders @ 7% Dried Beef Knuckles .. @19 
cetewenne paaaaneenn oseeneneee Dried Beef Ontsides @17% 
° rer eee @20% 
Columbia Cloth Bologna...........ccsccoes @ 7% USE THON TEBE: oc cicccccccvcccceccuse @21% 
Bologna, large, long, round, in casings.... @ 7% er ere @15 
CGN TRIE. oo cesisvcvcccscceceecees ee @ 9 COON TOUR TE: ccc swevecsvetecessceséses @20 
HEN woh'cdcnedeesescesebswensvessanens en @ 9% Cooked Balled Gowler 2 cccccvecccsccesece @15 








85 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
F. 0. B. CHICAGO. 
ONE, DOO GE: ccc ccceccescs Joyeeees — @15 
BSE TIONED. scccccwecsecconscevecces ve @21 
EY NUE: Lin: Viework sien e We ¥ices-e's'000046 @é60 
SS, SO WN Co ccsaecenssesssusne @ 9% 
8 eT ee @7 
Beef bladders, medium .........sseeeseeee @28 
Beef bladders, small, per doz...... Seeeeus ° @30 
Se a ree @70 
Hog middles, per set ....... eevccccccovce ° @10 
Hog bungs, export ......... eeeesevcceeee ° @15 
Hog bungs, large mediums............ eons @10 
BOO WE, BORE Kisecacccdasccesccceceee @T7 
Hog bungs, narrow .......... oe @4 
Imported wide sheep casings .......... es @90 
Imported medium wide sheep casings...... @s80 
Imported medium sheep casings............ @70 
Hog stomachs, per plece ......ccccccccecce @ 3% 
FERTILIZERS. 

8 ere @ 2.90 
ONE SUE, UE GIS: bic iccassviccessncece @ 2.70 
Concentrated tankage ....cccccccccvece 2.60@ 2.65 
Ground tankage, 12% Rats areas 2.60@2.65 and 10ce. 
Ground tankage, 11%........-..+.. @2.60 and 10c, 
Ground tankage, 10% Sabian ttte @2.57% and 10c. 
Crushed tankage, 9 and 20%.. - @2.385 and 10c. 
Ground tankage, 6 and 35% ............ 20.00@ 20.50 
Ground raw bone, per ton............. -. 26.00@26.50 
Ground steam bone, per ton ............ 18.00@18.50 


Unground tankage, per ton less than ground. @50c. 
HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 


Horns, No. 1, 65@70 lbs., aver........ 285.00@300.00 
Hoofs, black, per tn anentew mene wie eek 30.00@ 35.00 
TESTS, SUTEPSE, HOE Wee cieccccvcveccccs - 40.00@ 48.00 
Se. US US err 50.00@ 55.00 
Flat shin bones, 40 lbs. av., per ton... 60.00@ 62.50 
Round shin bones, 38-40 Ibs. av., per ton 65.00@ 70.00 
Round shin bones, 50-52 lbs. av., per ton 77.50@ 80.00 
Long thigh bones, 90-95 Ibs., av., per ton 92.50@ 95.00 
Skulls, jaws and knuckles, per ton.... 27.50@ 28.50 
LARD. 
PEI SOOM, COUR ccc ecisecsvesvcccese @ §.12 
— EG, NII adic vic winws'e vids xiloreiene @ 7.70 
ie rrr rere poner etd obese Rese eres @ 7.50 
OTRO oo 0:6:0:0:6:00 5 6:0:6:0004:400800000008 i4@ 7% 
DE GED bGn-c4nen 5045s 54 Gabe ceee eee s4%@ 8% 


Prime oleo 
Oleo No. 2... 
Mutton ... 


















WEEE, - sins asad eencaweas evans bes sencahe vies 
I ED <655:4:0nGsntwa swale nect-osulente 554 @ 5% 
a ary re me re ene ee 5%@ 6 
OILS. 
Lard oil, extra, winter strained, tierces.... @867 
BE Ses. Se WD viccecccescscccsescend 638 @é64 
Ss, DRG GE ccccccccvcscvcccsvsnccevcses 56 @57 
We BD TE Ge ceccccceccccvcsrcecccecesces 54 @55 
De Wi. Eh ie diccdcsawaseuceeuscssaueae 836@ 8% 
Oleo oil, No. 2. NEakee aaohaae S @ 8% 
J... aaa we Z 7T%@ 8% 
POGUE GE, GG, Dickie cvccccccvecewed 68 @70 
err 60 @é61 
ee A ee 
PE URE. a vk bas nites anacnine sas oasie emekwire 54@ 6 
TALLOWS 
ELITE LAIR ELIE TER 64@ 6% 
PN GED ecarara-Giia ee -ers:siorecs led a:s ele 4 anweipews 6144@ 6% 
PG RE, ears Bec nck sc 0 bea S aenesoeeeNen 57¢@ 6 
I ee ore tl cc Ee ee re 6 @ 6% 
on ee er re @ 5% 
ET NGM KOs cratinoinenscasec@e wes raes 54@ 5% 
RO GE BSG ekcansGadescbaanwons 5144@ 5% 
GREASES. 
Es GURIOD indian icccicceaeewcsosicvicvivess NE Ee 
a ie Cr eer 5144@ 5% 
White, ‘“‘B”’ 54@ 5% 
rae 
Crackling 
CE. Bscwnadaeenweseutekoueeeeescennsees 
Yellow 
BOOGR, caceve 
Glue Stock 
I MIN nak 5 ons vibanunn beweh ee caeee @ 4% 
I We G. “wabcnesepnecesessewslc<cins 2314 @24 
Glycerine, dynamite @231 
GiycePine, CFUGE GORD 2.0065 seceveccccvcs 15 @15% 
PONS GUE. ad diwees-dsscsccraceenees 17 @1T% 
COTTONSEED OILS 
a ee ere @47% 
SS UL eee eee @47 
Soap stock, bbls., concen., 62@65% f. a.... 2%@ 3 
Soap stock, loose, reg., 50% f. a@.........55 1%@ 1% 
COOPERAGE. 
IG iivivencie new bins wie ocwws-call 7%,@90 
SU ntsentncdwesnis bende wou ra 92 @95 
EAE SEU is signs ative secs a caontewun eeu 1.42@1.45 
CURING MATERIALS. 
MOR CUNIIID no ois50caccs ccedenssececes 4%@ 6% 
Boracie acid, crystal to powdered ........ - 7 @™ 
Borax ..... $059000546560:50606 0880000806008 3%@ 4 
Sugar— 
MD teen adinndéoveeenweeesean @ 4% 
Plantation, granulated ..............se08 @5 
Bees GE ae iha.« beskenyeeedewban @ 4% 
Salt— 
Ashton, in bags, 224 Ibs.............0. aeons $2.25 
English packing, in bags, 224 ibs — cocce 1.68 
Michigan, granulated, car lots, per ton........ 3.25 
Michigan, medium, car lots, per ton.......... 3.75 


Casing salt, bbls., 280 Ibs., 2x@38x ....... ++ 1@ 








THE NATIONAL 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
National Livestock Commission Co.) 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago, June 7. 

Monday's run of cattle was estimated early 
at 19,000, and the trade opened strong on a 
few cattle that just suited Kastern order and 
export buyers, but when it became apparent 
that the supply would foot up around 21,000 
(actual receipts were 20,531) any strength 
quickly disappeared, and because of the ex- 
tremely warm weather it was a slow, draggy 
market all morning, and finally resolved it- 
self into a steady trade on choice to prime 
steers, with other grades selling slow to 10c. 
lower, notably the kind that came in compe- 
tition with the meal-fed Texans, of which 
a train load were at prices ranging from 
55@5.80 per ewt. The medium to common 
yearlings, selling at $5.25@5.75, were also 
hard to dispose of, and “grassy” cattle which 
are beginning to show up fairly freely met 
with some discrimination. The extreme top 
of the market, $6.50, was paid for one load 
of prime 1,627-Ib, beeves. Bulk of the choice 
to prime steers sold at $6.15@6.35, with a 
few choice yearlings included therein, but 
quite a good many choice yearlings sold at 
$5.70@6, and the bulk of the good to choice 
steers sold from $5.85@6.15, with medium to 
good kinds from $5.50@5.85; light weight, 
cheap killers, $5.25@ 5.50. 

Tuesday’s receipts were nominal, actual 
supply being 2.300, and the quality only fair, 
best going at $6@6.05. 

Wednesday (today) receipts are estimated 
at 17,000, and the total of 41,000 for the first 
three days of the week is approximately the 
same as a week ago. The good to choice 
cattle (Ge, and above) of all weights, includ- 
ing yearlings, are strong, and in some cases 
10c. higher. In fact the general steer trade 
ruled strong and active and a slightly better 
market is expected the balance of the week. 
The good to prime corn-fed cattle will likely 
work a little higher during the next thirty 
to forty days, but the medium to common 
kinds, on the contrary, will suffer from com- 
petition with the meal-fed and grass fat 
Texans that are beginning to move market- 
ward. 

BUTCHER STUFF.—The grass fat Texas 
steer supplants the good cows that have been 
selling from $4.50@5.50 per ewt., and as a 
consequence most of that class show 450¢c. 
decline since our last letter and the general 
market on cows and heifers has suffered a 
loss of 35 to 50c. per ewt., with the better 
grades getting the worst of the deal. Mon- 
day’s trade was mightly slow and draggy, 
with prices in some instances 10c. lower. 
The bull trade on Monday ruled slow at the 
15 to 20c. decline that took place last Wednes- 
day and Thursday, and the canner and cutter 
market was again a verv dull and staenant 
proposition, while the calf trade showed 25c. 
decline. Tvesday’s nominal run of 2.300 
cattle included a moderate supply of butcher 
stuff, bulk of which went at steady prices. 
The receipts of bulls were moderate and the 
trade ruled about steady. The calf market, 
contrary to general expectations. ruled active 
and strong, with prices somewhat higher than 
Monday, and while a few prime selected veal- 
ers sold up to 87.90. the bulk of the choice 
calves sold from $7.60@7.85. The milker and 
springer market shows auite a decline. Good 
to choice milkers and springers are quotable 
from $47.50@5%5- medivnm to eommon, $40@ 
47.0: fair to medium. $32.50@40. with a few 
licht-weieht cows down as low as $22.50. 
Wednesday (today) receipts of cattle are 
fairly liberal. being estimated at 17,000, but 
butcher stuff is in moderate supply and the 
trade is ruline steadv on bulls. stronger on 
calves, and strone to 10e. hivher on all crades 
of cows and heifers except canners and 
cutters, 











HOGS.—Hog receipts continve moderate 
and it looks as thoneh our 50,000 runs are 
almost if not entirely over for the summer. 
With a run of 30,000 today trade opened slow 


but soon firmed up and ruled 5c. lower, clos- 
ing quite firm; bulk selling $6@6.10, with 
some choice light and light-weight butchers 
commanding a little premium. The brood 
sows are beginning to show among the ar- 
rivals and, of course, will increase from this 
time on. They are selling to pretty good ad- 
vantage mixed at the present time. They 
sell in smali lots from $5.50@5.75. Pigs 
weighing less than 130 lbs. in very poor de- 
mand and selling at $5.50@5.75. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Following two 
days of a good sharp trade in this depart- 
ment the situation seems demoralized today 
on everything excepting choice spring lambs, 
which are about holding their own. Some 
classes of clipped lambs are 25@40c. per ewt. 
lower than Monday, while the bulk of the 
sheep are fully 25c. per ewt. lower than yes- 
terday. Receipts include a liberal sprinkling 
of Southern lambs, and also too many com- 
mon to medium clipped lambs. The situation 
is certainly a very treacherous one. 

We quote: Good to prime wethers, $4.25 
@4.50; yearling wethers, $5@5.40; fat ewes, 
$3.75@4; poor to medium ewes, $3.20@3.50; 
cull ewes, $2.50@3; fair to best clipped lambs, 
$6.35@6.85; poor to medium clipped lambs, 
50@6; culls and common clipped lambs, 
$4@5:; good to choice springers, $7@7.35; 
poor to medium springers, $6.25@6.75; cull 
springers, $4.50@5. 
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ST. LOUIS 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
National Stock Yards, Ill., June 7. 

CATTLE.—Today’s market on good to 
choice beef steers closes strong to a dime 
higher than the close of last week. Poorer 
grades, those bringing $5@5.50, meeting the 
competition of a liberal supply of quarantine 
cattie, have been slow to move at barely 
steady prices, some sales being effected at a 
dime decline from a week ago. Monday’s 
market opened with a supply of 4,700 cattle, 
including a fair supply of beef steers. Top 
for that day and for the week up to the 
present time was obtained for a lot of 1,898- 
Ib. beeves, which bronght $6.40. These were 
the heaviest cattle received here this year, 
and the heaviest lot of that number (30) ever 
recorded. Other good steers weighing 1,150 
to 1,450 Ibs. brought $5.80@6. The light 
heifer supply found a ready outlet at steady 
to strong prices. Tuesday’s quota of 7,800 
cattle was the largest one day’s supply of the 
year. Of the beef steer portion the good to 
choice grades were sold at fully steady prices, 
but inferior grades suffered a dime decline, 
due mainly to a heavy supply of Southern 
cattle. Today (Wednesday) the good to choice 
steers landed strong toa dime higher, another 
liberal supply of Southern cattle influencing 
a lower trend to inferior grades. Cows and 
heifers today met a strong demand, good 
heifers and yearlings scoring a dime advance. 
Choice steers and heifers landed at $6.35, a 
straight load of heifers bringing $6.25. Quar- 
antine cattle receipts so far this week total 
338 loads, bulk of these coming from Texas 
and Oklahoma. 

Hog receipts today 12,700 head; for the 
week so far 36,400, as compared with 42.300 
for the same period last week. Top today 
of $6.20 is 15e. higher than the top a week 
ago today. The market opened 5c. higher, 
the advance being paid by butchers and ship- 
pers for hogs under 200 Ibs. The bulk of 
this class was bought at $6.071,@6.20, while 
the bulk of all weights brought $6@6.12%. 
Packers paid steady prices today, obtaining 
the bulk of the heavy sorts at $6@6.10. 

Sheep receipts so far this week total 28,800 
head as compared with 23.200 for the same 
period last week. Mutton sheep of good qual- 
itv are steady with last week’s close, choice 
grades quoted up to $4.25. Bulk of the sheep 
today brought $3.75@3.85. The top on spring 
lambs for this season was obtained last Sat- 
vrdav. a leed of Tennessee lambs making the 
record at $8, Pulk of lambs today broucht 
£6 85@7.50, one load making the top at $7.70. 
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KANSAS CITY 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Kansas City Stockyards, June 6, 1911. 

It is showing up plain this week that com- 
paratively few corn fed cattle remain to be 
marketed, of the strictly dry lot kind. The 
run yesterday was 8,000 head here, and supply 
today is about that number also. This is 
rather moderate for the first two days of the 
week, and in view of the fact that nearly four 
thousand quarantine cattle have been in- 
cluded in the two days’ run, besides a cer- 
tain amount of dry weather stuff, the number 
of corn fed cattle in the offerings is a good 
deal smaller than in any week previously 
this vear. The best cattle are selling firm 
this week, but lower grades are tending to- 
ward a lower level, and the range on beet 
steers is now a dollar or more from the best 
to the worst. Top today on heavy steers 
is $6.35, and mixed yearling steers and heifers 
reached $6.10. Bulk of the native steers sell 
at $5.60@$6, and the cheapest natives 
around $5.25. Quarantine receipts are com- 
posed of good to choice cake fed steers from 
Texas, and wintered steers* from Oklahoma. 
Several trains of the Texas steers of heavy 
weights, up to 1,550, sold here yesterday at 
$5.25 to $5.70 Wintered Oklahoma steers 
sell at $4.50 to $5. Native cows and heifers 
are strong today, cows at $3.75 to $5, heifers 
$4.50 to $6, bulls $3.75 to $5, calves $4.50 to 
$7.50. Stockers and feeders are 30 to 60 
cents lower than ten days ago, stock steers 
now almost entirely under $5, ranging from 
$4.25 to $4.90, feeders $4.75 to $5.35, stock 
cows and heifers $3 to $4.35. 

Hog receipts continue heavy, though con- 
siderably less than last week, and prices are 
strong. The market was 5 to 10 higher yes- 
terday, and that much more was added t»- 
day, which puts the bulk of hogs back close 
around $6 today, top $6.10. Bull features this 
week are an advance of $2 per cwt. on hams, 
with a strong foreign demand for them at 
the advance, and the anticipation of a heavy 
Southern business in side meats. 

Sheep and lambs are stronger this week, 
best springers back in the $7 notch yester- 
day and today. Runs are liberal, 17,000 yes- 
terday, and 12,000 today. Texas and Arizona 
have contributed liberally, but quite a lot 
of dry weather stuff from native territory is 
showing up. Yearlings brought $4.25 to $4.75. 
wethers $3.90 to $4.25, ewes $3.50 to $3.90, 
goats $3.15 to $3.50. Advices this week in- 
dicate heavy loading at Texas loading points, 
which is likely to prevent any considerable 
accretion to present prices. 

Sales to local killers last week were as 
follows: 

Cattle. Hogs. 


Sheep. 
re 4,883 


21,484 4,468 


' 
ee > JME 2,320 
Sf See 3,772 15,192 5,121 
ere 4,855 16,804 8,304 
OS eee 3,511 13,892 5,651 
Morris & Co....... 3,408 11,353 3,023 
Butchers 93 96 


Total 78,817 28,983 





NEW YORK LIVE STOCK 


WEEKLY RECEIPTS TO JUNE 5, 1911. 
Sheep and 








Beeves. Calves. lambs. Hogs. 

New York 3,210 7,284 878 11,046 
Jersey City . - 3.633 10,509 
Lehigh Valley 640 ine 
Central Union . §72 —_— 
III ac6cis erneien Gea’ — 156 4,775 
PL, .néewensaanaanad ae 11,650 26,330 
Totals last week ...... 12,160 28,136 





WEEKLY EXPORTS. 
Live Tive Qrs. of 
cattle. sheep. beef. 





Sulzberger & S. Co., Mivnewaska. 294 —- 1,900 
Sulzberger & S. Co., Michigan.... 100 — — 
J. Shamberg & Son, Minnewaska. 290 — — 
J. Shamberg & Son, <“<o oo a= 
Morris Beef Co., 200 - ia 
Morris Beef Co., - — 384 
Morris Beef Co., Baltic ......... - -- S47 
Swift Beef Co.. Minnewaska..... 200 . 1,300 
Swift Beef Co.. New York....... —— ~- 735 
Miscellaneous, Bermudian ........ 38 80 — 

Se ee 1,2 80 5,166 





Total exports last week.......... S47 25 4,908 


TEM: 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
Lard in New York. 

New York, June 9.—Market firmer. West- 
ern steam, $8.50; Middle West, $8.35@8.45; 
city steam, $7.8714@8; refined Continent, 
$8.65; South American, $9.70; Brazil, kegs, 


$10.70; compound, 74,@7%e. 


Liverpool Produce Markets. 

Liverpool, June 9.—(By Cable.)—Beef, ex- 
tra India mess, 82s. 6d. Pork, prime mess, 
73s. 9d.; shoulders, 41s.@43s.; hams, 66s.@ 
68s. Bacon, Cumberland cut, 49s. 6d.; long 
clear, 52s.; bellies, 53s. 6d. Tallow, prime 
city, 28s. 9d.; choice, 30s. 3d. Turpentine, 
47s. 3d. Rosin, common, 16s. 6d. Lard, spot 
prime Western, 41s. 9d.; American refined in 
pails, 42s. 6d.; 2 28-lb blocks, 41s. 6d. Lard, 
Hamburg, 4114 marks. Cheese, Canadian, 
finest white new, 55s. Tallow, Australian 
(London), 29s.@34s. 6d. 


Hull and Marseilles Oils. 

Hull, June 9.—Cottonseed oil, crude, spot, 
24s. 6d.; refined, June-August, 26s. 6d. Soya 
bean oil, 26s. 

Marseilles, June 9.—Sesame oil, fabrique, 
62° franes; edible, 8314 franes. Copra, fa- 
brique, 84, francs; edible, 101 frances. Pea- 
nut. fabrique, 6214 franes; edible, 83 francs. 


— 


° 
FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS IN NEW YORK. 
Provisions. 

The market was quiet but firmer, due to 
a better hog market at nearly every Western 
point. 

The provision market after mid-day was 
active and strong on the general improve- 
ment in the hog market. 


Tallow. 

Trade is quiet with prices steady. Demand 
is not aggressive. 

Oleo and Lard Stearine. 

The market is quiet but fairly steady for 
stearines. The demand has been rather mod- 
erate this week. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Trade was of fair volume with prices a 
little higher on the continued dry weather in 
the Gulf States and Western belt. 

Market closed steady, insipidly, with the 
firmness of lard and cotton. Sales, 7,600 
bbls. Spot oil, $6.53@6.60. Crude, nominal. 
Closing quotations on futures: June, $6.55@ 
6.59; July, $6.55@6.57; August, $6.62@6.63; 
September, $6.57@6.58; October, $6.20@6.21; 
November, $5.84@5.87; December, $5.82@ 
5.85; January, $5.83@5.87; good off oil, $6.35 
@6.59; off oil, $6.35@6.55: winter oil, $6.60 
@7.25; summer white, $6.60@7. 
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FRIDAY’S LIVESTOCK MARKETS. 

Chicago, June 9.—Market 5c. higher than 
Thursday’s best; quality fair; bulk of prices, 
$6.10@6.25; mixed and butchers’, $5.90@6.20; 
Yorkers, $6.20@6.30; pigs, $5.60@6.15; cattle 
market steady: beeves, $5.15@6.50; cows and 
heifers, $2.40@5.80; Texas steers, $4.50@5.75; 
stockers and feeders, $3.85@5.70; Westerns, 
$4.75@5.65. Sheep market slow and weak; 
natives, $3@4.50; Western, $3.25@4.60; year- 
lings, $4.35@5.20: lambs, $4.25@6.65. 

Kansas City, June 9.—Hogs 5c. higher, at 
$5.60@6.15. 

St. Louis, June 9. 
at $6@6.20. 

Cleveland, June 9. 
$6.10@6.35. 


Market 5@10e. higher, 


Hog market strong, at 


THE NATIONAL 


Indianapolis, June 9.—Hogs higher, 


6.20. 


St. Joseph, June 9.—Hogs strong, 


6.10. 
Milwaukee, June 9.- 
6.25. 


PROVISIONER. 


at $6.10 
at $5@ 


Hogs quoted $5.40@ 


East Buffalo, June 9.—Market opened with 
6,000 on sale; market steady, at $6.40@6.50. 


Sioux City, June 9. 
@5.95. 

Louisville, June 9. 
at $6.10@6.20. 

Omaha, June 9. 
$5.65@6.10. 


Cudahy, June 9.—Hogs higher, 


@ 6.30. 


2, 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, JUNE 3, 


Cattle. 
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CIMCABO csccccccccrcvccvce 200 
Le: Meer eee 100 
ee eerie 300 
BE, BAG: os oats ciewsescese nO 
ne 100 
SOU UR okie tcecis ccc aceces 100 
Breer ere ree tere. 500 
i 250 
i ir 100 
IID. 6 654.6.56 6 0 HAS eed 
PEE. | hie ccneretsenatares 
pT eee rer rrr ee 6.500 
PUCCONOER onc ccccecvacevece 
CUVGTROTTE  osccvecscceseees 182 
CHOVGERRE cc ccccvesvecwous 40 
POI noes vicncicene ceeecn 100 
ae ee en pee ha 1,106 
MONDAY, JUNE 5, 191 
Oe ere re ee 20,000 
ree £000 
GORE accccccccocsieseecee 3,500 
i Se a lok ambeerasewene 4,800 
ls” MEE © as bsc oa seicces 1,500 
BiOUE OMY occ ccsvcseccser 1,800 
TR. FU cvcccccscccecsece 1,300 
Oklahoma City ....cccerss 400 
oe err re 3,000 
Po  eeerTe rT er ree 
yee eT eee eee 
pO EP eeere re eee re 850 
Pittsburg 500 
Cincinnati 2,391 
Cleveland .400 
ID oe.6 06 4:0.4.65.6400.6-00% 4,600 
ge errr rr 3,872 
TUESDAY, JUNE 6, 
CUROORO  cccivescceceeessens 2,500 
Meeees CU cccccvececcees §,000 
rrr rr ree re errr 3,300 
WE, BOGE cccecccccvesessee 6,900 
Gy SNE in. bn 00009,40.00'6 1,600 
CN NE k6 05-605 058 68-05% 1,800 
BE, BOGE ccccsccsvesceces 1,700 
Gieiahowme. CU ...cccccece 300 
PORT WORE occ ccosccccces 1,700 
MEWOUNIOG 2 ve cccsvcsccecce 
PORTER ccdccccovssesveeses 
FOGERBARONS co ccccessvcccee 1,200 
PURINE ccc eccctssceeses 
CURCTMMATE oc cccccccscesss 481 
CIOVOIRRE 6.o.c ceccicccesveces 60 
DEE: ccdr ov ohewnsweed ents 100 
New York ....ccccccccsves 937 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7, 
CE: 6.5550664 esis eeess 18,000 
TS, MC re ee 8,000 
gM EREEE TL RO 4,300 
Te, Cb Gane een eeenees 6,500 
Br eer rer er 1,500 
ns, te, Bee 2,000 
Bt. PRU cccccvcccesecsees 1,300 
ee 600 
tM, Ae Oe re 2,400 
PINE, Nogacnvent beens 
i OC ee eet oe 
PE owas nn esseu we 2,000 
EE 5s os ccress.vincewn® 
CIE as Ga Visor oucwawses 1,000 
ae ee ee 100 
RES sa Naa hhece ne sane cas 
OO TE. Gerewescseseees 2,189 
THURSDAY, JUNE §, If 
CUBCRBO 2 occcvccevcercuvee 5,000 
em 
OE eer 


WG  e 44501603400 06sec 4,000 





11. 


Hogs. 
9,000 
2.000 
6,683 


12,136 


2, 
zy 
6, 
7,000 
2, 
3, 
5, 


a. 


36,310 








6,000 





1911. 


28,000 
18,000 
16,000 
16,108 
5,000 
9,500 
4,000 
S00 
2,000 
3,484 
2,200 
10,000 
4,000 
672 
1,800 
4,000 
5.418 


11. 

20,000 
16,000 
14,000 
18,000 


at 





Hogs weak, at $5.70 
Hog market 10c. higher, 


Hogs 5@10c. higher, at 


$5.40 


Sheep. 


2,000 
300 


1,500 
200 


300 


1,233 
400 
600 

4,753 


20,000 
17,000 
2,800 
11,000 
3,000 
400 
300 


2,000 


10,000 
2,349 
1,000 
5,000 

16,204 


18,000 
10,000 
2,800 
9,000 
1,000 


100 


2,200 


1,500 
1,106 
2,000 

400 
4,046 


20,000 
10,000 
7,300 
6,000 
1,000 


300 


2,000 


2,000 
2,350 
1,000 
2,000 


6,292 


14,000 
7,000 
2,100 
7,500 





We are specialists in this work 





Liggett 
Building 


Government Inspection 


requires your pacKing heuse to have the most 
Sanitary Arrangement 


Write us in regard te your requirements 


TAIT -NORDMEYER ENGINEERING CO., St. Louis 
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St. UE a siniideswetcacs 2,000 14,000 3,000 
cine bh QECCCEE TOE eT ee 800 8,000 600 
a, ee nen 1,000 3,200 600 
a Ber 2,200 2,500 
en Ee ee 7,820 
oe Sere ere 2,000 
Indianapolis .............. 8,000 
beep ween. EEE 5,000 
CONE BGs .0-5:05.5-00000% 592 4,305 2,032 
ce ngs EE en ae 7D 3,000 2,400 
RE “6. de sscaences 1,730 4,147 7,013 


FRIDAY, JUNE 9, 1911. 


CN. bs Sas bbe x cee ee dk% 1,500 13,000 12,000 
SH cs saseecce 1,500 10,000 4,000 
SE utWieww Ucdckulonewsas 700 10,000 900 
i SENG isos dee akeaden en 1,500 11,000 4,500 
i SED, as iv wuanacaeee 400 6,000 500 
ON AIEEE Snenivee cw sewuas 800 5,800 

bi eee 1,600 1,000 e one 
Ge. NE bere we ake cenckewice £00 3,200 300 

———fo—_- 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner snow 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 
centers for the week ending June 3, 1911: 


CATTLE. 
MEN Louie aire win ddunb Ruweip annie ceudeeueweace 31,626 
oe lk OO COE he PT een ” 
Omaha 


St. Joseph 
CANE 1516;6 16.0 loo alwawemd-oeeeehes siainaeseaaweex 
WE WEE. 40uGarercinonesectunaserenieereueins 
South St. Paul 
Indianapolis .... 
New York and . 
Fort Worth 





PEN.” Sbiawiiesea ak veieseatecekew Soleueedee 4,019 
WIEN -00 bends sadeswenas saueeducseceseeaubes 2,136 
HOGS. 

SN ccuakecreteewenrctshenessuescasauaedben 109,612 


SE TNO reskin :sawviewas onvwaronabeewaawanens 90,817 
NII ea. auras 6 oasb shes ale Wai. alan a Rea ele Ween 

St. Joseph 
GT 005865455456 eeeeienebeweagukabosonee 
Sioux City 
Ottumwa 
Cedar Rapids 
South St. Paul 
PE acc bceucsraudvevadyersecbekecesun 
New York and Jersey City 
Fort Worth 
Pittsburg 











Chicago 
Kansas City 
ME kine d sions) 60d Web ne énenddaew$ss~edes 
St. Joseph 
EN Gihick-concchs see bale siekeedakcd knees aeaxke 
ee: 
South St. Paul 
Indianapolis 
New York and Jersey 
SD  Shibbvtnkndh ctdskseesenseencsated 
Philadelphia ...... 
Pittsburg 








OLEO AND NEUTRAL LARD. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, June 9.—The past week has 
been a rather quiet one in provisions gener- 
ally, but the undertone was strong, and val- 
ves today are a trifle above those ruling last 
week. In oleo oil we have had a good busi- 
ness; the market is firm with a tendency to- 
ward higher values. The same can be said 
as regard neutral lard, although the demand 
for this article has not been as good as it 
has for Oleo Oil. Values are at about the 
same point they were last week. Europe 
seems to have withdrawn from the market 
entirely as regards Cottonseed Oil, as they 
have no faith in present values. The indica- 
tions are, however, that as we get along 
into the season, the lessened stock will make 
itself felt and result in higher values, before 
the new crop oils can come into the market. 


$e 


MEAT AND STOCK EXPORTS 


WEEKLY REPORT TO JUNE 5, 1911. 


Live Live Qrs. of 

Exports from: sheep. beef. 
iain A ETT sO 5,166 
MONEE vec nu adet aa.as ste ees 1,006 - 
a * Bee oer ere - 
Baltimore ehh a he oe SAM aware - - 
ee eee ee oe 2,é 500 — 





Exports to: 





Tondon 4,782 
liverpool 384 
Glasgow — 
Antwerp — 
Bermuda see 

Totals. te. alk porte: ..4)¢s.0< 6.548 1.586 5.166 


Totals to all ports last week.. 6,126 838 4,908 
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Retail Section 


IDEAS FOR THE MODEL SUMMER BUTCHER SHOP 
Talk From a Veteran Retailer on a Clean Shop in Hot Weather 


Now that the hot weather has apparently 
come to stay, the worst season in the year 
for the butcher, it is an absolute necessity 
for him to work more carefully than ever. 
Every piece of meat spoiled represents just 
so much cash lost. Just as the days are 
past when butchers made a big display out- 
doors, so the time has come to stop the 
hot weather display inside the shop, except 
in the refrigerated counter cases, which is, 
after all, the only proper place to display 
meats. 

The government is spending enormous 
amounts of money to exterminate flies and 
mosquitos, and what can be more horrible 
and disgusting than when a nice customer 
comes into your store for her to see a few 
frowsy legs of mutton and a few pieces of 
meat scattered around, covered with flies 
that have been bred in some heap of filth 
and disease, and are carrying such matter 
on their padded feet to alight on a piece of 
meat that is to be eaten by a human being. 

In the old days a butcher thought he could 
not do business unless a lot of meats were 
displayed out of doors. How many of you 
would hang out meat today, even if you 
were permitted to do so? In addition to 
this, how many self-respecting butchers 
would open their stores on Sundays, while at 
one time it was deemed impossible to keep 
closed. ‘ 

These two items were of the greatest im- 
portance, and anyone who predicted that the 
time would ever come when business could 
be successfully conducted without these 
methods would have been considered a fit 
subject for an insane asylum. It is only a 
matter of a very short time when no self- 
respecting butcher would any more think of 
hanging meat in his shop unprotected than 
he would dream of hanging it out of doors. 

Nowadays every butcher makes a display 
in his window, particularly on Saturday. Im- 
mediately the meats are covered with flies 
and there they stay all day. Every time a 
piece of meat is handled a few flies stick to 
the meat. It is laid on a block or bench 


and three or four more get crushed. What 
a pleasant appetizing sight it is to turn a 
piece of meat over to show a customer with 
2 half-dozen or more dead flies sticking to it! 
You brush them off and a few legs or wings 
still stick. 

If the customer is disgusted and objects, 
you tell her to wash the meat when she 
gets home. Of course, she’ll wash it, but 
the memory of those dead flies is still there, 
and perhaps the next time she wants a piece 
of meat she'll go to a store where the meat 
is not exposed to filth, dust and flies, but 
kept in the ice house or in counter cases, 
where it belongs. 

All this is bad enough, but how much 
worse it is where a chop or piece of steak 
which is not usually washed becomes fly- 
blown and it is cooked in a hurry and sick- 
ness follows. You've lost that customer for- 
ever, and every friend or acquaintance she 
has who trades with you. 

You all know how flies stick to poultry 
on a muggy day, and you handle it all day 
long. If you have a few left after a Satur- 
day’s business how badly they look, and how 
much worse they smell! Did any of you ever 
send a chicken to your own house on a Mon- 
day that had been carried over? Why, there 
is not one of you that wouldn’t sooner eat a 
nice fresh piece of chuck steak or a shoulder 
chop. The public is no longer ignorant of 
the evils of having foodstuffs exposed to the 
many dangers of contagion and the inevitable 
sickness that follows. 

Consider a moment, you butchers with your 
old-fashioned ideas about your business that 
you think you understand so well. The 
young fellows with their up-to-date training 
may not be such skillful cutters, and cannot 
go around bragging about how many years 
they have stood behind a bench, but they 
know enough to hire good enough cutters 
and look after the many important details 
of an up-to-date shop. 

They are intelligent enough to know, as 
you should, that hanging a lot of meat in 
windows and on rails in the summer will not 
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bring one penny’s worth more business to 
any shop, no matter how busy. But on the 
contrary it will keep desirable customers 
away from a shop that’s full of cut meats 
covered with flies and the disagreeable odors 
that accompany them. They are bound to 


patronize a nice clean-looking shop, where- 


the freshly-cut meat is under glass and kept 
fresh and sweet and, more important still, 
appetizing in appearance, no matter how hot 
it is. 

And surely every butcher can use enough 
judgment to have his meats so cut in the 
big ice house that anything that may be 
called for that is too bulky for the counter 
case can be got at in a hurry. The time is 
rapidly approaching when counter cases will 
be compulsory in every business having any 
kind of perishable foodstuffs for sale, and it 
will be considered a serious breach of health 
regulations to offer even one such article 
for sale that is exposed. 

You are all good business men. Give this 
the thought that so important a matter 
should have. Remember that the purchasing 
public of today is far different from that of 
a few years ago. Cleanliness and sanitation 
are as much looked for by the poor buyers as 
by the rich. 

Even the school children of today know. 
The writer was an interested observer as a 
woman with her ten-year-old daughter en- 
tered a large shop on Ninth avenue in New 
York City that had a big display of meats. 
He heard the child say to her mother: “Let’s 
go down to the little store. He has his meat 
in a nice glass case. It’s awful clean and 
free from flies. This place is nasty!” 

And the mother, without a word, took the 
child’s advice. Who knows how often just 
such things as this occur, to the lasting bene- 
fit of the clean shop where there are no flies? 

The shop of the near future will be the 
ene where not a single piece of meat is ex- 
posed; where the blocks are kept clean and 
the shop fat and bones are not exposed; 
where the floor is kept clear of small pieces 
of fat and bones that attract flies; where 
clean sawdust is spread six days a week— 
it’s cheap enough—where there is no blood 
smears on walls or counters; where the de- 
livery baskets are scrubbed with hot water 
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every day, and the men with clean aprons 
are at their posts. 

And right here it is worth while recording 
that one of the most successful merchants in 
New York City owes his popularity to his 
method of clerks to learn 
each customer’s name, and address her by 
her name as she enters his store. 
a woman to 


instructing his 


It pleases 
know she is of sufficient im- 
portance for her butcher and his clerks to 
politely say: “Good morning, Mrs. A.” 

You all know how the ladies like it, and 
it costs nothing to show that little courtesy. 
And best of all, it She’s bound to tell 
her nice, polite butcher she 
know some of them like to boast 

well they are to their 
pleases them and 


pays. 
friends what a 
You 


how 


has. 
about 
trades people. So if it 
pays you, get busy. 


known 


And, finally, you all know that if you 
want a thing done properly you must be on 
Try out that 
pinochle game in the Summer 


time time for business, but 


the job yourself. and cut 
afternoon. 
may be a bad 
it’s a good time for you to attend to your 


bad business if you want a good time later 


on, always remembering that 
Small sales going on all day, 
When you work with all your might, 
Makes a thundering big difference 
When you count your cash at night. 
u. A. 
°, 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 

Kay & Downey has succeeded Kay & Marple 
in the management of the West Side Meat 
Market at Yates Center, Kan. 

Hardy Johnson has purchased the meat 
business of Arch. McKellar at Scottsville, 
Kan. 

W. G. Arnett has succeeded Arnett & Rey- 
nolds in the meat business at Anthony, Kan. 

McCune & Johnson have sold out their 
butcher shop at Kinsley, Kan. 

Burris & Dodson have succeeded to the 
meat business of Burris & Parnell at Oswe- 
go, Kan. 

F. X. Koebrick is building a new meat 
market at 608 North Tenth street, Atchison, 
Kan., and will move his market there. 

The Blum meat market is to be moved to 
the Blum Building, 123 Main street, Ottawa, 
Kan. 

Roy’s meat market, at Alderson, Okla., has 
been destroyed by fire. 

L. T. Fullerton has purchased the West 
Side meat market at Alva, Okla., from Fred 
Crosser. 





The death is reported of Lawrence Gal- 
lagher, of the meat firm of Gallagher & 
Burnside, at Beattie, Kan. 


Jos. Vrany has purchased the meat market 
of John Urban at Traverse City, Mich. 

W. F. Borchard, who has been manager 
of the Coeur d’Alene meat market at Spo- 
kane, Wash., belonging to the E. H. Stanton 
Company, has been placed in charge of all 
of their meat markets in Spokane. 

C. W. Parker has succeeded Parker & 
Junge in the meat business at Lyman, Wash. 

The Sexton Company, of Hope, Idaho, is 
erecting a new building for its meat business. 

G. Gioyinto has just engaged in the meat 
business at Venice, Cal. 

George Hinkel and Joseph Wangil have 
purchased the business of the Sauter-Weber 
Co., at Superior, Wis. 

The meat market of G. T. James at Ben- 
nington, Okla.. has been destroyed by fire. 

Packer & Warner are about to erect a new 
building for their meat market at West Con- 
cord, Minn. 

The meat market of Stahl & Campbell at 
Sour Lake, Tex., has been damaged by fire. 

The Whitson & Sicles meat market at Kel- 
lerton, Lowa, has been damaged by fire. 

W. J. Peets has sold his meat market at 
Grant, Mich., to F. W. Titus. 
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J. F. Marchise has purchased the Egleston 
meat market at Westfield, Mass. 

J. H. Provost has retired from the meat 
business at Mianus Bridge, Conn. 

D. Dvoracek will close his meat 
at Wheeling, W. Va. 

R. Rapaport has opened a new meat mar- 
ket at Caribou, Me. 

H. Heller has purchased the Wheeler & 
Barber meat market at Puyallup, Wash. 

A. Balzer has purchased the meat market 
of W. C. Hinrichs at Des Moines, Ia. 

— 

TEMPER UNDER CONTROL IS POWER. 

Temper is a good quality, when controlled. 
The man who does not have a temper is not 
pvatural. He lacks backbone. 
jelly fish, and has no real blood. 
force and power. 


market 


He is a human 
He lacks 
But the man who becomes 
angry whenever the least thing goes different 
from what he wishes is just as useless to 
this world as the man who has no temper. 

The forceful man, who is always able to 
make his mark in whatever line of work 
he takes up, is the man who has plenty of 
temper, but has a thorough control over it. 
He resents an insult, but has the coolness 
to resent it properly. He cannot stand im- 
position, but at the same time controls his 
tongue and winds up by getting the other 
fellow in hot water instead of himself. He 
likes to have his own way, but at the same 
time has the power to reason with his tem- 
per and generally winds up on the right side 
of every question. 

Men are seldom born this way. Most of 
us are very exacting and unreasonable while 
we are bossing the family from the cradle, 
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but any of us can practice controlling our 

tempers until we become quite proficient in 

the art, if we will but put forth the effort, 

and the first rule to put in practice is to 

think twice before saying an angry word. 
HE DIDN’T GUESS. 

They’ve got one on Harley Young, Super- 
intendent of the Union Meat Company’s 
plant, at Portland, Ore. 

When he walked into his office one day 





‘ recently, there stood a stranger, who stepped 


up and asked for a job on the cattle beds. 

“Have you any experience?” queried Mr. 
Young, looking over the prospective butcher. 

“The very best; I have worked in packing 
houses in Chicago, Kansas City, and Omaha, 
and can skin a beef in five minutes,” answered 
promptly the man who wanted work. 

“Perhaps I have heard of you before— 
what is your name?” 

“Guess,” he replied. 

“Guess,” retorted Mr. 
rising. 

“Yes, ‘Guess.’ ” 

“Well, I have more profitable things to do 
than to guess men’s names. Good morning.” 

And William Guess walked slowly back to 
the car station, wondering had 
offended. 


Young, his anger 


how he 


—-% 

Look over the titles of text-books offered 

on The National Provisioner’s special lists 

and see if there isn’t something there you 

need. Special prices to our patrons on ap- 

plication to The National Provisioner, 116 
Nassau street, New York City. 
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You will save money in buying your Fish DIRECT from the Wholesaler 
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aro in use cooling MEAT and PROVISION RE- 
FRIGERATORS. 
cheaper than ice, 


in basement, 
with overhead brine storage tank to maintain tem- 


perature overnight, 
Can be readily applied to present boxes, 


estimate can be submitted. 


weather, without interruption to your business, 


REMINGTON MACHINE CO. 


MANY 
REMINGTON 
REFRIGERATING 
MACHINES 


More sanitary, cleaner and 
This illustration shows a compact outfit, located 
cooling refrigerator on first floor, 
when machine is shut down. 
Now is the time to investigate. 

Send for our catalogue and reference list. 

Adviso us as to your requirements so that an 
installed cold 


Machines can be during the 


Buliders of Ice Making and Refrigerating 
Machinery 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Max Hirsch, the well-known butchers’ sup- 
plies salesman, will celebrate his silver wed- 
ding anniversary on June 20. 


Swift & Company’s sales of fresh beef in 
New York City for the week ending 
averaged 8.76 cents. per pound. 


June 3 


Mr. Porter, who was bookkeeper at Swift’s 
Eleventh Avenue Market over six years, is 
now located at the Metropolitan Hotel Supply 
Company, where his pleasant way of saying 
“No!” 


made his a host of friends. 


to prospective credit customers has 


the Jolly Butchers’ Club of 
Richard Webber’s has its second annual shore 
breakfast and dinner at Smith’s City Island 
Park. This 
butchers will 


Tomorrow 


tony aggregation of 
breakfast at noon and dine at 
3 p. m., but the three hours of fun between 


these meals will restore the appetites. 


classy 


Forty years without a break is a long time 
for a man to stand behind the block. That’s 
the record of James Berry, the grandaddy of 
lower Seventh avenue, who is as hale today 
as many butchers twenty years younger. 
Twenty-nine years on Seventh avenue is hard 
to beat in a big city, where the neighborhoods 
are constantly changing. 





Morris Weisbart 
Twentieth City, have opened 
a branch house at No. 165 Fort Greene Place, 
Brooklyn, for the sale of sheep, lambs, calves, 
ete. 


& Co., of 
Jersey 


Henderson and 
streets, 


Having had many years’ experience, this 
hustling firm are sure to make a 
They 


pan 
friends are sure to stand by them. 


winner. 


have a splendid location, and their 


The Department of Health of the City of 
New York reports the number of pounds of 
meat, fish, poultry and game seized and 
destroyed in the City of New York during the 


week ending June 3, 1911, as follows: Meat 
Manhattan, 11,707 lbs.; Brooklyn, 2,097 Ibs.; 
Queens, 210 Ibs.; total, 14,014 Ibs. Fish— 


Manhattan, 4,055 lbs.; Brooklyn, 2 Ibs.; total, 
4,057 lbs. Poultry and Game—Manhattan, 
3,881 lbs.; Brooklyn, 3; total, 3,884 Ibs. 

An after clap of the Christmas trade rush 
of 1910 comes in the fining $100 by the 
Court of Special Sessions of Ruben Goldberg, 
who has a butcher shop at 307 West One Hun- 
dred and Seventeenth street, for selling a 
turkey which weighed half a pound less than 
he said it did. The purchaser was Inspector 
Drenan of the Bureau of Weights and 
Measures, who reweighed the bird and then 
tested the scales, which were half a pound 
out. 
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NEW YORK TRADE RECORD 


BUTCHER, FISH AND OYSTER FIXTURES. 


MANHATTAN 
(R) 


MORTGAGES. 


means Renewal Mortgage. 





Lagner & Maisloch, 520 E. 13th st.; J. Levy & Co. 
S20) 

Schnitzky, Morris, 41 Forsyth st.; Jos. Levy & Co. 
$110 

Teneperino, Giovanni, 442 E. 13th st.; Jos. Levy & 
Co. $100 

BROOKLYN MORTGAGES 

Adler, Jacob, 136-8 Watkins; Gustave Selner. $200. 

Hasen, Barnet, 99 Amboy: Levy Bros. $100. 

Hersch, Harry, 536 Flushing ave.; Levy Bros. $80. 

Hoffman, I., Boerum st. cor. Lorimer st.; Gustave 
Selner S50 

Herschkowitz, Isaac, 286 8S. 2d; Joe Matloff. Nom. 

Levy Eilie, 345 Saratoga ave.: Levy Bros. $100. 
Maher, Daniel, 27 Hicks; Julius Levy. $100. 


Muller, George, 146 Knickerbocker ave.; 


$200. 


Philip Banst. 


Mattoff, Jos., 286 S. 2d; Jos. Rosenberg. $50. 
Reitman, Jos., 66 Belmont ave.; Jos. Rosenberg $120. 
Saladino, Jose, 2214 Fulton; Gustave Selner. $40. 


Trivicoff & Samberg, Sutter ave. cor. Powell; Levy 
Bros. 7 
Trebicoff, 





i. 
Aron, 591 Blake ave.; Levy Bros. $100. 





Weinstein, Joe & Dave Wesler, 151 Varet; Gustave 

Selner. $50. 
BROOKLYN BILLS OF SALE. 

Ginsti, Peter, 209 Hudson ave.; Andrea Nuccio, $250. 

Kaplan, Morris & Annie, 1080 De Kalb ave.; Morris 
Friedland. Nom. 

Lev Matthew E., 186 Chauncey; Henry Fitter. 
$550. 

Levy & Keufman, 165 Ft. Greene pl.; Morris, Weis- 


bart & Co. $650, 





Verone, Domenick, 424 Greenwood ave.; Camille Botte. 
$200. 
GROCERS, DELICATESSEN, HOTEL AND RES- 
TAURANT FIXTURES. 
MANHATTAN MORTGAGES. 
Coatswell Hotel Co., 42, 44 and 46 E. 28th st.; Bor- 
ough Realty Co. (R) $5,000. 

Feinberg, Jos., 73S Sth ave.; Oscar Koppialky. 
$1,500. 

Goodman, Max, 2 E. 115th st.; Jennie Hirsch. $400. 

Gertt, August, 151 Willis ave.; Otto Schraeder. (R) 
$400. 

Hotel Arlington Co., 18-20 West 25th st.; Grace D. 
Litchfield. $15,000. 

Klapper, Louis, 119 Ist ave.; Etta Shapiro. $350. 

Klein, Rosie, 908 Intervale ave.; David Rosenzweig. 
$750. 

Steifel, Gerson & Rose, 278-80 Stanton st.; Max 
Steifel. $100. 

Sallia, Dora, 165 Broome st.; Jac Smith. $400, 

Brown, Geo., 356 9th ave.; BE. Christ. $100. 

Grossman, J., 117 Lewis st.; Leopold Uhr. $100. 

Herman & Welt, 50 E. End ave.; Max Rosen. $1530. 


Nicholas, Mary, 6 Stuyvesant st.; Geo. Handrino. 
$400, 

Russel, Lindsay; St. Marks Rest. Co. $2,000. 
Renganeschi Rest. Co., 139 W. 10th st.; Saturnino 
Comello. $1,000, 

Spielberger, Jac., 55 and 57 Ave. C; Ignatz Kraus. 
$2..000, 

St. Marks Rest. Co., 156 to 160 2d ave. and 198 to 
204 E. 10th st.; Rosenfeld Realty Co. $9,000. 

Welt & Herman, 50 E. End ave.; Max Rosen. $130. 

MANHATTAN BILLS OF SALE. 

Handrinos, Geo... 4 and 6 Stuyvesant st.; Mary 
Michaels. $1,000, 

Jarks, Fredericka A., 2611 Broadway; Wm. Bruns & 
Herman. $4,100, 

Mertz, Jno., 117 W. 21st st.; Mary Mertz. $1. 

Packer, Albt., 165 Broome st.; Dora Salin. $1,200, 

Shapiro, Harry, 66 E. 12th st.; Jennie Rappaport. 
$200. 


BROOKLYN MORTGAGES. 

Falco, Salvatore, 20 and 28 Conselyea; 
$200, 

Poppe, Anna, 1038 Broadway; Ernst F. Wibben. $750. 


Eugenia Falco. 


Christie & Pessimos, 705144 Fulton; Mary G. Volis. 
$1,700. 

Christie & Pessimos, 705%, Fulton; Henry J. Andorf. 
$200. 

Christakes, Christos S. & Sarantos Vorellas, Jones 
Walk and Bowery; Veter Karouna. $2,000. 
Dingersen, Chas., 299 Liberty ave.; Chas. Froeh. 
$2,500. 

Michitsch, Johanna, 257 3d ave.; Emile Krumling. 
$200. 

BROOKLYN BILLS OF SALE. 

Einhorn, Benj., 115 Seigel; Sam’l Lumer. $400. 
Eisenberg, Osias, $54 Myrtle ave.; Morris Schroh. 


$300. 


Green, Hyman, 50 Moore; Jacob Abramowitz. $730. 


Miggins, Mary, 91 Park pl., C. I1.; Michael M. Mig- 
gins. $100. 

Rose, Jas.. Ave. D near E. 29th st.; Domenico Pen- 
nulla. Nom. 
Secunda, Elias, 192 Varet; Louis Oboler. $400. 
Schwartz, Sam., 160 Havemeyer; Michael Lerner. 
Nom. 

——fe—_—_ 


BEEF PRODUCTION NOT KEEPING UP. 

Evidence that beef production in the 
United States in not keeping pace with con- 
sumption is piled up by statistics showing 
supply during the first four months of the 
vear at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. 
Louis, St. Joseph and Sioux City, says Breed- 
ers’ Gazette. In that time only 2,325,337 
head were counted at these primary points, 
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or 15,212 less than during the same period of 
1910, a lean year. A comparison on a five- 
year basis is, however, more convincing. Dur- 
ing that half decade Uncle Sam’s family has 
grown more numerous, but cattle supply at 
these markets so far in 1911 is 6.5 per cent. 
below the five-year average. 

Combined receipts of cattle at these mar- 
kets in April, 1911, were 69,550 head less 
than the April average of the past 10 years, 
and 76,170 less than the previous 10-year 
average for April; while receipts for the first 
four months of the current year were 89,360 
short of the average for the same _ period 
during the last 10 years and 63,765 below the 
previous 10-year average for the same period. 

During the 11 years embraced by this com- 
pilation the population of the United States 
has increased about 18,000,000 head, or more 
than 23 per cent., and the figures confirm the 
contention that the country has now much 
less than a normal supply of cattle. The 
primary result was the high prices of a year 
ago, which curtailed consumption; the sec- 
ondary effect was lack of demand for beef, 
both conditions being abnormal. 

Figures indicate that current low prices 
of fat cattle, compared with last year and 
also when measured by cost of stock and 
feeding cattle, have not entirely discouraged 
feeders, as the combined movement of feed- 
ing cattle and calves during the first four 
months of 1911 from these markets shows 
an increase of 97,236 over the same _ period 
last year; but stocker trade was of small 
volume at that time, owing to scarcity and 
high cost of feed, and the output this year 
is but 30,692 head above the five-year aver- 
age from 1907 to 1911, inclusive. But the 
stocker and feeder movement this year has 
carried a large number of young and breeding 
cattle westward from Missouri River mar- 
kets, where they cannot be counted in the 
supply of the immediate future, as would 


have been the case had they been fleshy 
feeders going to the corn belt. Heretofore 


the movement of stockers has been continu- 
ously Eastward, and this back-to-the-West 
movement is a new trade development, and 
means that prices are higher on the range 
than at Missouri River markets. It is merely 
another evidence of scarcity. 

Expressed in percentages, the four-months 
movement of feeding cattle in 1911 is 26.3 
per cent. over that of 1910, though only 7 
per cent. above the five-year average. But 
considered in the broader light of the general 
cattle situation, this increase of 7 per cent. 
in six market outputs, as compared with the 
five-year average, is far below normal corn 
beit requirements, as local trade in stock 
cattle east of the Missouri River has all but 
disappeared. The present urgent demand for 
light stockers and cows for breeding purposes 
justifies this assertion. 

The combined movement of feeding sheep 
and lambs from these six markets during the 
first four months of 1911 is 92,892 head in 
excess of last year, but a gain of only 10,664 
head on a five-year average comparison. 
Much of this represented speculative trans- 
fers from one market to another and opera- 
tions of shearers. It was only about 3 per 
cent. above normal at that. 

With the breeding and grazing regions of 
the West making heroic efforts along the 
line of recuperation, the prospect of abundant 
feed in that quarter, removing necessity for 
further liquidation and a general desire to 
get back into the cattle business, corn belt 
feeders are justified in viewing with alarm 
the prospect for filling feed lots with thin 
cattle next fall. A decrease of nearly 90,000 
cattle at six principal markets in a single 
decade, as shown by receipts during the first 
four months of 1911, certainly warrants con- 
cern, as the increase in population of the 
past decade is going right along. 
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Catalog No. 303. 


Manufacturers of Asbestos 
and Magnesia Products, 


Baltimore 
Soston 


Chicago 


Makes Buildings 
30 Degrees Cooler 


On a hot day the temperature in the upper part of a building will 
be from 15 to 30 degrees cooler when covered with J-M Asbestos 
Ready Roofing than when covered with any other roofing—the exact 
difference depending on what the other roofing is. 

You can easily prove this. Place two thermometers on a board, 
as illustrated, and nail over them the roofings you wish to test. Lay 
these in the sun for an hour and then note the difference in the 
thermometers. 


JM Asbestos Roofing 


keeps a building cool because its white surface reflects the heat and because of the 
great insulating quality of the asbestos, of which it is principally composed. 
you knew, is used as a covering on about all the pipes carrying steam, etc., in the 
world, to prevent heat escaping. 
is also absolutely fireproof, rust-proof, rot-prcof and acid-proof. 
it never needs painting. 


Asbestos, 


Due to its stone (asbestos) construction, this roofing 
And, like all stone, 


It is suitable for all kinds of buildings, in any climate. Comes all ready to lay. 
Your dealer sells J-M Asbestos Roofing—if not, we will supply you direct. 

Write our nearest House for “large” sample to test and handsomely illustrated 
We'll also include sample of the curious Asbestos Rock. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
ASBESTOS 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 


Asbestos Roofings, Packings, 
Electrical Supplies, Etc. 
San Francisco 


Seattle 
St. Louis 


New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 


Cleveland 
Dallas 
Detroit 


Kansas City 

London 

Los Angeles 
1380 





OUT AMONG THE TRADE. 


A new market has been opened at Rye, 
N. Y., by J. Zeltner. His three lively sons 


assist him in attending to the steadily in- 
creasing trade. 


Here is another butcher who cannot praise 
his ice machine enough. H. P. Zipf, the lead- 
ing market proprietor of Port Chester, N. Y., 
and the owner of the finest store for miles 
around, says he would not go back to ice 
cooling for anything in the world. 


Albany will soon have another first-class 
market. L. A. Bookheim, of the famous 
butcher family, has built a fine brick building 
on Central avenue for a large market, which 
will be one of the finest in the city. The 
opening will be on the first of May. 


“If a butcher cannot do any business, it 
must be his own fault.” This is the opinion 
of Jacob Goedtel, the proprietor of the New 
York Market at Kingston, N. Y. Anybody 
who does not believe it may go to Kingston 
and see Jacob doing some fast stunts with 
his new $3,000 Packard motor ear. There 
must be money in the business. 


The market of Henry T. Platz on Central 
avenue, Albany, can be taken as a model for 
any butcher shop in the State, not only in the 
equipment, but also the system on which it 
is conducted. He has what so many butchers 
lack—a business system. Mr. Platz is able 
to tell in five minutes exactly how he is 
standing as to credit accounts, cash, orders, 
and everything in the market, It is no won- 
der he has one of the most successful markets 
on the avenue. 





Capital $200,000 
Surplus 1,000,000 


CHAS. ROHE, 2nd Vice-Pres. 


And Safe Deposit Vaults 
Organized 1869 
C. F. TIETJEN, Pres. 
F. L. LELAND, Vice-Pres. 
WALTER WESTERVELT, Cashier 


We call particular attention to the 


WEST SIDE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


which are unsurpassed for security in the metropolis of Greater New York 
Exchange on England, Ireland and Germany 


WEST SIDE B ANK 8th Avenue and 34th Street 


THEO. M. BERTINE, 3rd Vice-Pres. 








Wholesale Importers and Shippers of 


Fresh, Chilled, Smoked OYSTERS 
Frosh, Chilled. Smokeas F IS FA Sra cCvams 


Write for price list. 


CHARLES NOBLE, JR., COMPANY 


48-50 Lloyd St., 20-22-24-26 Lake St., (Commercial Slip) BUFFALO, N.Y. 








Harrison J. Pusey Albert J. Pusey 


ALBERT J. PUSEY & SONS 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Abattoir Stock Yards, 30th & Race Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Charles E. Pusey 


Home Dressed Veal, Mutton and Lamb. Hot House Lambs a Specialty 








ACOB MOSCHE 


Office: 153-165 Peckham Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 


PORK PACKER 


and Wholesale Provision Dealer 








JOEL MOORES & CO. 
PURCHASERS OF 

PORK a pvp BEEF CRACKLINGS 

From Barre 

920-26 ©. Fort Ave., 

CORRESPONDENCE 


Lots to CARLOADS. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


SoLicitep. 








Grease, Tallow, Oils and Fertilizing Material 
963 William Street 





WILLIAM LANSILL conwtssio wexcaan 


East Buffalo, N. Y. 
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LIVE CATTLE. 


Good to choice native steers.........+eee0- $5.90@6.50 
Peer to fair native steetS ..ccccccccsccecs 4.50@5.85 
GUOR GRE StS <order ccsccveccsscoseacess 3.50@5.60 
ee GOS GF WOES: co cicecéssacceccsctacene pe a 5.40 
Good to choice native steers one year ago 50@S8.60 
LIVE CALVES. 
Live veal calves, common to prime, per 
100 lbs etl Ween amenare coee @ 9.25 
Live veal calves, culls, per 100 Ibs....... @ 5.50 
Live calves, Western, per 100 lIbs........ —-@-— 
LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Live lambs, Southern spring ..........+.- @ 9.00 
Live lambs mmon to choice. .....cccece 6.00@ 8.50 
Live lambs, culls, per 100 Ibs............ @ 5.00 


o 
Live sheep, common to prime, per 100 lbs. 3.50@ 4.7 
3 


Live sheep, culls, per 100 lbs............. 2.25@ 3. 





LIVE HOGS. 
oe OO Ore @ 6.50 
RD cs 2kvcerscetusnetevevines 6.75@ 6.80 
Hogs, 140 lbs (suverwsbesheeeunanet 6.90@ 6.95 
es .creccbebnetese ce eineny ehatekemanet 7.05@ 7.15 
DN. Sidovesée ne etavverterecesseenseeee™l ».15@ 5.25 
DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Ces DING BOE 0.5.6 ct cendsccrcénesgute 94%@ 9% 
ee I FS iaitncccvewsdcnccdaceenes 9%@ 9% 
eee 00 GHEE GBS vec ciceduscsccccées 8%@ 9% 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
See SNE OOD ccccavvccduvesesseesses @ 9% 
Gee GITO TRE cic ccdcwcccscsscceceess @ 9% 
Ove, COUREEON 00 BAR icccccccsccceccecs @ 9% 
Gites Westerts BOGUT ccccecccccecececcces @°9 
Ghelee Wenterm, light ..cccccccccccccccece @°9 
See GS SURF TAG c ccdsivsccecccecseses 74%@ 8% 
Good to choice heifers ........sceececesecs @°9 
Common to fair heifers ........ecseeeeeees @ 8% 
CHOICE COWS .. 2c. ccee cocccccccccccccccccs @ 8% 
Common to fair COWS ....cccccccccccccsece @ &% 
Common to fair oxen and stags............ —@— 
Piety Wetemes WTS occ ccccccevecsvcssess 7%@ 8 
BEEF CUTS. 
Western. City. 
Bs BORG cccvedccacsccccses 11%@12% 114%@l’2 
ey OOD ccccvcaccasnnmaaa 10%@l1 10%@l1l1 
Er MN wp ebecuaddewane 8%@ 9 @10 
No. 1 loins ...........+++++018 @QIBH% 134%@14 
i i cncvsonhenwee eae @12 12 @13 
Be 3 MGS ccvceces nvasees @l1 10%@11% 
ee errr 10 @10% @10% 
Oe. DF SOREES ccesccccccsecce @ 9% @10 
No. & rounds @9 @ 9% 
No. 1 chucks —a— @i7 
Bs B GREED cv cccvcceces —@q— @ 6% 
ree He GREED wncnsececescces —@— @ 6% 
DRESSED CALVES. 
Veals, city dressed, prime. per Ib.......... 14 @15% 
Veals, good to choice, per Ib...........0. 13 @14% 
Western calves, choice Seesecesesoceees 13 @14% 
Western calves, fair to good...........006. 2 @13 
Western ca ls weeceuevesdaraned 1014,@12 
DRESSED HOGS 
Hog lie @ &% 
Hogs. 180 @9 
Se mE. 25-0nreutaelenihae Sia anaes babe @ 9% 
ME PIO, anistecesmavédsncevesesreds a@ 9% 
PAE acosdisvessecnathenscdeeedapenesnes 9%, @10 


Spring | p 15 @16% 
Lambs, good ‘ er ---14%@15% 
Sheep, « MD bd0n0600sssossseceetes @10 
Shep, « So a ee @9 
Shee ee ee ee @i7 

PROVISIONS. 

(Jobbing Trade.) 
Smok 0 Zz a 16 
Smohk 2 4 g ° 15% 
Smoke l s. 14 to lt Ss. avg xe ais 
Sr ght ; Be 10% 
ST | n . ‘ t 9% 
Smoked shoulders - Rr eee @i1 


Smoked bacon, boneless ......ccecccccececs @16% 
ee OO BRD esidcc decwsceccccccs @15% 
RU ONE WUE cen ccccerccscssctcesesccces @17 
Smoked beef tongue, per Ib. ........+e00- ‘ @17 
Pickled bellies, heavy ...... Cocccccescoce ° @11% 
FRESH PORK CUTs. 
eee re ere 1114%4@12 
Preah pork loins, Western .occcccvccsesecs 10 @ll 
SGU MIM - o-ciay.s a aiglumingah as Deedes @l1 
TT Pr rn ee @10% 
PORN, CHEE cc nvevascceccacedcescesseese @ 9% 
Pe ND: ccneevscccatendkeccwareounnes @10 
PRUE BOM, GY cccccccrccuscesvecessoecse @13 
PHO DOM, WEE, 666 ceccccncecvesveess @12% 
BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 

Round shin bones, avg. 50@65 lbs. cut.... @ 80.00 
Flat shin bones, avg. 40@50 lbs. cut, per 

100 bones, per 2,000 Ibs.........sseeeeee @ 55.00 
Hoofs, black, per ton...... eevrcceceooeee - @ 35.00 
Thigh bones, avg. 90@95 lbs. cut, per 100 

bones, per 2,000 Ibs...........e00- eesees @ 90.00 
Horns, 7% oz. and over, steers, first 

quality, per ton........... eocccccecccece @270.00 


BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. 


Fresh steer tongue® .........+++++-75 @90c. a piece 





Fresh cow tongues ....... seveceee+-45 @60c. a piece 
Calves’ heads, scalded ............40 @é4ic. a piece 
Sweetbreads, veal ...... cocetcesces 36 @60c. a pair 
Sweetbreads, beef .....ccsccccceces 18 @25c. a pound 
Calves’ livers ....... eoccce weeeeses 30 @50c. a piece 
Beef kidneys ...... ecccccccccccses © @12c. a piece 
Mutton kidney® ........s.sseesse+0+ 1%@ 3c. a piece 
Livers, beef ....ccece cocccccessese @ @ Sc. a pound 
GQRERTS cecccvcvccesccccescescsesce 5 @ 7c. a piece 
Beene, BONE ccccsccscccce ‘cnwuies 12 @lic. a piece 
BE OEE. Se deccncdsesctconconse 10 @lz2c. a pound 
Tenderloin beef, Western .........15 @25c. a pound 
Lambe’ fries ....ccccccccece coccece @ &c. a pair 
Extra lean pork trimmings....... @ 7c. a pound 
BEN CINE ve cicdécsccesvecccocss @ 6c. a pound 
BUTCHERS’ FAT. 
EAN GE DE aeccccesscsbreeseseoeews @ 2% 
Suet, fresh and heavy ........... eeecccece @5 
Gee GU, OOP GE. cccescsscemscecsoess 20 @25 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 

Sheep, imp., wide, per bundle ............ @90 
Sheep, imp., medium, per bundle .......... @70 
Sheep, imp., per bundle ...ccccccccccccces @44 
Soeep, imp., Russian rings ............ oo. —@— 
Sheep, domestic, wide, per bundle..... cece @70 
Sheep, domestic, medium, per bundle...... @50 
Sheep, domestic, narrow med., per bundle. @25 
Hog, American, free of salt, tcs. or bbls., 

per Bai. €. G& B. Mew BatBeccccccccccces @i7 
Hog, extra narrow selected, per Ib........ @73 
Hog, in kegs, 1 cent over bbls. or tcs.... —@— 
Beef rounds, per set, f. 0. b. Chicago..... @16% 


Export rounds, per set, f. o. b. New York. @22 


GSE COGRER, OOF TA cecccecdcsece Scecccece @ 4% 

Beef, bungs, piece, f. 0. b. New York.... @10% 

Beek, BRP, HOF We ccccccccccceccccocccece @10% 
Beef middles, per set, f. 0. b. New York. @62 
Beef middles, per set, f. o. b. Chiat... ae 
Beef, middles, per Ib....... Seecoeseveoosee @13 
Beef weasands, per 1,000, No. 1s.......... @ 8 
Beef weasands, per 1,000, No. 28.......... @é6 

SPICES. 

Whole. Ground, 

Pepet, TH, WO csscscccdccvercs 15% 17% 

Peet, wens “CRNON. sessccvucecccet 10% 12% 
Popper, Pemaad,. WE «.ccccsseseses 14 16 
Pepper, red Zanzibar ......... ecocee 16 18 

BERND 6 cc cccsdtvcccccenceccccesees 6 8% 
GRE. cvccecscesccdecsseesedtess 16 20 
MODES  Sencecechcatecovbsdeananes 5% 8 
GRITED scccccesoccsccnscvcsecéacecess 17 20 
OE cacdewa tv igecscuhes vedecesecs 15 17 
BED sdeceesstidnnovesstaatdentns 60 65 

SALTPETRE 

CGD ddednns:cdueunderepesededdbcsensioss 4%@ 5 
i OT: 4%@ 5 

CHURNED sccscccecs Gv ececcésceses 5%@ 6% 

PONE wsvctavnccbedosvenviccs 5%@ 5% 

GREEN CALFSKINS 
iD che aGn pidibdeeenegeeewewememsae @ .22 


RE OE dg he dik leah id ciclo siligng wid aern eter @ .20 
No. 3 skins 
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ee aa ee ai @ .15 
EE Seb ntnhcinnnseeeeseeeoetedes<s @ .15 
ee te Sey ics codcencesccessbawssane @ .20 
ek ee ee EE 6004 seenkecaueincecn @ .18 
Bets Ry BM Seéencn<swccsovtmeasonnae as @2.40 
Beey TING. bee éscbeinsckakewaceere ie @2.15 
Be BD Te Whig Te ha scenetcccatsdnese i @2.15 
ee Wee Wie BRIG vis viccsicdiicscacesncs @1.90 
Ps eR NED viccanccnenscontocencebas @2.60 
Bs SP NEE 256 eveconswemmnmmeantnieans @2.35 
ee Oa ede dinccwdakncecodwonadaes @2.35 
eb ae Gs Be RE dancnchsctstesentoscceees @2.10 
No. 1, heavy kips, 18 and over............. @3.20 
No. 2, heavy kips, 18 and over............. @2.95 
PD SE dawenecwsunnetecceescencesecs @1.60 
BOGE BONNE BGS cccccccccccccccscces eee @1.95 
ME NE St oar abacvkoniesaneeawenacees @1.60 
SNE GREEN. hot. cccu.va neceGuneaa enue nen @1.95 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 

Turkeys— 

BEER, GH. GEE. cccecccccccsvcccvccotcees @16 

DORR, GUB. FEE cccccceccceccsccevevccos @15 

CGD. ncowaeierieidt.cevcsddsccekhsunceens 13 @14 
Fowls, dry packed— 

Western, boxes, 45-55 Ibs. to doz......... @i4 

Western dry-pkd., bbls., iced, 4 lb. avg. @13 

Western, scalded, avg. best............. 124%@13 
Other Poultry— 

Oe CN, SU EN. cdc iccceiectdsccdcocces 8 

Squabs, prime, white, 10 Ibs. te doz., cl 

WO, ceeds cccvestccéwereueseees @3.75 
Squabs, dark, per doz @1.25 
FROZEN. 

Turkeys— 

Weta team, Ba 8 <cocccvcccccecces -- 

WOU BON. WA. F ccccvccccveccceccs ee 22 

ROURG COGN, BO FD nccccccccccsccvccccoes 715 @l7 

Young hens, No. 2 ......sececeee cccccceeds GIG 

Old hens oeee ° @20 

Old toms ......- @2e 

Texas, No. L..cccccccee @18 
Broilers— 

Milk fed, fancy, 24 Ibs. under..... woeeeal 24 @25 

Milk fed, fancy, 25 to 30 Ibs............ 20 @21 

Corn fed, fancy, 24 lbs. under........ eoeeea @23 

Corn fed, fancy, 25 to 30 Ibs............ 17 @18 
Roasters— 

Milk fed, fancy large ...........0. covcee 18 @18% 

BO Bed, TONG, @ We. cccccccces eoeeeeel7 @I18S 

Corn fed, fancy large ....cccccce eeseee @16% 

Cee See Bs © Bi noe reicceccccccacs 115% @16 


LIVE POULTRY. 
broilers, nearby, per Ib...30 @32 


Spring chickens, 








ol 8 ee an eer 15 @ 15% 
MOSSILS, POF TR. oc cscccvecccveccvccsecseess @10 
WEG, OOF DA. cucscedeccavuesesccscscdes @15 
Ducks, RE, NII tc. ans Ghia cirenananlaaniae @12 
sedan ceaedewenseoubebandaons @9 
Gee TO, OOF Go cb ccc ccccestocecsce ° @60 
PHSSGRE, GSP PEF ce ccvcccccccccccccssccees @30 
BUTTER. 
CHORES, TOGEEE occ cicewsccsosssecredes 23 @23% 
CN DED ost. ce-scesesewsscseseiuene 22 @22 
Se, CED oes cenwackenestcanencavade @19 
POOR TE: ce hticiandstccnvswessswewe @18% 
EGGS. 
UCU GUGIION, CHING 5.6068 cicicccccuvsncs 18 @20 
Fresh gathered, extra firsts ..........cceee 16 @17 
Pee Geek, TOW i vcsicscvcccsccvecves 14%@15 
Fresh gathered, seconds .......cccccccccces 134%4,@14 
Fresh gathered, dirties’ No. 1............+. @12 
Fresh gathered, dirties, No. 2.............. 10 @ll 
Fresh gathered, checks, good to prime..... 8 @9 
FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
BASIS, NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Bone meal, steamed, per ton @ 
Bone meal, raw, per ton....... ee \. @ 
Hoof meal, per unit, Chicago 4 @ 
Dried blood, West, high grade, fine, 

Be. Oy ae a ca wctcredeadeesen 2.90 @ 2.95 
Nitrate of soda—spot.............6- @ 2.12% 
Bone black, discard, sugar house del. 

ET. WO 6esseesterendcesensenes 0.00 @25.00 
Dried blood, N. Y., 12@13 per cent 

PIE. csc decddscavarnddeetcence 3.20 @ 3.25 
Tankage, 11 and 15 p. c., f. o b 

MD uvvnerpecercheeseuseteecas 2.70 and 10c. 
Garbage tankage, f. o. b. New York @ 9.00 
Fish scrap, dried, 11 p. c. ammonia 

and 15 p. ec. bone phosphate, de- 

livered, New York (nominal)..... 8.30 and 10c. 
Wet, acidulated, 6 p. c. ammonia per 

Com, &. Gc. Ds FRCS cccccscoscese Nom. 
Sulphate ammonia gas, for shipment, 

per 100 Ibs., guar., 25%......+00. 2.95 @ 2.97% 
Sulphate ammonia gas, per 100 Ibs., 

O06.«. Ws FU 2 scccssnecsceces 2.95 @ 2.97% 
So. Carolina phosphate rock, ground, 

per 2,000 Ibs., f. 0. b. Charleston. 6.50 @ 7.70 
So. Carolina phosphate rock, undried, 

f. o. b. Ashley River, per 2,240 lbs. 3.50 @ 3.75 
Wee GU, GRRE - ccctcdtneeccesccass 3.75 @ 4.00 
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Ask The Man Who Uses Them 


T is natural for manufacturers to praise their own goods. This makes it 
| difficult for the reader to know which “make” is best. The REPUTA- 
TION of the article assists in arriving at a correct conclusion. The 
most reliable endorsement is from the SATISFIED USER. Our scales are 
rapidly replacing all other kinds. Many of these sales are influenced by pres- 
ent users of the Dayton Moneyweight. 


Twenty Years of Service 


We built the first computing scales. We put them on the market. We 
created the demand. We perfected the first AUTOMATIC Scales. We give 
the strongest guarantee. Our scale has increased the efficiency of the clerk. 
It has protected the profit of the merchant. It has satisfied his customers. 
It has built up a reputation which entitles it to first consideration. 


Gold Finish, Glass End, Low Platform No. 144 


This scale combines all that is best in modern scale construction. 


To appreciate its wonderful 


accuracy, precision and beauty, it must be seen in actual operation. The more closely you examine it, the 


more you will feel its need in your store. If it is not convenient for you to call at our local district office, 
write us direct for illustrated printed matter. 


If you are now using old or unsatisfactory computing scales, ask us for our exchange figures. 
Many merchants are taking advantage of our exchange offer to bring their equipment up-to-date. 





The 45,3 Seale 
Gmpatng any 


DAYTON OHIO. 
MANUFACTURERS & FOUNDED 1891 











Local Sales Offices 


“COS. MONEYWEIGHT SCALE CO. > 


5 in All 
14 Broadway, : . 
Albany, N. ¥. 27 North State Street, Chicago “ene 
163 Franklin St., Cities 
Boston, Mass. 


Please mention THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER when writing. 














D. B. 


MARTIN COMPANY 


General Offices 


Market & 30th Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





At our plants in most of the large cities in 
the East and Canada can be found full lines 
of Abattoir and Packing House Products. 





OUR ANIMAL BONE FERTILIZERS ARE UNEXCELLED 
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Cc. B. COMSTOCK 


Refrigeration 
Architect and Engineer 
UNION STOCK YARDS 
Herr’s Island, Pittsburg, Pa. 
103 Park Ave., New York 


Drennan Packing Co. 


PORK PACKERS 
Quality our Hobby 


WRITE OR WIRE US FOR PRICES 
] uu. Ss. YARDS 


CHICAGO 





Specialties in the DESIGNING and BUILD- 
ING of PACKING HOUSES, ICE, POWER and 
CREAMERY PLANTS. Upon application | 
will send to prospective builders a partial list 
of PLANTS I designed 


Cor. Thirty-ninth and 
Butler Streets 














PITTSBURG PROVISION & PACKING CO., prsssiue, s% 
BEEF and PORK PACKERS 
Manufacturers of 
Oleo Oils, Oleo Stearine, Tallow, Greases, Beef Casings, Fertilizers, etc. 
Crescent Brand Hams, Lard, Breakfast Bacon All Our Products are U. S. Government Inspected 
THE CELEBRATED BRAND IRISH HAMS AND BREAKFAST BACON. 














C. KLINCK PACKING COMPANY 


Bravpox, PORK AND BEEF PACKERS BRAND OF 


EAST BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








NORTH PACKING & PROVISION CO. 


Packers, Jobbers and Exporters of Provisions 
MANUFACTURERS NORTH STAR BRAND PORK PRODUCTS 


New York Office Boston Store General Office and Packing Heuses 
444 PRODUCE EXCHANGE 33 and 34 NORTH MARKET STREET SOMERVILLE, MASS. 








C. HERENDEEN’S H. M. P. FLOUR 


We guarantee better results in quality and dollars and cents than any other flour made. Let us prove it for YOU 
by sending you a free sample and you can make your own test 


Chicago New York 


Liverpool, Eag. 








Cleveland Deaville Sen Franciece Narida Terento, Cana. 
SLAUCHTERERS, 


JOHN J. FELIN & co. PACKERS and CURERS, 


HIGH GRADE PORK PRODUCTS AND AIR DRIED BEEF 
Manufacturers 


Mn PHILADELPHIA PORK SAUSACE and SCRAPPLE 


Office and Salesroom, 4142-4148 GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. Members American Meat Packers’ Association, 








SSG N. FRONT STREET 


J. H. MICHEN ER & CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Curers of the Celebrated ‘*‘ EXCELSIOR-STAR’’ HAMS 
BACON, TONGUES and PROVISIONS Generally, ABSOLUTELY PURE LARD a Specialty 








Our ‘‘ Banana Brand’ Hams and Bacon are Especially Cured for the New YorK Trade 
In lelb. and 5-lb. Boxes 


‘‘QUAKER CITY’’ SLICED BACON fFerimwrent 


We claim to have the finest Bacon produced. Note the ECONOMY of our i-lb. 
BOX PACHED 16 oz. NET, as compared with large jars packed 8 1-2 to 9 1-2 oz. 


Wim. MOLAND’sS SONS Philadelphia 























The Danahy Packing Company 
Lard Refiners PORH PRODUCTS Sausage Makers 


Pure Food Products—* Snow Flake" Brand, Open Kettle Rendered Pure Leaf Lard, Sugar- 
Cured Smoked Meats, Sausage of Quality, Spiced, Pickled Meats, etc. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Charles Hutwelker Leonard 8S. Briggs 
Telephones: 5090 Williamsburg 5091 Williamsburg 


HUTWELKER & BRIGGS CO. 
Manufacturers, Exporters and Jobbers 
BEEF AND PORK PRODUCTS 
Office: 14-16 Hall Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Cable address: Huthare, New York 











Telephone—2847-2848 Morningside. JOHN P. FETTERLY, Treasurer. 
Cable Address—Langpack, A. B. C. Code. Cross Code, JACOB LEESER, President. 


New York Independent Meat Company, Inc. 


Formerly LANG PACKING COMPANY, 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF, SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
SMALL STOCK PROVISIONS, Downtown Office: 
NEW ZEALAND AND AUSTRALIAN 351 PRODUCE EXCHANGE, 
13lst STREET AND 12th AVENUE. NEW YORK CITY. 








CHARLES BRANDT 
_ Sates Castes tp 7 
Fine Provisions 


670 Tenth Ave., New York 
"Phone 2288 Bryant 
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JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


OTTUMWA, IOWA SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
PORK & BEEF PACKERS 





BRANCHES: 
BOSTON - 75-77 Commercial St. NEW YORK 630-632 W. 36th St 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. Catherine and Cazal Sts. MEMPHIS, Tenn. - 1547 r-nt St. 
MOBILE, Ala. - 120-122 No. Water St. DES MOINES, Ia. - 616 Cherry S:. 


2nd and Webster Sts. 
SPOKANE, Wn. 


SEATTLE, Wn. - 2244 So. First Ave. 
Browne & Railroad Ave. 


OAKLAND, Calif. 


C. H. REED’'S SONS 
Wholesale and Retail 
Provision Dealers 


185 and 187 First Ave 


Bet. llth one 12th Sts. NEW YORK 
Telephone, 1878—18th St. 














NATIONAL HOTEL SUPPLY CO. 
CHOICE MEATS 


Purveyors to Hotels, St hips and Restaurants 
444 WES! 14th STREET 
Telephone Chelsea 4618 NEW YORK, N. Y. 











NEW YORK BOSTON 
Established 1874 


Manufacturers o} and Wholesale Dealers in 
THE CELEBRATED VIENNA 


BOLOGNAS, SAUSAGES 


Manufacturers and Dealers in All Kinds of 


PACKERS OF TONGUES, SMOKED AND PICKLED BEEF 
Larcest place o its kind in this city 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mi. ZIMMERMANN CO. 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


FRESH MEATS AND POULTRY 


KOSHER PROVISIONS 
318 to 324 E. Houston St.. NEW YORK 








THE T. H. WHEELER CO. 
DRESSED MEATS AND POULTRY 


Veal, Mutton, Lamb, Hogs, Game, Smoked Meats and Provisions 


COR. FOURTEENTH ST. AND TENTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Port Morris Packing House 


WILLIAM HOLSCHUH, Proprietor 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


FINE PROVISIONS 
No. 686 EAST 134th ST., NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE. 231 MELROSE 








References: Gansevoort Bank, New York; The G. H. Hammond Co., Chicago; Hyde, Wheeler Co., Boston 
PORK and BEEF 


WM. G. WAGNE PACKER 


Our KNICKERBOCKER BRAND of Hams, Bacon, Lard and Sausage are used by the finest trade 
in the country. SHORT LOINS, RIBS, ROUNDS, etc., always in stock. 


873-875, Ficey Avexvl! NEW YORK CITY 


JOHN BOWER COMPANY 
Honey Cure Hams and Bacon 
Makers of High Class Provisions 
Correspondence Solicited 


24th & Brown Streets PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Tel. No. 380Bryant =9JOSEPH STERN & SON 


WRrRolesaie Butchers 
Salesrooms, Foot West 40th Street, New York City 


HERMAN BRAND 
Dealer in FAT, CALF SKINS, SUET and BONES 


404 East 48th Street, New York 


Wagons visit all parts of the City. 
Country Orders Solicited 








Best Quality of City Dressed Beef Always on Hand 
WHOLESALE 


JOHN J. SHE BUTCHER 


Slaughterer of Sheep, Lambs and Calves. 
Dealer in all kinds of Pulled Wool. 
644 to 648 West 39th Street NEW YORK CITY Phone 369 Murray Hill. 


C. F. SCHAUE CO. 
HIGH GRADE PROVISIONS 


Office: 2060 Third Ave. Phone 1613 Harlem 
Packing House: 172 East 113th Street 
NEW YORK 








THOMAS FARRELL 
ICE HOUSE AND BUTCHERS’ FIXTURES 


Oldest Manufacturer of High-Grade Fixtures in New York. Workmanship Perfect and Prices Right 
626 Tenth Avenue NEW YORK CITY Telephone 78 Bryant 


JOHN P. NILSON 


Designer and Manufacturer of MODERN 


Grey --» FIXTURES 


Pe: “a ‘oak St. "NEW YORK. Phone 695 Chelsea 








GEORGE DUMRAUF 


SPECIALIST IN BUTCHER FIXTURES 224,21) Sho» 


626-630 German Place, near Westchester Ave., NEW YORK CITY 





ELIAS DIAMAND 


Manufacturer of all kinds of UP-TO-DATE 


BUTCHER FIXTURES 


Benches, Blocks and Rails. All kinds of Butchers’ Tools 
294-296 Stanton St., New York City Tel. 1174 Orchard 











JAMES McLEAN 





610-512-514 West 34th Street 


STALL RAILS 
AWNING RAILS 
WINDOW RAILS 


Refrigerators and Butcher Fixtures | 22°20 


NEW YORK CITY ETC., ETC., ETC. 
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WANTED AND FOR SALE 


xe Advertisements under this head $1.00 per inch per insertion ‘e 

















WANTED 


Experienced casing salesman, by 
big importing house of sheep cas- 
ings, to call on packers and sausage 
makers throughout the East; only 
first class salesman with sufficient 
knowledge of this line need apply. 
Address Box 68, care The National 
Provisioner, New York. 


WANTED 


Position by a packinghouse man who bas had IRO UOIS BAG C0 
30 years’ practical experience and understands e 


the business thoroughly; has served in the ca- 
pacity of superintendent for about 12 years; 
can handle hogs and cattle from yards to the BUYERS AND SELLERS OF SECOND HAND 
finished product. Address Box 75, care The 











Natioual Provisioner, New York. BAGS, BURLAPS 


FOR SALE 
One Thomas-Albright Hydraulic Ba 
Press, late pattern, power and rrel Covers 
hand pump; guaranteed A-1 condi- 


tion. C. H. Lyon, 35 Fourth St., 725 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Elmhurst, L. I. 











WANTED 


Position as superintendent or manager 
of glue works by a man who has had 
25 years’ experience. For particulars 
address Box 71, care The National Pro- 
visioner, New York. 


FOR SALE 


Leading up-to-date market in Bay- P, J. PROBECK 


onne, N. J., doing excellent business in 
meats, vegetables and canned goods. 











WANTED 
General Superintendent fo yw large packinghouse 
on Pacific Slope Must be Re iar with every 
branch of packing busir State age, ex- 
perience and references as "to ability, ete.; also 
state salary expected. Address Box 73, care 
The National Provisioner, New York. 


3 
Owner going out of business; a bargain. Butchers 
Price $1,250. Address Box 76, care The y 
National Provisioner, New York. Supplies 

Manufacturers of 
TO RENT MODERN REFRIGERATORS, 
Building 50 x 80, three floors, centrally SUMMER SAUSAGE 

located in U. S. Yards, Chicago. Suit- CASINGS, Etc. 


able for any kind of manufacturing pur- 


poses. Address Box 62, care The Na- 2339-2343 E. 4th St.,$.£. CLEVELAND, 0. 


tional Provisioner, New York. 

















RIDGWAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Butcher and Grocer’s Fixtures 
Scales, Tools, Etc. 


F 
North Penn. Junction Philadelphia, Pa. 
E . Atkins, M@gr. 


KELLER @ CO. ‘iris. “B. L. B.” Brand 


the famous 
Westphalia Hams and Cervelat Wurst 


237 Greenwich St., NEW YORK | Televhone Cortland 4332 


/ Cable Address: EfjayKay 








Phone: 4900 Chelsea. Cable Address : Silz-New York 


A. SILZ 


Commission Merchant and Dealer in Foreign and 
lomestic 


POULTRY AND GAME 


416-418 West 14th Street, New York 








JOHN J. GILLEN 


Coolest Boarding and Livery 


STABLE 


in New York. Absolutely Fire Proof. Stablemen 
all College wraduates. Best of care taken of horses 
and wagon 


STABLE 136-138 TENTH AVE. - NEW YORK 





McCORMICK & CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Spice Importers and Grinders 


Carry full line and know the needs of the packing trade. 


PEPPER MACE SAGE MARJORAM 
PAPRIKA SEED HERBS, Etc. 


Quotations and samples at your command. 








JAMES M. O’DEA 


Trucking and Stable Co. 


First Class Boarding and Livery Stable 
Work Horses and Wagons To Let for all Purposes 
New Ficeproef Construction 


157-159 WEST 18th STREET 


Telephone 5448 Chelsea NEW YORK 




















E. D. & J. D. STEIN 


SALE and EXCHANGE 


STABLE 


Horses of Every Description Always on Hand 
WORK HORSES TO LET 


248-250-252 West 18th Street New York 


Telephone 965-966 Chelsea 








VO T’S “Pp R {” SUBSTITUTE FOR BOILED HAMS 
(5 TEST FROM acres a cans 


-VOGT & SON, Pork Packers, 4708-20 Westminster Ave., Philadelphia 
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AMERICA’S GREATEST ABATTOIR 
POULTRY * OLEO OILS 
AND GAME EW YORK BUT 
bs | apne Cr, *. STEARINE 
BEEF CASINGS pe LR 
DRIED BLOOD | *® S _—sTALLOWS 
GROUND BONES +“ FERTILIZERS 
HORNS Rs Ss m? p>" © SELECTED HIDES 
CATTLE SWITCHES CALF SKINS 





GENERAL PACHERS AND EXPORTERS, ABATTOIR. lith Ave., 38th to 40th Sts, NEW YORK 


When You Want A New Ice Man—try 
RIVERSIDE ICE COMPANY frre, crease 


RIVERSIDE ICE CO., Harry Bailey, Prop., Telephone, 4930 Columbus 210 West 68th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


MIKE LITTER WESTERN SAUSAGE & PROVISION CO., Inc. 


Sausages and Provisions of all kinds for Domestic and Export Trade 
Importers of HEINRICH SCHMIDT’S CELEBRATED FRANKFURT SAUSAGES in tins 


3351 Broadway, New York | | 336 Greenwich St. NEW YORK CITY Phone, Franklin 1911 


Eastern Representative of Jacob 




















Folger, Curers of finest brand 
of Sugar Cured Bacon and Hams 


Cc. M. BAILEY & CO., POSER PaAckERs ana 


LARD REFINERS 


s 8 
that can be bought. ‘Jersey White’’ Lard and Provisions 
: } : : - kettl dered lard th ill d d giv isfacti ll 
50 years” experience in this special line An absolutely pure open kettle ren — = bsnl stand up and give satisfaction at a 
Established 1854. NEWARK, N. J. Telephone 2836 Market. 











Arbogast & Bastian (o,|{ HORSES, FOR BUTCHERS Sivick 


Green horses received monthly in carload lots. Work horses for sale or to hire. 
EVERY HORSE GUARANTEED 


SOMERSET BOARDING STABLES ‘AMvt.sony,Propr, 
LEBANON BOLOGNA 








Phone 2997 Bryant 322-324 WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
LEHIGH SAUSAGE 





DRY SMOKED SAUSAGES srorace INSULATION REFRIGERATOR 


ALLENTOWN, PA. JOHN R. LIVEZEY 'enicatipnie, Pa: 



































Telephone 2825 Lenox Established 1892 
FRED. LESSER K. SEILER & BROS. pe —— 
Dealer in FAT, SUET, CALF SKINS and BONES SMOKED, DRIED prey Red FISH, BONELESS Mutton, Veal and Lamb 
No. 1686 Avenue A BOILED HAM, CHIPPED BEEF AND BACON Early Spring Lambs a Specialty 
Bet. 88th and 89th Streets NEW york} | 4100 N. Fifth St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa* APbih and Race sis.” Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHARLES B.HOVEY 
Poultry, Pork, Calves, Etc. EAGLE BRUSH Co. EDSON BROS. 
Headquarters for Fresh PORK TENDERLOINS Manufacturers of the Celebrated Wholesale Dealers 
WEST WASHINGTON MARKET 0. K. Excelsior and Jumbo Butcher's Block Brushes BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, POULTRY and GAME 
Telephone 1180 Cheitea nee ew YORK CITY 218 North 4th Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 110 and 12 PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 











COLLECTIONS 
Let me collect your accounts and look after SB FR ae OD Y Ss ' S N Cc oO Mi PA N YY 





your general law business, Many years’ experi- JOE WERTHEIMER, Proprietor 

ence in the trade. References: Indianapolis, Dold, —— . > , 

org Cincinnati, and others, Also Gansevoort MAKERS 36 DEMGNERS SIGNS and SHOW CARD Sischirtion 
WM. F. BYRNE 71-73-75 West 125th St., New York City 

444 West 14th St., New York City (Near Lenox Ave. Subway Station) Tel. 6327 Harlem 











‘BUTCHERS’ SIGNS and SHOW CARDS 


Any size. Plainor colors, from lc. up. Send postal for free samples 


BUTCHERS’ PRINTING CO. 108 North Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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and Refrigerating 
Machinery in Any Capac- 
ity and for Any Purpose. 


The cut above shows our DeKalb 


CHICAGO 


BORAX 


will clean Scales, Blocks, Tools, Counters, 
etc., cut the grease and leave the article 
cleansed Sweet, Clean and Hygienic. 





WE Build Ice Making Flies, Ants and Vermin will not rest on 
Scales, BlocKs and Counters cleansed with 
the following Borax Solution : 


2 ounces of 20 Mule Team Borax to a pail of fresh water. Apply Thoroughly 
with cloth or sponge, taking care to fill cracks and crevices thoroughly. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


NEW YORK 











type compressor, cross-connected to 





Corliss engine. We manufacture this 
compressor for any kind of drive. Our 
tandem-driven rig has also shown re- 
markable efficiency and given universal 
satisfaction. 


Fer small installations, up to four 
tons capacity, our self-contained Wizard 
machine is better value than anything 
else on the market. 


Write for Bulletins—stating size ma- 
chine you are interested in. 


Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 


Desk 19, Ice Machine Department, 
61 West Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOWLER PACKING CO. 


STATION ‘‘A’’, KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


Beef and Pork Packers 


JOBBERS OF 
Dressed Beef, Pork, Mutton, Veal, 
Dry Salt and Sugar Cured Meats, Lard, 
Tallow, Crease, Oils, Stearine, Etec. 











Up to the minute, 
accurate reports on 


Packer and Country Hides, 
Skins, Tallow and all Fat 
Products, also Wool, Furs 
and Leather published daily 





y 
JACOBSEN PUBLISHING CO. 
154 LAKE STREET CHICAGO 
Send For Free Sample Copy 








Hydraulic Presses 


TANKAGE AND LARD 


LEATHER and SHEEPSKINS 
PRESS CLOTH and RACKS 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue and Full A 


Particulars 


THOMAS-ALBRIGHT COMPANY <4 


GOSHEN, INDIANA 






y 

















KREY PACKING CO. 
Manufacturers of the 
FAMOUS X-RAY PURE KETTLE 
RENDERED LARD 
Send for Prices ST. LOUIS, MO. 








W. B. JOHNSON & CO., 
Merchandise Brokers 


————-AND DEALERS IN—— 
Cotton Seed Products 
32 NW. Front Street Memphis, Tenn. 











ANY SIZE BRAND 
Write for intormatien The Standard Champagne Quality 
GEO. J. SCHNEIDER & CO. Grapes. 
WILLIAM SIMPSON (Liverpool), Ltd. 
Kingdom with the buyers, users and manufacturers of all packinghouse products, we 


FOR ANY PURPOSE 
_ 
Acme Electric Heater Co. ALWAYS UNIFORM 
DETROIT, MICH. FRANCIS DRAZ @ CO., New York 
CONTRACTORS AND COMMISSION AGENTS for all kinds of Beef and Hog Prod- 
can handle these goods to the fullest advantage and benefit of consignors. Bankers: 


Sec.-Brut 
GUARANTEED THE BEST 
Succcecers te and Made Exclusively of the Choicest 
Sole Agents United States. 
ucts. Consignments Solicited. Having the largest connection throughout the United 
W. & J. Biggerstaff, London and Liverpool. 





13 St. John’s Market. 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


Also The Lairage, Birkenhead. 
London, Manchester and Hamburg. 


Fstablished 1870. 





Cable Adaress: ‘‘Java’’ Live pool. 





ETE 




















seagnar ep same => 
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CHEAP, SANITARY COOLING 


This equipment exactly meets the requirements of provisioners. 
A cheap effective method of refrigeration and very sanitary. 








Our miniature compressor which goes with this outfit is a 
handy little machine, simple in construction and can be oper- 
ated by any man about the place. Write us. 


THE TRIUMPH ICE MACHINE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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AMMONIA. 
Armour & Company. 
Bower Chemical Mfg. Co., Henry. 
Brecht Co., The. 
Cochrane Chemical Co. 
National Ammonia Co. 


CHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. 

Allbright-Nell Co. 

American By-Product Machinery Co. 

Bergeron, Z. J. 

Brecht Company, The. 

Brill & Gardner. 

Cincinnati — Supply Co. 

Comstock, C. 

— p> an & Engineer- 
ing 

Perrin ° Co., Wm. R. 

Redfield & Co., R. 8. 

Tait Nordmeyer Engineering Co. 

Wannenwetseh & Co. 


BONE CRUSHERS. 
Allbright-Nell Co. 
American By-Product Machinery Co. 
Brecht Co., The. 
Mechanical Mfg. Co. 
Stedman Foundry & Machine Works. 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 

Co. 


BONE MILLS. 
Allbright Nell Co. 
Brecht Company, The. 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. 
Mechanical Mfg. Co. 
Redfield & (o.. R. 8S. 
Stedman Foundry & Machine Works. 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulveriser 
Co. 
BORAX AND BORACIC ACID. 
Pacific Coast Borax Co. 
Welch, Holme & Clark Co. 


BUTCHERS’ FIXTURES AND SUP- 
PLIES. 


Allbright-Nell Co. 
Brecht Company, The 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. 
Diamand, Elias. 
Dumrauf, Geo. 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa. 
Farrell, Thomas. 
Herendeen, C. 
Jones’ Cold Store Door Co. 
Mclean, James. 
Nilson, John P. 
Oppenheimer, 8., & Oo. 
Pittsburgh Butchers’ & Packers’ 
Supply Co., Inc. 
Smith’s Sons Co., John B. 
Wicke Mfg. Co. 
BUTTERINE. 
Cudahy Packing Co. 
Hammond, G. H., Co. 
Kingan & Co. 
Morris & Co. 
Swift & Co. 


CANNING MAOHINERY. 
Allbright-Nell Ce. 
American By-Product Machinery Co. 
Brecht Company, The. 
Perrin & Co., Wm. R. 

CANS. 
American Can Oo. 
Brecht Company, The. 

OASINGS (SEE ALSO PACKERS). 
Bechstein & Co. 
Brecht Company, The. 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. 
Consolidated Oasing Oo. 
Haberkorn Bros. 
Hedges Co., James. 
Illinois Casing Co. 
Levi, Berth & Co. 
Mockrauer & Simons. 
Morris & Co. 
Oppenheimer, S., & Co. 
“aoe Butchers’ & Packers’ Sup- 


y Co. 
acheldeberg, H. 
Stecher, A. 
Swift & Co. 
United Dressed Beef Co. 
Waixel & Bensheim. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, BROK- 
ERS AND EXPORTE 
(See also European Commission Mer- 
chants.) 
Aspegren & Co. 
Field & Co., Julian. 
Hooton & Co., Wm. 
Rieser, A. L. 
Shannon Bros. Co. 
Sterne . Son Co. 
CONVEY 
Altrignt. Nell Co. 
Breeht Company, The. 
Gifford-Wood Co. 
Mechanical Mfg. Co. 
Redfield & Co., R. S. 
COTTON OIL. 
American Cotton Oil Co. 
Aspegren & Co. 
Brecht Company, The. 
Kentucky Refining Co. 
Louisville Cotton Oil Co. 
Procter & Gamble. 
Welch, Holme & Clark Co. 
COTTONSEED OIL MACHINERY. 
Allbright-Nell Co. 
American By-Product Machinery Co. 
Bauer Bros. Co., 
Brecht Company, The. 
Perrin & Co., Wm. R 


CRUSHERS AND GRINDERS. 
Allbright-Nell Co. 
Brecht Co., The. 
Mechanical Mfg. Co. 
Stedman Foundry & Machine Works. 
Williams Pat. Crusher & P. Co, 


DISINFECTANTS. 
Brecht Company, 


The. 
Pittsburgh Butchers’ & Packers’ Sup- 
ply Co., Ine. 


DISINTEGRATORS, 
Allbright-Nell Co. 
Stedman Foundry & Machine Co. 
Williams Pat. Crusher & P. Co. 
DRYERS. 
(See also Fertilizer Machinery.) 
Allbright-Nell Co. 
American By-Product Machinery Co. 
American Process Co. 
Brecht Company, The. 
Cincinnati Butchers’ ‘Supply Co. 
Mechanical Mfg. Co. 


R. 8. 
Smith, Theodore, & Sons Co. 
Swenson Evaporator Co. 


ELEVATING AND CONVEYING 
MACHINERY. 


Allbright-Nell Co. 
Brecht Company, The. 
Gifford-Wood Co. 


ELEVATORS, 
Ridgway & Co., C. 


ENGINEERS’ SPECIALTIES. 
Jenkins Bros. 


EUROPEAN 
CHANTS. 


Simpson, Wm. (Bngland). 
Tickle, W. W. (England). 


EVAPORATORS, 


Allbright-Nell Co. 

American By-Product Machinery Co. 
Brecht Co., The. 

Mechanical Mfg. Co. 

Redfield & Co., R. 8. 

Swenson Evaporator Co. 

Zaremba Company. 


FAT AND SKIN DEALERS. 
Brand, Herman. 
Lesser, Fred. 
Reardon & Son Co., John. 


FERTILIZER MACHINERY. 
Allbright-Nell Co. 
American By-Product Machinery Co. 
American Process Co. 
Bartlett, C. 0., & Snow Co. 
Brecht, Company, The. 
Cincinnati B. 8. Co. 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
Mechanical Mfg. Co. 
Perrin & Co., Wm. R. 
Redfield & Co., BR. 8. 
Smith, Theodore, & Sons Co. 
Stedman Foundry Machine Works. 
Thomas Albright Co 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 


COMMISSION 


0. 
Zaremba Company. 


HAM BRANDERS. 
Acme Electric Heater Co. 
Allbright-Nell Co. 
American By-Product Machinery Co. 
Brecht Company, The. 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. 
Mechanical Mfg. Co. 
Perrin & Co., Wm. R. 


HIDES AND SKINS. 


Brand, Herman. 
Stern & Sons, Jacob. 


HOG SCRAPING MACHINES, 
Allbright-Nell Co. 
Brecht Company, The. 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. 
Mechanical Mfg. Co. 
Perrin & Co., Wm. R 


ICE TOOLS, ELEVATORS AND CON- 
VEYORS. 


Brecht Company, The. 
Gifford-Wood Co. 


INSULATING MATERIALS. 
American Asphaltum & Rubber Co. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

Bird, F. W., & Son. 

Brecht Co., The. 

Glidden Varnish Co. 

Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 

Livezey, John R. 

United Cork Co. 
LARD COOLER, 

DRYER. 

Allbright-Nell Co. 

American By-Product Machinery Co. 

Brecht Company, The. 

Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. 

Mechanical Mfg. Co. 

Perrin & Co., Wm. R. 

Redfield & Co., R. 8. 

Smith’s Sons Co., John BD. 


MIXER AND 


LARD PAILS. 
American Can Co. 
Brecht Company, The. 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. 
— Butchers’ & Packers’ Sup- 
ply 


MEAT CUTTERS. 
Allbright-Nell Co. 
Brecht Company, The. 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa. 
Mechanical Mfg. Co. 
Perrin & Co., Wm. R. 
xX Butchers’ & Packers’ Sup- 
Smith's Sons Co., John B. 
MEAT MIXERS, 
Allbright-Nell Co. 
Brecht Company, The. 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. 
Mechanical Mfg. Co. 
Oppenheimer, S., & Co. 
Pittsburg Butchers’ & Packers’ Sup- 
ply Co. 
Redfield & Co., R. S. 
Smith’s Sons Co., John B. 
Stedman Foundry & Machine Works. 
MINERAL WOOL. 
Brecht Company, The. 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
MOTORS. 
Brecht Company, The. 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa. 
General Dlectric Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Triumph Ice Machine Co. 
OIL MILL MACHINERY. 
Allbright-Nell Co. 
Bauer Bros. Co., The. 
Brecht Co., The. 
Redfield & Co., R. 8. 
Taber Pump Co. 
= Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 


0. 

PACKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Allbright-Nell Co. 
Brecht Company, The. 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Ce. 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa. 
Herendeen, C. 
Oppenheimer & Co., 8S. 

PACKING. 
Jenkins Bros. 

—t. MACHINERY. 
Adt 
Allbright-Nell Co. 
American By-Product Machinery Co. 
American Process Co. 
Brecht Company, The. 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa. 
General Electric Co. 
Hurford, O. P. 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
Mechanical Mfg. Co. 
Oppenheimer, 8., & Co. 
Perrin & Co., Wm. R. 
Redfield & Co., R. 8. 
Smith’s Sons Co., John B. 
Stedman Foundry & Machinery Co. 
Swenson Evaporator Co. 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulveriser 


Co. 
Zaremba Company. 
AI 


Bird & Son, F. W. 
Glidden Varnish Co. 

POULTRY AND GAME. 

Hovey, Chas. B 
A. Silz. 

PORK AND BEEF PACKERS. 
Agar Packing Co. 
Anglo-American Provision Co. 
Armour & Co. 

Brennan Packing Co. 

Boyd, Lunham & Co. 

Brittain & Co. 

Buckley, J. J. 

Cincinnati Abattoir Co. 
Consolidated Beef Co. 

Cudahy Packing Co. 

Danahy Packing Co. 

Dold Packing Co., Jacob. 

Felin, J. J., & Co. 

Ferris & Co.. 7 A. 

Fowler Packing Co. 

Hammond, G. H., & Co. 

Hormel & Co., Geo. A. 
Hutwelker & Briggs Co. 
Independent Packing Co. 
Indianapolis Abattoir Co. 
Kingan & Co., Ltd. 

Klinck, C., Packing Co. 

Krey Packing Co. 

Libby, McNeil & Libby. 

Martin Co., D. B. 

Morrell & Co., Ltd., John. 
Morris & Co. 

N. Y. Butchers’ Dressed Meat Co. 
New York Independent Meat Co. 
North American Provision Co. 
North Packing & Provision Co. 
Omaha Packing Co. 

Pittsburg Provision & Packing Co. 
Roberts & Oake. 

Rohe & Brothers. 

Roth, John C., Packing Co. 
Sinclair, T. M., & Co., Ltd. 
Squire & Co., John P. 

Stern, Joseph, & Son. 

St. Louis —— Beef & Prov. Co. 
Abrams, M. H. 


Streett & Corkran Co. 
Sulzberger & Sons Co. 
Swift & Co. 

United Dressed Beef Co. 
Wagner, Wm. G. 

Western Packing & Prov. Co. 


PRESERVATIVES. 
Pacific Coast Borax Co. 
Pittsburg Butchers’ & Packers’ Sup 
ply Co. 
PRESSES. 
Allbright-Nell Co. 
American By-Product Machinery Co. 
American Process Co. 
Boomer & Boschert Co. 
Brecht Company, The. 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Ce. 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa. 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
Mechanical Mfg. Co. 
Perrin & Co., Wm. R. 
Redfield & Co., R. S. 
Thomas Albright Co. 


PROVISIONS. (See also Pork and 

Beef Packers.) 

Adams Bros. Co. 

Brandt, Chas. 

Holschuh, Wm. 

Miller & Hart. 

Moland’s Sons, m. 

National Hotel Supply Ce. 

Reed’s, C. H., Sons. 

Schaue, C. F. 

Shea, John J. 

Springfield Provision Co. 

Wheeler, T. H., Co. 

Zimmerman, M. 


Allbright-Nell Co. 

Brecht Company, The. 

Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. 

Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co 

Mechanical Mfg. Co. 

Perrin & Co., Wm. R. 

Redfield & Co., R. S. 

Taber Pump Co. 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS, 

Comstock, C. B. 

Tait-Nordmeyer Engineering Ce. 

Triumph Ice Machine Co. 

Wolf, F. W., Co 
REFRIGERATING MACHINERY. 

Brecht Company, The. 

Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 

Frick Co., The. 

Jones’ Cold Store Door Co. 

Remington Machine Co. 

Triumph Ice Machine Co. 

Wolf, F. W., Co 

York Mfg. Co. 


REFRIGERATING MACHINE SUP- 
PLIES. 


Triumph Ice Machine Oo, 
Wolf, F. W., Co. 
ROOFING AND ASPHALT. 
Bird, F. W., & Son. 
Johns- Manville Co., 
SALT. 
Myles Salt Co. 
Pittsburg Butchers’ & Packers’ Sup 
ply Co. 
SCALES, 
Brecht Company, The. 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. 
Moneyweight Scale Co, 
CREENING MACHINERY. 
Stedman Foundry & Machine Works. 


H. W. 


RS. 
Brecht Company, The. 
Pittsburg Butchers’ & Packers’ Sup- 
ply Co. 
SOAPMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Allbright-Nell Co. 
Brecht Company, The. 
Mechanical Mfg. > 
, Redfield & Co., R. S 
* Stedman Foundry & ‘Machine Works. 
Taber Pump Co. 
Zaremba Company. 
SOAPMAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Welch, Holme & Clark Co. 
SPICES. 
Brecht Company, The. 
Pittsburg Butchers’ & Packers’ Sup- 
ply Co. 
TANKS. 
American Can Co. 
Allbright-Nell Co. 
American By-Product Machinery Co. 
Brecht Company, The. 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. 
Mechanical Mfg. Co. 
Redfield & Co., R. 8. 
Smith, Theodore, & Sons Co. 


G. 
Allbright-Nell Co. 
Brecht Company, The. 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. 
Mechanical Mfg. Co. 
Perrin & Co., Wm. R. 
Redfield & Co., R. 8. 

TRUCKS. 
Allbright-Nell Co. 
American Can Co. 
Brecht Co., The. 
Mechanical Mfg. Co. 
LVES. 


Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Jenkins Bros. 
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